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PREFACE 


Arter the death of Dr Robertson, an increasing im- 
portunity from all parts of the land sought some 
memorial of his valuable life. That mourner to 
whom his memory is most sacred asked me to under- 
take the compilation of the biography for which so 
many longed, saying that she would put into my 
hands materials which she could show to no one else. 
I shrank from the responsibility of the work, because 
of the very love and reverence with which I regarded 
him ; but at last I referred the question to a common 
friend. To his decision I yielded, although I felt, 
and still feel, that in all but affection for him who 
was to me as a father, there were many others better 
qualified. I mention this, partly that I may not 
rest under the charge of presumption, and partly that 
I may at once assume my true responsibility. The 
most private papers in Mrs Robertson’s possession 
have been at my command; her letters are still in 
my keeping; and no restriction whatever has been 
laid upon me as to their use. Although very many 
of them could not be published, a knowledge of their 
contents has enabled me to speak with confidence 
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of the motives which actuated my revered friend 
throughout his life. I believe I have been enabled 
to know him as thoroughly as one man can know 
another ; and I have tried honestly, without fear or 
favour, to tell the reader what he was. Had every 
line in my possession been published, [ am not aware 
that in any respect it would have altered the estimate 
of his character which may be formed from the fol- 
lowing pages. 

From Dr Robertson’s friends—on many of whom | 
had no personal claim—I have received much kind 
and valuable help. I desire especially to mention my 
obligations to Dr John Ogilvie, Professor Cruickshank, 
Mr Hay, the Rev. Harry Stuart, the Rev. James 
Whyte, and the Rev. Laurence MacBeth, for their 
contributions, from which extracts are given in the 
course of the narrative. From Mr Campbell Swinton 
of Kimmerghame I have had much cordial aid; and 
from Mr Gordon, H.M. Inspector of Schools, and the 
Rev. Maxwell Nicholson of the Tron Church,: Edin- 
burgh, I have received from first to last a constant, 
careful help, that has been an invaluable encourage- 
ment. 

I desire to record my most respectful thanks to the 
Karl of Aberdeen, for his kind permission to publish 
the letters of his noble father in connection with the 
memorable ecclesiastical events in which he bore so 
conspicuous and honourable a part; and, although 
the search for Dr Robertson’s portion of the corre- 
spondence was unsuccessful, to the kindness which 
instituted it 1 am not less indebted. 
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Besides those whose names appear in connection 
with extracts, many others have intrusted letters to 
me. Some of these letters referred so exclusively to 
particular events that I have not been able to use 
them, which I regret all the more that in many cases 
their recipients were Dr Robertson’s most intimate 
friends. To all those my best acknowledgments are 
due; as also to those who lent me books, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, throwing light on the Non-intrusion 
controversy. I have found the careful collection of 
the Rev. James Noble of Castleton specially valuable. 
In thus saying how much I have been encouraged in 
my work, I cannot omit acknowledging the consi- 
derate kindness of the publishers. 

With all this help, the difficulties of my task, 
arising from the nature of the events recorded and 
the peculiar materials available, have been very great, 
and my inexperience has increased them. I can only 
say that I have spared no pains in what was to me a 
labour of love; and I deeply regret that I cannot 
better tell what I trust I have learned to revere in 
the public career and inner life of a thoroughly de- 
voted Christian. 

A. H. CHARTERIS. 
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CRrIGnA, Pe ia “1, 
EARLY YEARS. 
1803-1825. 


JAMES Ropertson, son of William Robertson, farmer, 
and Barbara Anderson, his wife, was born at Ardlaw, 
in the parish of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, on the 2d 
January 1803. He was the eldest of ten children, of 
whom six survive. The farm of Ardlaw, as held by 
Mr William Robertson at that date, and by his father 
before him, consisted of about fifty acres, moderately 
cultivated, and surrounded by much unreclaimed 
land. From time to time the boundaries have been 
extended, until now the dwelling-house of Ardlaw is 
in the centre of one of the richest farms of the district, 
whose high cultivation is due to the skill and enter- 
prise of Mr Robertson and his son, the present tenant. 

The subject of this memoir was an instance of the 
familiar fact, that men of note owe much to their 


mother’s character and training. Although she had 
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never been within the walls of a school, Mrs Robertson 
was a good English scholar, and the Bible was her 
daily study. Fully imbued with the spirit, and fa- 
miliar with the language, of Scripture, she was well 
qualified to teach it to her children both by precept 
and example. Her whole intercourse with them was 
directed to form and fashion their character for good : 
the stories she told them were from the Bible; the 
lessons she taught them were from the Bible ; and her 
own life was that of a good mother in Israel. The 
mother of a large family has little time to rest dur- 
ing the day, and she used to tell what pleasure she 
felt when she had put her children to bed, and sat 
down by the quiet fireside to read the Word of God. 
Her humble, and trustful, and prayerful disposition 
was reflected in the life of her son, and most justly 
was he wont in after years to bless her memory. 
Almost as soon as he was able to speak, James 
learned his alphabet at home, and he also received 
lessons from the wife of his father’s ploughman. By 
these means he made rapid progress, and, when six years 
old, was sent to the parish school of Tyrie. On the 
5th of June 1809, the very little but healthy boy, 
whose strong black hair was the only covering of his 
head, carrying under his arm the ‘ Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, then in common use as a text-book for schools, 
was admitted by Mr Woodman* as a pupil. He soon 
mastered this book, the New Testament, and ‘Scot's 
Beauties of Eminent Writers, which were successively 
the subject of lessons. He had no trouble in com- 
mitting anything to memory, and _ understood 


* WV ; ¢ ¢ 5 9 
Mr Woodman, afterwards schoolmaster of Fraserburgh, to whom these 
reminiscences are due. 
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what he read, so that he rapidly passed up through 
the English classes, and began Latin in June 1810 
-—one year after first going to school. In two years 
more he could read Mair’s ‘ Introduction’ and analyse 
‘Cornelius Nepos’—being especially remarkable for 
understanding and applying rules. He had a curious 
old-fashioned look at this time, and when sitting on 
his bench seemed to be too sedate for any amusement ; 
but when on the playground amongst his school- 
fellows, the sturdy little boy went vigorously into all 
their games. 

When sent to Pitsligo school in 1812 (on Mr Wood- 
man’s removal from Tyrie) he speedily took the top of 
his class and kept it. Schoolfellows still survive who 
remember returning, with vexation, night after night, 
to tell at home that all their efforts could not dislodge 
“wee Robertson.” Being the eldest of the family, he 
manfully took charge of his two sisters when they 
were sent with him. On one occasion, when a heavy 
snow-storm had covered the ground, it was agreed 
after much consultation that Margaret, the youngest, 
should remain at a cottage near the school while her 
brother and sister set out to fight their way home 
through the drift. But when they left, Margaret 
began to cry, and James suddenly turned, took her 
on his back, and carried her home, often stagger- 
ing but never stopping, although the road was long 
and his burden was little less than himself. 

After reading the usual portions of the ordinary 
text-books—in Latin, Ovid, Virgil, Livy, and Horace ; 
in Greek, Homer and Xenophon—college was thought 
of. But this involved much expense, which the in- 
dustrious household at Ardlaw could ill spare. In 
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1812 Mr Robertson’s farm had been increased to 
three times its former extent, part of the addition 
being in some degree arable, but the greater portion 
wild and unpromising in the extreme. The long 
continuance of war had not only raised prices to a 
very great height, but made proprietors and tenants 
almost count upon them as though the state of matters 
were normal. The new lease, therefore, put a high 
value on the farm, and much expenditure was neces- 
sary to reclaim the uncultivated ground. Mr Robert- 
son’s scanty means were taxed to their very utmost, 
and, when prices receded to their natural level, difh- 
culties crowded upon him. The profits of the farm 
could not meet the demands of rent-day, and yet 
every pound he could command had been sunk in the 
soil, which required much more than he had given. 
Industry and rigid economy were unavailing to ex- 
tricate him, and he fell into arrears. The rent was 
eventually reduced; but the arrears, which had mean- 
while accumulated, still continued to burden the house- 
hold, pinching them in the present and darkening 
the future. It is peculiarly characteristic of Scotland 
that in such circumstances parents could think of 
sending a son to the University. 

Though but a boy, he had a well-knit frame and 
willing spirit, which made him of great use in the 
work of the farm, and it might seem to many that 
the natural course for him was to remain at home. 
But the good mother doubtless desired to see her son a 
scholar—if it were God’s will, a minister of the gospel; 
and the toiling father was willing to toil harder, if only 
this could be accomplished. Their son had remark- 
able abilities, and the parish minister, Mr Farquhar, 
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had predicted all things good of his future career ; 
and where is the family among our Scottish peasantry 
that would not cheerfully bear privations to keep a 
son of such promise at the University ? 

When eleven years old he was as good a scholar as 
most first year’s students were, but Mr Chalmers, now 
his teacher, dissuaded his father from sending him till 
the following year. Even his own family is scarcely 
more interested than the teacher in the career of a 
favourite pupil; and Mr Chalmers often wished that 
he “might live to see what James Robertson would be, 
for he had seldom seen such talents, and never such 
perseverance.” Much consultation—minister, teacher, 
and parents taking part—at last brought about the 
decision that James should go to college when twelve 
years of age. 

Nor was this a romantic idea. ‘The Scottish student 
is only six months of the year in attendance on his 
classes ; and when the session closes in April, the 
farmer’s son may return home for the busy season on 
the farm. There are several bursaries in Aberdeen 
open to competition, and the winner of a bursary is 
secured from want. To prepare for this competition, 
Mr Robertson set out to enrol his son at Aberdeen 
Grammar School for two months. It was expected 
that, by this preparation, James would be put on a 
level with the applicants for bursaries who had re- 
ceived all their training at the Grammar School. 
When the farmer and his son presented themselves 
to the rector, Mr Cromar, and told their errand, the 
kindly teacher looked at the little boy, evidently from 
home for the first time, and said, “Take the bairn 
home again, and give him other two years at least at 
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a country school before attempting to put him even 
to the Grammar School. As to college, the thing is 
out of the question!” But the advice was not taken. 

When the two months in Mr Cromar’s class expired, 
and the competition for bursaries took place, the young 
applicant, although a fair scholar, was unsuccessful, 
probably from being defective in Latin composition, 
like most of those who are trained at a country school. 
This was a grievous misfortune, and would have damp- 
ed the ardour of many; but it is not less to the credit 
of his family than to his own, that they adhered to their 
resolution to maintain him as a student. Had he 
entered the classes when some years older, he would 
doubtless have secured greater distinction, and prob- 
ably been a fortunate bursar, but it was only natural 
that other reasons should weigh with his father and 
himself. Although all who look back on their eight 
years’ study for the Church feel that the time quickly 
passed, yet the apprenticeship seems long to a parent 
looking forward for his boy, and knowing that until its 
close there will be little income and continuous outlay. 
Nor can he calculate on his course of study being con- 
cluded even in this time; for, besides the contingencies 
of health, the necessity of earning money in country 
tutorships or similar situations may lead to the loss of 
years. A new course of probation begins when the Uni- 
versity is left, and the young man, though licensed to 
preach, may pass many years before he is ordained to 
the pastoral charge of a parish. If he adhere to his own 
profession, and have no position save that of a preacher 
during this time, he can scarcely support himself. 
When he has his manse to furnish, and all the other 
expenses of beginning the world as a householder to 
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bear, his income from his benefice is more than absorb- 
ed for some years after ordination. Generally it is a 
bare competence. It is therefore to a distant date that 
parents in the humbler ranks of Scottish life look 
forward, when they hope to receive some assistance 
from their son, in return for the privations which they 
bear in his student-days ; and they cannot be blamed 
for desiring to bring it nearer by beginning his curri- 
culum at an earlyage. The lad himself, too, knowing 
the labours and trials of those at home, is eager to be 
self-supporting, that he may show his gratitude. The 
stern necessities of life force many a family to pass 
these things anxiously before their minds, and only the 
unthinking will call them inconsistent with the piety 
which seeks the office of the ministry. Personal piety 
prompts the very resolves of parental prudence and 
filial gratitude. 

If there was little to foster the leisurely acquire- 
ments of scholarship, there was much to develop self- 
reliant character in James Robertson’s early struggle 
with limited means. Expensive lodgings he could not 
afford ; and Mr Robertson fixed on a house in a lane 
opening off the Gallowgate, for his son's abode. The 
other rooms were fully occupied by tradesmen and 
mechanics, but in the garret-room was only one lodger, 
a student,* and he was willing to have a companion. 
The furniture consisted of a bed, two chairs, and a 
table, which sufficed for themselves, and the students 
were not likely to have many visitors. It was agreed 
that for his share of the apartment James should 
pay 1s. 6d. per week, supplying his own food. This 
weekly rent, with his college fees, was all the money 


* Now a clergyman of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
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he needed, for his victuals came from home, and his 
clothes were also sent home to be washed. Few linens 
were required when only a mother’s eye saw the 
scanty stock, and her careful hand kept them in re- 
pair. That was a great day in the poor student's 
week when his box came with the carrier; a letter 
on the top of its contents, tellmg what they were 
doing at Ardlaw; potatoes in the bottom; every 
corner filled with careful mixture of provisions and 
clothes; eggs stuffed safely into stockings; oat- 
cakes and scones dexterously arranged so as to 
give least chance of being crushed ; occasional sup- 
plies of money folded in the letter or spread on the 
breast of a shirt ;—all telling him of a love and 
thoughtfulness and anxiety for his comfort, that 
cheered his heart amid its loneliness. There was 
little money at home to spare, but he required even 
less than was sent; and the anxious father and 
mother could not get their boy to eat half so much in 
his own little room as they were sure he ought to do. 
In his garret he studied hard, being ambitious chiefly 
to please those at home. He had the character of a 
deserving and diligent student, but won no distinction 
during his first session. The only prize for which he 
competed was one given for translating Greek into 
Latin ; and in Latin composition he never excelled. 
In these days, when attention is turned to our Univer- 
sities, some may care to know how much money was 
required for the support of a student. The outlay in 
money of James Robertson for fees and lodgings in 
his first year was little more than £6. If we add a 
small sum for travelling expenses, and a sum still 
smaller for pocket-money, we have an accurate esti- 
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mate. Most certainly the expenses did not amount to 
£8. His food and clothing were exactly suchas he would 
have had at home, and were therefore no part of special 
college expenditure. It is not to be supposed that the 
average outlay of students was so small as this—his 
economy was almost as exceptional then as it would 
now be—but we must not forget the encouragement to 
the talented children of the poor in the fact that it was 
possible to be a student on such terms. It was thus 
the farmer’s son rose to be one of the first men in his 
Church, and one of the best benefactors of his country.* 

At the beginning of next session, in the second Greek 
and first Mathematical classes, he took a good place, 
but ere its close his health gave way, and he could 
scarcely continue his attendance. He struggled bravely 
on, however, never informing his father of his illness 
being so serious, but looking forward hopefully to 
April when he should complete the session, and then 
grow strong at home. At length he was prostrated, 
and his father, who had heard of the failing health 
of his son through a friend, came and took him home 
on horseback by slow and painful stages. The sum- 
mer and following winter found him still an invalid, 
and eventually a severe swelling in the hand, into 
which the dregs of his illness had fallen, was arrested 
by the amputation of a finger. It is characteristic of 
his affectionate and firm nature that he desired his 
mother to be present during the operation, which he 
bore without flinching. 

Much as they all mourned over his illness and the 
loss of a session, he gained in every sense by being 


* The whole sum paid for fees by Mr Robertson in his Literary course was 
£22, 8s.; and in addition to this he paid for his diploma as M.A. £3, 2s. 2d. 
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detained at home. He had entered on the study of 
mathematics in the previous year, and now, when con- 
fined to the house, his mind had time to follow its 
natural bent. So far as illness allowed, he devoted 
himself to preparation for next session’s work— 
mathematics especially engaging his attention,—and 
on his return to college in 1818 he speedily distin- 
guished himself. “In the first and second Mathe- 
matical classes, then taught by Professor Cruickshank, 
he made an admirable appearance, his performances 
being always without error and without defect, both 
in his written exercises and at the many vivd voce 
examinations to which he was subjected. By the 
late Dr Hamilton, who then taught the third Mathe- 
matical class, he was declared to be, with only one 
exception, the best mathematician that had attended 
the college for forty years; and by the late Dr Glennie, 
who had taught Moral Philosophy and Logie from 
1793, to be the best that he had ever had in these 
departments. The Professor of Natural History also 
often spoke strongly in his praise.” * 

Early in the session his thoughtful mind was mani- 
fested. It was at that time the custom in the Moral 
Philosophy class to lecture two hours and examine one 
hour each day. On one occasion, through some inad- 
vertence, Dr Glennie’s examination bore upon a pas- 
sage which he had not read to the class. Robertson 
answered all the questions correctly, and when after- 
wards asked how he knew what he had not heard, 
stated the course of reasoning “ which must have been” 
in the missing passage, and which had passed through 
his mind ere he was asked. This, as Dr Glennie used to 


* Professor Cruickshank’s MS. 
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tell in after times, was the discovery of powers which 
specdily made their possessor his favourite student. 

In the second Mathematical class of this year was 
James Outram. He left it at the close of the session for 
a tnilitary academy, and the class-fellows scarcely met 
again. But none watched the career of the chivalrous 
soldier more affectionately than his early friend. 

Of Mr Robertson as a student, the Rev. Harry 
Stuart of Oathlaw writes:—“ What he liked best, 
and seemed to excel in, was mathematics and me- 
chanical philosophy. Next year (1819-20) he and I 
and a few more competed for the mathematical bur- 
sary given to students of the fourth year who had 
gone regularly on in the same class. Some demurred 
to his being g allowed to compete, as he had been absent 
for a year, which we supposed gave him an advantage 
of studying mathematics a year longer than the other 
competitors. The Senatus overruled the objection in 
consideration of the circumstances. Some half-dozen 
of us were shut up for twenty-four hours together, and 
he was the successful candidate. Those who competed 
for this bursary were entitled to attend a third course 
of mathematics under Professor Hamilton, the greatest 
mathematician and most absent man of his day. The 
holder of the bursary was required to attend. Only 
Robertson, myself, and another were in this class, Dr 
Hamilton gave us the most difficult tasks in the 
highest branches to perform day after day, so that 
Robertson and I were often kept out of bed whole 
nights preparing them. The other student was Dr 
Charles M‘Combie, minister of Lumphanan. There 
was a friendly rivalry between Robertson and myself 
in coming prepared with our tasks to college every 
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morning. As for myself, to do this, I was at least 
three nights in the week never in bed at all, and 
about mid-session [I was laid up in typhus fever. 
About two months before the public examination and 
close of the session, I was able to rejoin the class and 
appear with Robertson in the public hall to be ex- 
amined in the highest branches of mathematics. What 
struck myself and all the professors was Robertson’s 
powers of memory in repeating the longest and the 
most involved surd roots that can occur in any calcu- 
lation. His powers of endurance, both mental and phy- 
sical, were much greater than mine; and I remember, 
the first time I met him after this fever, he said, ‘I 
thought, when I heard of you being laid up, it was time 
for me to keep my bed.’ Instead of never going to bed 
for some nights in the week, as I did, he made his land- 
lady call him about two o'clock every morning.” 

In his time the mathematical bursary was only £15 
a-year for two years, and the bursar was obliged to 
take lessons from the Professor of Mathematics in the 
session following the completion of his curriculum in 
arts. It has since been doubled. As it was, this was 
the first money he had won, and he felt the plea- 
sure of first earnings. He was now in more comfort- 
able lodgings. An excellent lady, Mrs Mackenzie, 
had taken a liking to the honest, modest lad, whom 
she slightly knew, and insisted on his living in her 
house—silencing all question of expense by asking his 
friends to leave this to herself. She had often wished 
better clothing for him, but times were no better at 
home, and he was still dressed as before. She was as 
anxious for his success in the competition as though 
he had been her own son, and, after it was decided, 
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she could not muster courage to ask him about it. At 
last, when he was going out of the room after dinner, 
she said, “And who got the bursary?” “I got it 
mysel’,” he exclaimed, and shut the door to escape 
congratulation. It was with no small joy the good 
lady wrote to Ardlaw to tell his success, thanking 
God that the “dear boy could be clothed like others 
of his standing.” He had never complained of his 
homespun clothes and blue bonnet, but he could not 
fail to be pleased with the change. In his secret heart, 
however, his success made him love mathematics all 
the more, as to them, and not to himself, he owed 
his bursary. The taste thus formed was cherished all 
through life: as teacher, and parish minister, and 
professor, he delighted to recur to his favourite study ; 
and, a few months before his death, he asked his 
colleague, Professor Kelland, if the new regulations 
in the University would allow him to begin a class 
for the highest branches of the Calculus, that he might 
attend it and continue the pursuits of his youth. 

Of his appearance and manners at this period Pro- 
fessor Cruickshank writes : “ During his attendance at 
college, and a few years thereafter, his appearance was 
rather awkward, and those who judged of him from a 
cursory glance, and without noticing his intelligent 
eye, were likely to consider him very modest, but 
very inanimate, and even stupid. Yet nothing in 
what he said or did can be recorded as indicating 
stupidity, or even false modesty. When it was neces- 
sary to speak or act, he seemed to have an intuitive 
perception of what was proper to be said or done. 
He was always apparently more inclined to listen 
than to speak; but when circumstances called upon 
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him to express his opinion, he expressed it in a modest 
tone, with no apparent embarrassment, and in lan- 
guage remarkably clear ; and the subjects on which it 
was most difficult to get him to converse, were his 
own merits and the defects of others. A noticeable 
instance of his disinterestedness and consideration of 
the condition of others occurred in his fourth session. 
A professor having proposed to get for him a bursary 
vacated for that session, Mr Robertson respectfully 
declined, alleging that as he had gained the mathe- 
matical prize, there were meritorious students who 
had more need of such aid than he.” 

When at home, as he was for half the year—the 
college session lasting only twenty-two weeks—he 
took his regular share, like an ordinary servant, in all 
the work of the farm, both on the field and in the 
barn. Indeed, he was more ambitious to excel in the 
harvest-field than he had ever been at the University, 
and he was not less successful. An old companion 
tells of his awkward mode of handling the sickle at 
the beginning of his first harvest—so awkward as to 
excite pity for the poor scholar out of his element-— 
but adds, with pride, that ere the crop was cut he 
could lead the band. In one of the summers of col- 
lege life, owing to his father’s illness, he took sole 
charge of the farm. At that time his responsibility, 
as the eldest of the family, possibly soon to be left its 
head, weighed heavily on him, and caused him to 
make great exertions. Even in those early days he 
saw the advantage of treating the land more gene- 
rously than could be done with the litter of the farm 
itself; and as artificial manures were not to be had, 
he brought much town-manure from Fraserburgh to 
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extend the breadth of the turnip crop. Barrows were 
used to bring this from the back-courts to the carts 
on the street, and a person who saw him emerge 
from a narrow entry with his barrowful said, “I didna 
think that you, wha are college-bred, would conde- 
scend to that kind o’ wark.” “Iam not ashamed to 
do anything for my father when his back’s at the 
wall,” was the reply. In sowing the seed itself he 
ingeniously altered the primitive sort of machine so 
as to lessen the trouble very considerably. 

Amid all this, it might have been supposed that 
the labours of the college would be forgotten, and 
to most men the fatigue of the farm would have 
been enough, but his spirit was of another kind. Al- 
though in the morning he was astir at a very early 
hour (usually four o’clock), and ready to handle his 
flail on the barn-floor with the strongest ploughman, 
he regularly took several hours from sleep for his 
mathematical studies, seldom going to bed before mid- 
night. re the college session opened, when the days 
were short, and he needed light, he burned a penny 
candle every night as he pored over the Calculus, 
while the servants and the family were all asleep. 
One of his friends volunteered to take his flail for three 
mornings in the week, and hoped that, by this labour 
of love, he would let James have longer sleep. But 
instead of sleeping, the zealous student jumped up at 
the same hour, and trimmed his lamp for study when 
the others went to the barn. On all occasions, whether 
he had been in the barn or at his books, he was ready 
as the rest for the work of field the at the usual hour. 

In the session of 1820-21, having now graduated as 
Master of Arts, he was enrolled in the Divinity Hall, 
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and sought private teaching for support. Through 
the kindness of his faithful and zealous friend, Pro- 
fessor Cruickshank, he was appointed tutor to the two 
grandsons of Dr Skene Ogilvie, senior minister of Old 
Machar, or Old Aberdeen. Dr Ogilvie was a singularly 
shrewd, well-read man, full of metaphysical theories, 
and he wished a tutor with whom he could converse 
as a companion. Himself a man of blunt manners 
and unprepossessing exterior, he was not likely to 
be critical, but Mr Cruickshank thought it necessary 
to warn him against forming his opinion of his tutor 
from a first appearance. Robertson had seen little of 
the world, and was all unskilled in courtly ways. But 
the first impressions were favourable, and intercourse 
brought intimacy. The minister and the student 
were congenial spirits: for both of them, philo- 
sophy had a special charm; and many a night they 
spent in argument, and speculation on those high 
themes which Scotchmen love to consider. The mu- 
tual respect which these discussions produced continued 
through life, and secured for the struggling student a 
steady and valuable friend. 

There is little distinction to be won in Divinity Halls. 
Stated lectures, routine examinations, and periodical 
essays or sermons, do little to awaken that emulation 
which alone can bring out the character of a student’s 
mind. But Mr Robertson was here, as everywhere, 
known to bea conscientious able student. The follow- 
ing story illustrates his conscientiousness. One of the 
professors was sometimes late in arriving at his class- 
room, and the students took advantage of this to rush 
away when the hour had come without him making his 
appearance. On one occasion, among those who were 
tumbling down-stairs in eager haste to be away, was 
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Mr Robertson. The sacrist* was too well accustomed 
to the sight to make any remark in ordinary cases, 
but when he saw this steady student among the 
deserters, he cried out, “Oh, Mr Robertson, are ye 
at this?” Mr Robertson’s heart smote him, and he 
returned self-condemned to his bench, from which on 
no future occasion did he seek similar escape. 

Ere his college course was completed, he met with 
a severe trial in the death of a younger brother, to 
whom he was much attached, as may be seen from 
the following interesting letter to a friend of both. 
Years of experience, which mellowed the stout self- 
reliance, did not lessen the affectionate tenderness of 
heart here expressed ; but they were so blessed by the 
Spirit of all truth, as to give an infinitely deeper 
knowledge of the true grounds of Christian comfort 
and believing hope than is indicated in this genuine 
utterance of a manly heart :— 


“ ABERDEEN, 3d WVov. 1824. 


“ My DEAR Str,—Although many circumstances have 
hitherto prevented me from declaring the vast obli- 
gations under which you have laid me, do not on that 
account imagine that I have forgot your invaluable 
services, or am unwilling to discharge the debt of 
gratitude which I owe you on my brother's account. 
No, Anderson! your services can only be forgotten 
when he is no longer remembered, and my gratitude 
can only cease when the memory of my departed 
brother ceases to be dear to my soul. I loved him 
with a warmth of affection that I scarcely ever felt 
for another human being ; and, now that he is gone, I 
will love his friend for his sake. His death is cer- 


* Janitor. 
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tainly one of the severest strokes that I could have 
felt, yet I bless my God that He gave me such a bro- 
ther; and although he was called away in the bloom 
of youth and the spring of manhood, I cheerfully sub- 
mit to the will of a higher power, and am content to 
wander about in this dreary wilderness a few years 
longer, till the glorious moment arrives, when the 
sinking pulse and throbbing brow shall throw open 
the prison of the soul. Then shall my lightened 
spirit rise on the wings of the eagle, and then, oh! 
then shall I meet, never more to be separated from, 
my dearer self in the realms of everlasting felicity. 
No common consolation could have supported me 
under this almost overwhelming trial; but the cer- 
tainty of my brother’s happiness, and that 1 myself 
shall sooner or later be with him, makes me not only 
easy, but even cheerful. I hope you still continue the 
same serious God-fearing boy as when I first knew 
you ; for remember, my dear friend, that nothing can 
support either you or me at the awful hour of death 
but the consciousness of having endeavoured to do 
our duty both towards God and towards man. A 
great part of life hath already passed over our heads, 
and it is to be feared that much, too much, of the im- 
portant work for which we were sent into the world 
remains to be accomplished. Oh, then, let us be dili- 
gent in the present moment, since the days and the 
years that are to come may never come to us. Think 
what pleasure it will afford George, if he be permitted 
to know what passes on earth, to see us both walking in 
the narrow way that leads to life. Farewell, my dear 
friend, for Geordie’s sake, and, so long as you do well, 
count upon a sincere friend in JAMES ROBERTSON. 
“To Mr GEorGE ANDERSON.” 


CHAPTER II. 
PITSLIGO SCHOOL AND GORDON’S HOSPITAL. 


1825-1832. 


In April 1825, Mr Robertson was appointed school- 
master of Pitsligo. He was on the eve of becoming a 
preacher of the gospel, but it was needful to have some 
means of support until he should be presented to a 
living in the Church. At the early age of twenty-two 
he took up his abode in the schoolhouse of his native 
parish, with his sister as his housekeeper. He would 
have preferred the same position in some other parish, 
but there was no choice. The work of elementary in- 
struction was in itself irksome to him, for his whole 
mind was devoted to science and philosophy. But 
Pitsligo School was the post of duty, and he found it 
a very salutary discipline to himself, as he devoted all 
his energies to the benefit of his pupils of every age. 
We cannot wonder, however, that it was only in teach- 
ing the higher branches the ardent student found actual 
enjoyment; and that he was specially gratified by 
raising the character of the school so much as to have, 
ere he left it, well-trained classes in Latin, Greek, Ma- 
thematics, and Natural Philosophy. Much attention 
was paid to religious instruction, the more advanced . 
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pupils being required to write essays on religious topics 
from time to time. It was with awe that the pupils 
at first regarded him, for he was a strict disciplinarian ; 
but gradually, as the discipline, accomplishing its pur- 
pose, became habitual rather than a conscious effort on 
the part of either teacher or scholars, love mellowed all 
the mutual relationship. The fame of the teacher spread 
over the district, and boarders were sent to him from 
families at a considerable distance. His very limited 
accommodation restricted the number of these, or his 
situation might have been made more profitable. 

The Manse of Pitsligo, which is closely adjoining 
the school, was another home to Mr Robertson during 
his residence at the schoolhouse. Mr and Mrs Far- 
quhar treated him as a member of the family, and in 
their kind society he spent a part of almost every even- 
ing. When licensed to preach, in September 1825, 
he delivered his first sermon in Pitsligo Church. 

At this time he studied deeply the relation of cause 
and effect, and concluded by adopting a theory some- 
what modifying the common view, which in his opin- 
ion leads to absolute fatalism. But this he never sub- 
mitted to public notice. It was different with his 
thoughts on the great question of political economy. 
On the subject of “Free Trade in Corn” he wrote a 
long paper, advocating the Protectionist view, and by 
~ advice of Mr Farquhar, to whom the MS. was sub- 
mitted, he published it asa pamphlet. It isalong and 
somewhat rambling proof that, as rent is the surplus 
of produce over labour, and as the cost of labour can- 
not be materially diminished, to lessen the price of 
produce by means of Free Trade would ruin the agri- 
cultural interest, and stop the progress of the country. 
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Although ere many years passed he was convinced that 
this view was untenable, the publication meanwhile 
affected his prospects for life, as it attracted the notice 
of the late and last Duke of Gordon, who was at once 
a zealous Conservative and a generous patron of rising 
men. 

In summer 1826 he was a candidate for the office 
of mathematical master in the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen, and after a competition of three days was 
declared equal in scholarship with another who was 
preferred to the appointment for local reasons. “The 
fact is scarcely worth recording,” says his friend Mrs 
Watt of Old Deer, “ but the good-humour with which 
through life he bore disappointments is marked in his 
laughing announcement as he entered my house on 
his way home. ‘Well, here I am! just come, like 
Johnnie Cope, to publish my own defeat.’ ” 

By one of those combinations which, doubtless, in 
the plan of Providence, bear on every event of our 
lives, though we are often unable to trace them, the 
Duke of Gordon, who had been struck with the Corn- 
Law pamphlet, had his attention drawn to Mr Robert- 
son by Dr Skene Ogilvie. The Duke had asked Dr 
' Ogilvie to recommend a tutor for some young relatives, 
residing at Gordon Castle ; and the clergyman did not 
forget his friend. On his recommendation Mr Robert- 
son was appointed to teach the boys and arrange the 
library, the School of Pitsligo being meanwhile taught 
by a substitute. He won the high esteem of both Duke 
and Duchess, who afterwards did much to advance his 
interests in life. To his duties in Pitsligo he never 
returned. On the 10th July 1829 the Governors of 
Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen appointed him head- 
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master of that institution. This office was conferred 
without any direct solicitation on his part, solely on 
account of his high reputation, and the strong recom- 
mendation of some of his intimate friends. Such a 
result was the more gratifying, because, when his 
mother urged him to apply for the vacant situation, he 
said firmly, “No! I have applied and competed in 
Aberdeen all that I will do, and they know what I 
am well enough now. We shall just leave it to Provi- 
dence.” 

Gordon’s Hospital is a noble charity, somewhat 
similar to that of Heriot in Edinburgh. It was founded 
on a deed of mortification by Robert Gordon, merchant, 
for the education of sons or grandsons of decayed 
burgesses of Aberdeen. At their admission boys 
must be from eight to eleven years of age. ‘The idea 
of the founder was to make his hospital “a family,” 
of which the master is head, and very careful direc- 
tions are given for the selection of one whose principal 
care would be to see “that the children and servants 
be brought up and instructed in the fear of God, and 
therefore he shall, every Lord’s Day and Thursday, 
some time in the afternoon, catechise and instruct the 
children and servants in the common ground and ~ 
principles of faith and Christian religion contained in 
the Scriptures of truth.”* There are teachers and a 
matron under him, but he is the responsible head of 
the institution, bound to superintend the work of every 
class-room and all the domestic arrangements, and to 
pervade everything with the spirit of religion. The 
whole of the rules and regulations are marked by a 
singularly wise and devout forethought—doing all 

* Rules of Hospital, p. 65. 
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that can be done to provide for a good result from 
Robert Gordon’s benefaction. 

The first aspect of his situation seems to have grati- 
fied Mr Robertson, who thus writes to Mrs Farquhar 
of Pitsligo Manse :— 

3d September 1829. 

“As the harvest is now considerably advanced, it 
becomes me to disencumber myself of my charge at 
Pitsligo, particularly as I am aware ‘ of olden time’ 
that you are a stanch foe to pluralities of every de- 
scription. You will therefore do me the favour to 
present my compliments to our kind and mutual 
friend the minister, and request of him to declare the 
School of Pitsligo vacant on Sunday first. And you 
will at the same time do me the favour to accept, in 
name of yourself, your husband, and every individual 
of your family, from Ann down to my quondam antag- 
onist in pugilistic exercises, little Tommy, my sincere 
thanks for the multiplied instances of your kindness 
which I experienced at Pitsligo, and for the many 
many delightful hours that I have passed in your easy 
and most agreeable society. 

«...,. And now, if you ask me how I am liking 
my new situation, although my limited experience 
scarcely qualifies me to return a very positive answer, 
I may go the length of saying that, from what I have 
hitherto seen, it promises to be very agreeable. Mrs 
Keith, the matron, is a pleasant, good-hearted woman, 
who wishes to make everybody happy. The Provost 
and Magistrates in general have been particularly 
kind, and seem very much disposed to strengthen my 
hands, if need should be, in every possible way. Last 
of all, the boys are not worse than other boys, and 
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were they to be weighed in the scale with the rising 
generation of Rosehearty,* it strikes me that they 
would not be found wanting. My lodgings, victuals, 
&e., are excellent ; and, in short, nothing is wanting 
to make me as happy as I can ever expect to be in 
this world but the society of those whom I lke as 
much as I do the inmates of Pitsligo Manse. I should 
not, however, have the folly to wish for such society, 
for experience has taught me that Pitsligo folks and 
Pitsligo ways are peculiar to that part of the country, 
and are sought for in vain in another land.” 

But although he either did not choose to tell his 
friends all the difficulties of his new situation, or per- 
haps was not yet fully aware of them, he soon saw that 
all his energies were demanded, and he set himself to 
the work. “He found the Institution, owing to various 
causes, In an unsatisfactory state. The discipline was 
much relaxed, the morals and habits of the boys were 
in great need of amendment, and the system of educa- 
tion was imperfect and faulty.” Obviously, his first 
duty was to establish discipline, and to make his firm 
hand felt over the whole establishment ; and, by means 
of direct personal influence, to counteract, so far as pos- 
sible, the evils of the hospital system. Amongst the 
many dangers to which such an institution is exposed, 
the tendency to a low tone of morality is very marked. 
There is a species of social tyranny which makes the 
strength of the older boys the highest law that juniors 
know, and the youngest boy soon learns that it is 
easier to bear the master’s punishment than the cease- 
less persecution of his companions. When any fault 
has been committed, the discovery of the culprit is a 


* Rosehearty—a fishing village in the parish of Pitsligo. 
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work of supreme difficulty, for all are banded in a 
well-understood pact to show no mercy to an informer. 
A boy appears with black eyes, and no amount of 
threatening will elicit for the teacher any more explicit 
information than that the unfortunate pupil fell on 
the playground. He dares not tell that he owes his 
mark to the fist of some big boy who was too strong 
for him. This evil, with its kindred evils of com- 
bination for mischief, and propensity to conceal truth 
and tell direct lies, the head-master resolved to attack. 
Thoroughly upright in all his own dealings with the 
boys, he strove unceasingly to impress on them the 
true manliness of honesty. His sagacity frequently 
enabled him to detect some plot or plan which was 
being concocted, and he had but little mercy on the 
pupil whom he convicted of duplicity. To him, this, 
in all its aspects, was one of the chief of sins, and by 
precept and example he did much to banish it from 
the Institution. His discipline was stern and severe, 
but he showed the boys that it was based on the rules 
of pure morality, and on no caprice or wilfulness of 
his own. He taught the direct responsibility of every 
boy to God, and, under God, to his master. Banish- 
ing all weakness of discipline, and manifesting ceaseless 
vigilance, he established the fact of his supremacy in 
the eyes of every one. So sudden and decided a 
revolution was not the easy road to popularity, and 
by the boys and their relatives he was dreaded as the 
severe disciplinarian. Yet every one had confidence 
in the rectitude of the head-master; and he hoped 
when this had been thoroughly established to complete 
the confidence in a loving trust. As it was, during 
his term of office he did much to promote the efficiency 
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of the hospital by restoring discipline and advancing 
the position of the masters. 

The Governors soon appreciated his worth, and 
treated him with a generous confidence that made his . 
relation to them one of much comfort. On his instal- 
lation he found that many who received admittance 
were wholly uneducated, and when he communicated 
this fact to the Governors, they resolved for the fu- 
ture to make some previous elementary instruction 
indispensable. If the boys be resident in Aberdeen, 
the head-master is to examine them and see whether 
they have received such education as may be ex- 
pected at their age, and with their previous training. 
If at a distance from Aberdeen, they are required 
to produce some satisfactory certificate of their 
being able at least to read an ordinary chapter in 
the Bible.* 

In accordance with his suggestions, the Governors 
also resolved to divide the education into depart- 
ments; another teacher was added to the staff, and 
the number of pupils was increased. 

Previous to the appointment of a mathematical 
teacher, he himself formed a mathematical’ class of 
some thirty of the more advanced pupils, and taught 
them for a considerable period with a degree of 
energy and success rarely equalled. It is the testi- 
mony of Dr Ogilvie,f “that, when appointed teacher 
in this department in 1831, he found the pupils com- 
mitted to his charge advanced to a degree which, 
although using all his efforts, he could never after- 
wards reach.” -Nor was this the only voluntary work 


* Minutes of Governors, 6th October 1829. 
+ Dr John Ogilvie, LL.D., editor of the ‘Imperial Dictionary.’ 
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which Mr Roberton undertook in addition to his 
own Gutics, Iut during great part of his mastership 
he acted for ome or other of the teachers. One ff 
then, who eventually resignel his office, was in bad 
health ; and in taking notice of is resignation, the 
Governors state that the duties properly devolving on 
this teacher had ~been for the most part discharged 
by Mr Bobertoon, though without any complaint from 
him” Dr Ogilvie was slterwards incapacitated by ill- 
nes for undertaking a)\ the work of his department, 
and for him aleo the headmaster was an ficient and 
a willing substitute. , 
The record of these daily labours, interesting and 
exemplary though they be, docs uot teach so high a 
lesson 2% the following “Resolutions” They speak 


howe to all who fancy duty and devotion incompatible, 


and young men especially may learn from them what 
it is to offer God our present being as ~a living sacti- 
fice” Prefixed to them is a humble prayer to God for 
“an outpouring of Thy Holy Spirit on my soul, and 
the gracious communication of that divine strength 
by which Thon girdest Thy people for the warfare of 
life” <I begin the year ailing on Thy name, even 
on Thine only; go forward with me throughout the 
course A it, and keep my heart fixed, and at all times 
waiting on Thee, the Lord” 

“On this second day of January, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one years, being the day on which | have 
completed the twenty-cighth yerr of my age, I James 
Robertson, at the present time master of Robert Gor- 
don’s Hospital, Aberdeen, anxious for the better regu- 
lation of my conduct as an intellectual, iramorta), and 
accountable bang, humbly pray that, in the strength 
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of the most high God, I may be enabled to adhere to 
the following resolutions as the invariable rules of my 
future life: and that God, for Christ’s sake, would 
counsel me by His wisdom, and direct me by His 
Spirit, through all the dangers of the present state of 
existence, that I may thus follow on to know the Lord, 
and in the end of time behold His face in mercy.” Of 
the resolutions, nineteen in number, the following are 
the chief :— . 

“1°, That I am to begin and end each day with 
praise and thanksgiving, with an humble confession of 
my unworthiness and guilt, with earnest petitions for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on my heart, and 
with a solemn and unreserved dedication of every 
power that I possess to the honour and glory of the 
Lord my God.” 

“ 5°, That, feeling a deep and indelible impression 
on my mind that the eye of God is in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good; that the government 
of the world is in His hands; and that infinite wis- 
dom, combined with infinite goodness, characterises 
all the appointments of His providence,—I shall never 
cease to consider it a sacred duty, incumbent on me 
as a moral being, and especially as a Christian, to be 
resigned to His holy will in all things ; to be contented 
and happy with the lot which He has assigned me on 
earth ; and to look forward to the future with the 
cheering hopes inspired by a well-founded and con- 
fident belief in the unchangeable perfections of His 
character.” 

“6°, That as, in the secret recesses of my own 
heart, it shall be the first object of my life to hallow 
the name of God; so, in all my intercourse with the 
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world, I shall keep the same end steadily in view, and 
consider it a sacred duty to avoid all profane jesting; 
to avoid also all impious, and even unseasonable, allu- 
sions to the language of Scripture; to give no occasion 
to others to sin, by either joining in the coarse laugh 
of the scofter, or applauding the wit of the man who 
points his shaft at religion or virtue; and never to be 
ashamed to acknowledge, as my reasons for such con- 
duct, that I dread above all things the very thought of 
offending God; and that I account the fear of the Lord 
both the beginning and the consummation of wisdom.” 

“ §°, That, as an humble aspirant to the important 
office of the holy ministry, it shall be my constant 
prayer to God that He would, in an especial manner, 
keep me diligent in the study of His revealed word; 
that he would impress upon my mind, not the vain 
and presumptuous glosses by which erring men have 
oftentimes explained away the spirituality of His holy 
law, but the pure and unsophisticated dictates of the 
spirit of truth; and finally, that, sanctifying my heart 
and lips with the burning coal of Christian love, He 
would fit me for preaching to others, in their genuine 
and primitive purity and simplicity, without keeping 
back any part of them, the glad tidings of salvation, 
first published on earth by my Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

«12°, That, although I consider it a sacred duty 
which I owe to God, to allow no consideration of 
authority, however high, which does not alter my con- 
victions, to interfere with opinions which I have coolly 
and deliberately formed, yet it shall ever be a principal 
object of my care to keep my ears open to the recep- 
tion of truth; to behave towards those who entertain 
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sentiments different from my own, with the utmost 
temperance and modesty; to venerate the hoary head 
of age, and to weigh well its sage counsels before I 
commit myself by action, in opposition to them; and, 
above all, to guard against the too prevalent error of 
representing those who differ from me as sinning 
against their own consciences, by maintaining opinions 
which, although they may appear to me to be alike 
unreasonable and pernicious, may, for aught I can 
positively know to the contrary, be honestly professed 
by the parties by whom they are advocated.” 

“13°, That, thoroughly and from the bottom of my 
heart detesting, not only all slander, but likewise all 
evil speaking, even although it should be partially 
founded in truth, unless where the painful disclosure 
may be necessary for vindicating the outraged feelings 
of virtue and decency, for securing the ends of public 
justice, or for cautioning the young and unwary to be 
on their guard against the snares of evil company, 
I shall always endeavour to bridle my tongue; and 
where the demonstration of such sentiments may be 
expected to be attended with good effects, I shall 
not fail to show my severe displeasure at the con- 
duct of the man who, with lying lips or a malicious 
heart, slanders his neighbour’s good name, and takes 
an unseemly pleasure in holding up the infirmities of 
a fellow-creature to the scornful gaze of a censorious 
world.” 

“19°, That I shall, at the commencement of every 
week, read over with care the above resolutions ; try 
every part of my conduct by the standard which the 
vows recorded in them afford ; rejoice and persevere 
in what is night, and deplore and correct what is 
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wrong ; that thus, through the gracious assistance of 
God, daily advancing in wisdom, and daily strengthen- 
ing my virtuous habits, I may be enabled to live as 
becomes a creature whom God has endowed with 
reason and conscience, and called to Himself by hold- 
ing forth the glorious and animating hopes of life and 
immortality as a reward sure to all that turn from 
the slavery of sin and Satan to the reasonable service 
of the living God.” 

Surely few of us set out in life with such high 
purposes! The other resolutions are of the same 
character. They pledge their author to cherish con- 
stantly reverential thoughts of God; to say or write 
nothing contrary to the example of Jesus Christ; to 
support all institutions which conduce to the spread 
of the gospel, &c. ‘The last two record his resolve to 
keep a diary, and a journal for extracts from books 
and for thoughts that might occur to himself. 

The only rules, thus carefully laid down, of whose 
observance there is no trace, are those pledging him 
to keep journals. If ever written they were destroyed, 
and I here append literally every word of journal that 
remains from his busy life for his biographer. 

“January 3—I spent the morning of this day 
partly in attending to the duties of my class and 
partly in reading some chapters of Dr Reid’s Philoso- 
phical Essays on the much controverted question of 
Liberty and Necessity. The greater part of the re- 
maining portion of the day has been occupied in 
writing out and copying over the latter half of the 
above resolutions. On the whole I have been tolerably 
busy, without, however, having felt in any high degree 
that eager desire of pushing forward with which I am 
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sometimes favoured. Miscellaneous reading, news- 
papers, Travels, &c. in Africa. 

“January 4.—I spent the morning as usual in 
attending to the duties of my class. During the 
forenoon my time was a little broken up by sundry 
interruptions ; but I read over with considerable care 
a pretty long paper in the 27th vol. of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review, on the subject of the currency—a_ short 
abstract of which paper is inserted in Journal B.” 

The words of an observant eyewitness will testify 
that even at this early period he fulfilled some part 
of his high aspirations. “Mr R. was at this time, as 
he proved himself to be afterwards, a keen and able 
disputant, and was always ready to defend his opinions 
when they were impugned. He almost always suc- 
ceeded, if not in convincing, at least in silencing his 
opponent. I have been present at several disputes 
in which he was engaged, and whether the question re- 
lated to philosophy, metaphysics, theology, or politics, 
I could not help admiring the readiness and dexterity 
with which he brought out the strong points which 
favoured his own views, or detected and exposed the 
weak points of his opponent’s arguments; but in all 
this he displayed no bitterness of feeling, and when- 
ever the contest was over, with him all was harmony 
and kindness.”—(Dr Ogilvie’s MS.) 

It was not possible that one so fond of discussion 
should remain unmoved by the political agitations of 
these times; and a long and elaborate anonymous 
pamphlet on ‘The British Constitution and Parlia- 
mentary Reform’ was published for him by Mr Tait 
of Edinburgh in 1831. It is on the Tory side, 
certainly, but it is not the work of a partisan, and 
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contains many very just reflections still applicable to 
the subject. He takes objection to the extent of 
the changes proposed by Earl Grey’s Bill, but cordially 
approves of its principle of extended representation, 
and advocates gradual instead of sweeping reforms, 
that the disturbed balance of things may settle into 
equilibrium between the successive alterations. Its 
tenor may be learned from the following sentences of 
the preface: “It is all very well for the political 
speculator to propound new and ingenious theories. 
He may thus give splendid proof of ability, and, 
should his speculations manifest soundness in them- 
selves, and be found adapted to the circumstances of 
the social union, he may become, in the end, to an 
incalculable extent, the benefactor of his fellow-men ; 
but such speculations are not to be generally intro- 
duced into the practice of government until a careful 
observation of all their bearings, and satisfactory, 
though partial illustrations of their beneficial conse- 
quences, shall have stamped them with experimental 
value, and assimilated them to the mass of elementary 
truths.” 

Two letters to his mother at this period complete our 
narrative of his mastership. 


“ Rosert Gorpon’s Hospitat, 28th Feb. 1832. 


“My pear DEAR Motuer,—It is a long time since 
I wrote you, but I have been often thinking of you, and 
never without thanking a kind Providence that gave 
me such a parent. I cannot remember all your love 
and kindness, without putting up my most fervent 
prayers to Almighty God that you and my dear father 


may be long spared to be the guardians and the guides 
c 
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of your children, and that when your pilgrimage here 
is ended, you may be received together into the realms 
of everlasting bliss. I hope that you are keeping your 
health well, and that you are taking proper care of 
yourself. You surely need not have much to do now, 
since there are, thank God, so many good lassies to 
relieve you, and who, I am convinced, will on every 
occasion be more than willing to lend you a helping 
hand. I trust they are all in good health and good 
spirits, and that they are all that might be expected 
of my mother’s daughters. When I wish them their 
mother’s sound sense, warm affection, and sincere 
piety, I wish them more than the world has to bestow 
—and a portion which cannot fail to render them both 
useful and respectable through time, full of hope in 
death, and happy through eternity.” 


‘“Ropert Gorpon’s Hospitat, 7th July 1832. 
“My pear Moruer,—lIt gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that, by a communication from my good 
friend the Duke of Gordon, inclosing a letter from the 
Earl of Aberdeen, I learn that I have just been ap- 
pointed to the church of Ellon. Pray for me, that I 
may be found qualified for so important a charge ; 
and, with grateful wishes to my father and sisters and 
brothers, I am, my dearest mother, your affectionate 

son, “ James ROBERTSON.” 


His own wishes were now fulfilled, and a field of 
congenial labour awaited him. But so deeply was he 
impressed with the responsibilities of the sacred pro- 
fession to which he was destined, that often in the 
silence of the night he was heard pacing his room for 
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hours, and, all unconscious of being overheard, pray- 
ing for mercy to pardon his sins, and grace to help 
him in his embassy for Christ. His colleague, Dr 
Ogilvie, whose room was below, states that, from the 
time of his presentation until he left Aberdeen, this 
was his frequent practice, and testifies how deeply 
the tones of his powerful voice betokened the earnest- 
ness of his supplication. 

On leaving Aberdeen he wrote to the President 
and Governors of Robert Gordon’s Hospital, 13th July 
1832, resigning his office. It is thus he terminates 
the connection mutually agreeable :—“ I cannot allow 
this occasion to pass without expressing my most 
grateful sense of the flattering attention and kindness 
which I have uniformly experienced at your hands 
during the period that I have been employed in your 
service. Accept, in return, my warm acknowledg- 
ment of your many undeserved favours, and my best 
wishes for the continued welfare and prosperity of the 
valuable institution which, under your judicious man- 
agement, has already reached so high a degree of 
respectability and usefulness.” 

The unanimous and cordial thanks of the Governors 
for “his excellent and exemplary conduct during the 
few years he has filled the office of Master in the 
Hospital” were communicated to Mr Robertson, along 
with the acceptance of his resignation. And now the 
probation of seven years is closed by his entering on 
the work of the ministry at Ellon. 


CG. ADP EE Ra LEE 
THE PARISH MINISTER. 


1832-1843. 


THE time of Mr Robertson’s ministry in Ellon was the 
most eventful which the Church of Scotland has seen 
since the Revolution. As a member of the Church 
Courts he played a prominent part in the “Ten Years’ 
Conflict” which ended in the Free Church secession ; 
but his own parochial work continued almost as though 
the conflict had been unknown. Ere we come to 
the lamentable wars of ecclesiastical factions, let us 
linger for a little on the peaceful activities—religious, 
social, and intellectual—of a country minister’s life. 
Ellon, at the time of Mr Robertson’s ordination, 
contained upwards of thirty square miles, being nearly 
eight miles in length and about four in breadth. The 
district of Savoch has since been erected into a new 
parish, and the minister of Ellon’s boundaries are 
considerably lessened. In the outward aspect of 
things there was not much to attract, for Ellon can 
boast of no romantic scenery or any striking historical 
associations. ‘There is plentiful evidence of vigorous 
and skilful husbandry, and the eye sweeps over swell- 
ing slopes, bare of trees, but dotted with many a com- 
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fortable cluster of farm-buildings. There is a quiet 
beauty in the valley of the river Yethan, which almost 
bisects the parish, as it wanders seaward through rich 
loamy soil. Here, says tradition, was found the large 
pearl in the crown of Scotland, and pearl-oysters still 
slumber in the channel of the stream. The village of 
Ellon lies in the valley, and from the right bank of 
the stream it looks pleasing, if not picturesque. The 
turrets of the castle rise up from amid terraces and 
trees in feudal state ; its modern beauty contrasting 
with the roofless ruin by its side, where the Earls of 
Aberdeen were wont to live. From the houses of 
the village stand out the Manse, with its willows 
waving their leaves of silvery green, and the large 
barn-like Church, ultra-Presbyterian in its contempt 
of all ornament. ‘Trees, gardens, houses, in straggling 
outline, gradually mingle the village with the surround- 
ing country, with farm-steadings and detached cot- 
tages. The Episcopal chapel, amongst a few houses 
on the high bank where we stand, seems to be the 
rude result of parochial masonry, and only its cross 
would make the visitor suspect that it is other than 
the meeting-house of some republican church. 

In this village Mr Robertson took up his abode in 
1832, but not at first in the manse. It was not pos- 
sible for him to furnish it; and for the first two years 
of his incumbency he lived in comfortable lodgings 
more suitable to his means. At the end of that time 
he removed to the manse, where he spent three years 
of bachelor life. In 1837 he was married to the 
widow of his predecessor, Mr Douglass. In her he 
found truly a helpmeet; and, if I were allowed to 
speak of the living as of those who are gone, I should 
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have much to say of the happiness he enjoyed in this 
new relationship. To his three stepsons he was as 
much attached as though they had been his own chil- 
dren, and there never was father more devoted or 
self-sacrificing. They grew up around him, loving 
and beloved, in a happy household circle, on which 
no bereavement came while its home was the manse 
of Ellon. 

Mr Robertson had looked anxiously forward to the 
duties of a preacher of the gospel, and to this primary 
function of the ministry he now devoted much care. 
The text was usually chosen on Sabbath evening ; 
books relating to the subject were read early in the 
week ; and for many years every word of the discourse 
was carefully written. His aim was to present the 
truth of the text lucidly and completely to his people. 
He preached without notes,—always an important 
fact in the reputation of a country minister, and to 
his powerful memory causing little effort. Yet he 
was never what would now be called “a popular 
preacher.” THis mind delighted in metaphysical sub- 
jects, and sometimes his hearers could not follow 
his reasoning without an exertion to which congrega- 
tions are not much inclined. He had little of the 
artist in composition, and lacked the graces of oratory. 
But the more intellectual of his audience delighted in 
his exhaustive treatment of his text ; and all, whether 
learned or unlearned, felt the power of his closing re- 
marks, in which he brought the truth home to their 
consciences. As years advanced, his fervour of appeal 
increased ; and an instructed and aroused people cor- 
dially appreciated his faithful ministry. At times, 
when. he was so pressed with other work as to be 
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unable to write his sermon, he spoke extempore, and 
these were his most successful efforts as an orator. 
Then only did he throw aside all the trammels of 
formal logic, and speak heart to heart throughout his 
sermon, as he always did at its close. His preaching 
was neither exclusively doctrinal nor practical, but 
that union of both whose subject is “faith working 
by love.” Men as they listened grew both wiser and 
better ; and yet it was not in the pulpit that he won 
his chief power over the parish. 

In Ellon, as everywhere else, his chief strength lay in 
himself—in his character as an earnest and true and 
devoted man. In visitation of his parish he was un- 
wearied. The aged, and especially the sick, were his 
constant care. ‘To see them, and bring home to them 
the truth of the Gospel, he spared no pains and feared 
no weather. There was a kindly sympathy flowing 
through all he did, and an unfeigned interest in all 
their humble cares which won their hearts to him. 
They poured the whole tale of their distress into his 
attentive ear, and the keen susceptibilities of the poor 
invalid were gratified by finding on his return that he 
had not forgotten a single circumstance. His wonder- 
ful memory, letting nothing escape that once had awak- 
ened his interest, established him in the very heart 
of anxious mothers who revealed the troubles of a large 
family, and of frail old folks who loved to tell stories 
of the past while they cowered over the fire. Many 
of the bereaved still remember that warm grasp of the 
hand and kindly greeting, which, even more than his 
appropriate words of consolation, convinced them that 
in the hour of darkness and trial their minister was 
their friend. He was generous to a fault in relieving 
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their necessities, and his natural sagacity seemed often 
to desert him when some tale of distress reached his 
ear. 

Thus gaining the hearts of the old, he was equally 
careful of the young. In those days, when Sabbath 
schools were less common than they are now, he saw 
their value, and most vigorously conducted one in the 
village from the first. It was his own school, in 
the strictest sense, for he was the only teacher, and 
every Sunday morning he gathered round him all the 
young, from children barely able to repeat the Shorter 
Catechism up to young men and women, such as are 
now usually found in a private class. What the 
youngest repeated the elder pupils were asked to ex- 
plain, and the latter had also lessons on Christian evi- 
dences. In his regular visitation of the parish his 
custom was to divide it into districts, and for each 
district to name a place—usually a farmer’s barn—at 
which he expected the parishioners to assemble. To 
avoid interference with farm-work, this was in the 
dead of winter, and for several days each week, until 
the circuit was completed. Those resident in the 
district trooped together at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
and from his list, or frequently from memory, he 
remarked how many of each family were present, 
and inquired into the causes of others’ absence. 
When no valid reason was forthcoming, he said that 
he would expect the absentees on another day, which 
then and there he named. If even then he found 
a few wanting, he offered to meet them on a Sab- 
bath afternoon at the manse—only meet them he 
must somewhere. ‘This was all publicly said, and every 
parishioner who could possibly attend was at some one 
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of those diets of examination each year. Such examina- 
tions were and are customary in the district, but prob- 
ably at few has attendance ever been so thoroughly 
enforced. He had a strong conviction that the minis- 
ter who is not a teacher of the system of revealed truth 
scarcely does half his work ; and he maintained that 
no man can teach without frequently examining to see 
how far his instructions are understood. ‘To enlist the 
memory of children is not enough: he must imbue the 
minds of those approaching maturity ; and even in 
after years must strive to repel false doctrine,and ignor- 
ance scarcely less dangerous than error. Itwas not easy 
to carry out these ideas, but he succeeded most com- 
pletely. The explanation of his success must be found 
in that conviction of his sincerity, and deep respect for 
him asa man, which all through life he inspired. To go 
against the wishes of a minister so faithful and so un- 
sparing of himself, would have provoked the censure 
of a whole parish. ‘The very mode of procedure at a 
diet was characteristic. All young persons were ex- 
amined individually. Children repeated the Cate- 
chism, psalms, and prayers; boys and girls more ad- 
vanced repeated passages of Scripture previously 
selected by him; the young men and women were 
examined on Christian evidences and Scripture his- 
tory ; while the attention of adults and heads of fami- 
lies was directed to the truths of Christian doctrine. 
On some favourite themes he expatiated at great 
length, and the light of a winter day often failed him 
ere his task was done to his own satisfaction. If the 
place of meeting could be lighted, the sederunt was 
prolonged ; in the schoolrooms, where both fire and 
light could be had, he often asked those whose homes 
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were near to sit still when the rest were sent away at 
nightfall. It was not the season for a comfortable 
seat in a farmer’s barn, but he seemed unaffected by 
the elements. ‘The floors were sometimes damp, and 
barn-doors and walls are not made to keep out wind. 
Some of the audience might leave to warm themselves 
for afew minutes at the kitchen fire, but the minister 
sat still. He made the occasion a regular ordeal of 
family training, and, being thoroughly in earnest him- 
self, was much displeased with anything lke culpable 
remissness. Not unfrequently some youth was startled 
to hear a sentence like this, “ Why, last year you were 
as far advanced as now: how comes it that you have 
made no progress ?” Ifhe had reason to know that the 
parents were remiss in their duty of domestic tuition, 
he never failed to give them publicly the blame, and to 
excuse the children. The visitation became a most 
important parochial fact, and the well understood test 
of domestic discipline and personal knowledge. Heads 
of households looked forward to it when they gathered 
their children and servants round the fireside ; train- 
ing their famihes with conscious anxiety, and, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, not a little emulation. 
Even those who at first grumbled at its stringency 
soon owned its power for good, and cordially gave 
it their countenance. ‘Tradition tells, indeed, of one 
old woman who “ wadna gang to be heckled, and ha’e 
her taes drappin’ aff wi’ the cauld ;” but who, finding 
herself alone in her persistency, went at last. Whether 
she was “heckled,” we cannot say; but it is likely 
that she enjoyed the meeting, and felt her heart, if 
not “her taes,” grow warmer, 


In so large a parish Mr Robertson soon saw the in- 
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sufficiency of one school, and he set himself to secure 
the establishment of another at Tillydesk, about four 
and a half miles from the village of Ellon. The school 
of Ellon was at that time taught by Mr Lillie, now 
the Rev. Dr Lillie of Wick, one of his warmest and 
most respected friends. To prevent the new school 
from hurting the position of a teacher so invaluable, 
he prevailed upon the heritors to increase Mr Lillie’s 
salary to the highest legal amount, and to assess them- 
selves over and above for £17 of salary to Tillydesk. 
To secure a grant from the Dick Bequest, which has 
done so much to benefit education in the northern 
counties of Scotland, it was necessary to supplement 
the income thus provided by the heritors; and a legacy 
to the parish, for educational purposes, was accord- 
ingly appropriated to the new school. But to erect 
suitable buildings some £300 was required. For 
this purpose he opened a subscription in the district, 
had a sale of ladies’ work, which was patronised by the 
ladies at Haddo House, himself gave a course of sum- 
mer evening lectures in the church, making collections 
for the object ; and having thus obtained the greater 
portion of the sum, his sanguine spirit prompted him 
to take the entire responsibility. The buildings were 
erected, and an excellent teacher appointed, one fixed 
duty of whose office was to teach a Sunday school, 
under the personal superintendence of the minister. 
Mr Robertson regularly attended this Sunday school 
in the afternoon, as well as his own at Ellon in the 
morning. The school is still in vigorous operation, 
and its Sunday school constantly carried on. All 
this the parishioners justly refer to the time of Mr 
Robertson. It may not be so generally known that, 
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besides his own subscription, the sum expended ex- 
ceeded his receipts from every source by about £40. 

He introduced gas into the church, promising that, 
if his people would subscribe the requisite sum, he 
would have a regular afternoon diet of worship, and 
only detain them an hour and a half. To this he faith- 
fully adhered. 

While in these and many other ways providing for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of his parish, Mr 
Robertson set himself to advance its material interests. 

None know better than a faithful country minister 
the state of parish roads. The gig he would like to 
keep smart for state occasions goes down into ruts, 
and its wheels are scratched, and its springs loosened, 
till it rattles like a milk-cart. Things are little better 
on horseback ; for when he is returning late from some 
distant visitation in the driving rain, he dare scarcely 
attempt a trot lest his horse should fathom some 
treacherous hole, or trip on protruding stones that 
he remarked in the morning. The unwearied minister 
of Ellon found his movements impeded even in summer 
on mere tracks, into whose ruts his gig sank to the axle, 
and which in winter defied the progress of wheels. 
He prevailed on the principal tenants to offer to per- 
form, free of charge, the carriage of all materials needed 
for the formation of good roads. Armed with this 
offer, he attended the meeting of road trustees, and 
urged on them to devote the chief portion of the 
funds at their disposal to the district on whose behalf 
he made this offer, which at once proved the necessity 
and lessened the difficulty of improvement. In a few 
years excellent roads were the, result, the main line 
passing close to the new school at Tillydesk. 
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In everything connected with the parish he took a 
deep interest, and exercised every year an increasing 
influence for its benefit. Most ministers have or 
acquire sufficient knowledge of agriculture to ask 
intelligent questions, but he was one of the most 
enterprising farmers in the parish. His glebe was the 
scene of many an experiment; and on the farms of 
his more intimate friends also he directed improve- 
ments. On one occasion having formed an incorrect 
estimate of the strength of some new manure, he used 
it on the glebe, and burnt up every blade of grass on 
which it was laid. But nothing daunted, he tried 
again. His crops were famous over the district, and 
every visitor at the manse was taken out to see the 
“crops on the glebe.” 

Mr Robertson’s early training and personal tastes 
made him a vigorous practical farmer, but his opera- 
tions received a great impetus from the publication 
of Liebig’s ‘ Report upon the State of Organic Chem- 
istry, drawn up at the request of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science’ This now 
famous work began a new era in the history of agri- 
culture; superseding, by its broad and intelligible 
principles, the empiricism of former times. It was 
published in the winter of 1840-41, and opened up a 
new world to Mr Robertson. He had studied chem- 
istry when at college, and was able to appreciate the 
eminently suggestive work of the German chemist. 
Its reasoning, too, so thoroughly deductive, suited his 
bent of mind. He was in early life excessively fond 
of deductive reasoning—even undervaluing inductive, 
in comparison—counting all logic good or bad in the 
measure of its resemblance to his favourite geometry. 
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The work of Liebig was a perfect delight to him; and 
in the ‘Statistical Account’ of his parish (May 1841), 
he anticipates that now “chemistry may be confidently 
expected to render as important services to agriculture 
as it has already rendered to arts and manufactures,” 
and urges on landed-proprietors, and especially on 
the Highland Society, to make experiments, in the 
assurance that all expense will be amply repaid by 
the result. But he was not content with idle admir- 
ation or advice, and himself set the example he desired 
to see. Among many experiments made by him I 
may mention one of special significance. Liebig sug- 
gested to the farmer to dissolve bones in sulphuric 
acid before applying them to the soil as manure. In 
exact accordance with the suggestion, Mr Robertson 
and Mr Hay of Tillydesk,* who had had many dis- 
cussions on the subject, applied the solution in the 
summer of 1841. The favourable results obtained in 
the production of turnips were reported in the end of 
that year in a local newspaper and in the ‘ Mark Lane 
Express.’ In the following year some of the farmers 
in the parish were induced to try the dissolved bones 
on a larger scale; and the watering-pan, which had 
been the minister's implement, was superseded by a 
liquid-manure cart, constructed expressly for the 
purpose.t ‘The results were reported through the 
same channels as in the former year, and more fully 
in the ‘Farmers’ Magazine’ for January 1843. The 


* T have here to acknowledge my great obligations to Mr Hay for infor- 
mation on this subject and others connected with Mr Robertson’s ministry 
in Ellon. 

+ In 1843, in Ellon, and probably elsewhere, the actual solution ceased to 
be used, and the superphosphate of lime is applied in a dry condition. Im- 
mense labour is saved, but the advantage is not quite equal. 
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article is from the pen of Mr Hay, who explained that, 
“by the action of sulphuric acid on bones, a super- 
plospluae of lime is produced, and that that salt, being 
soluble, is in the state most suitable for assimilation. 
Phosphate of lime,” he added, “and nitrogen, in the 
form of ammonia, seem to be the chief requisites in 
manure for almost every species of plants, and the 
question therefore arises, how can these substances 
be procured in the greatest abundance, and at the 
cheapest rate?” The question here raised is still 
the most important inquiry in the chemistry of 
agriculture. And now, after the lapse of twenty 
years, when we see the principles of Liebig’s work 
directing the operations of the farmer, and the 
chemical “superphosphate” the farmer's favourite 
manure, it seems a significant act that, so far as is 
known, these experiments in Ellon were the first 
application of dissolved bones to the soil of Great 
Britain; and thus that the great and growing advance 
of scientific farming, in consequence of Liebig’s sug- 
gestions, was pioneered by a country minister and his 
friends. 

As the more stirring times of the Church called him 
out from his retirement, the parishioners were proud 
that theif minister could take such a place in the 
ecclesiastical wars of the period. ‘Their pride was 
mingled with affection when they found that he who 
was famous in the Assembly had his heart so fully 
amongst his own people, entering into their joys and 
sorrows with as much zest as though he knew no 
wider sphere than the parish. One of his congrega- 
tion, a farmer's wife, was subject to depression of 
mind from religious melancholy, and no entreaties or 
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prescriptions could prevail on her to make any phy- 
sical exertion, although it was the obvious regimen 
for the restoration of health. But she could not re- 
sist the influence of the minister, who, knowing the 
circumstances, induced her to attend him by urging 
that he was going to mow, and needed her. She 
agreed ; and the minister and the invalid took their 
places for some hours in the labours of the harvest. 
The melancholy charm was broken; other exertions 
succeeded, and the means were blessed in the recovery 
of the patient. 

His home-life in the manse was that of a student. 
He read much, usually glancing over the leading 
reviews and magazines as they appeared. He was 
always chiefly engrossed with some one subject, to 
which he gave characteristic attention—now it was 
philosophy, now geology, now chemistry. In meta- 
physics his favourite philosophers were Campbell, 
Reid, and Stewart, to whose “common sense” system 
he was an adherent ; although his speculative tenden- 
cies led him to appreciate Kant as a greater genius 
than any of these, and to seek some such combination 
of Kant and Reid as was afterwards systematised by 
Sir Wiliam Hamilton. To geology he always turned 
with much liking, although protesting strongly against 
the assumption, then common, that the changes in the 
earth’s crust never went on more violently and rapidly 
than now. He was confined to bed with sore throat 
when Sir Charles Lyell’s book appeared, and he read 
it eagerly, at the rate of a volume a-day. The critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and such cri- 
tical commentaries as had then appeared, were con- 
stantly on his table; and he bought most of the 
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German works on theology which had appeared in 
an English form. He lingered much on the Eng- 
lish divines,—-Butler, Barrow, and Dr Samuel Clarke 
being, in those days, his favourites; he spent consider- 
able time on the writings of the early Latin Fathers ; 
and found his favourite relaxation in reading Cole- 
ridge and Crabbe. He had a special admiration of 
Coleridge, loving to dwell on the wise sayings of the 
Mystic. Throughout the period of his ministry he 
read much in old books and documents regarding 
Church law. In later years especially his table literally 
groaned under huge dusty tomes, full of the laws, and 
acts, and experiences of “ Ye Kirke.” From these he 
turned for relaxation to the applications of chemistry 
already mentioned. In all these things, whatever he 
did was done with a complete absorption of mind, 
which, especially during his bachelor-days, led to an 
unusual degree of the student’s usual disregard of 
health, in neglecting meals and forsaking sleep. 

Mr Robertson had little experience of solitude, for 
at his hospitable fireside guests were seldom wanting. 
To one visit he always looked back with much plea- 
sure. It was that of Dr Duff, then returned for the 
first time from India, and full of the wonders and 
the necessities of Britain’s Eastern Empire. Several 
friends have given me concurrent testimony, that from 
this time his views on many subjects manifested a 
change. Not that we would attempt to date his con- 
version at this period. Indeed, he was wont to say 
that he owed his serious impressions, under God, to 
his mother’s training, and their continuance to fre- 
quent perusals of Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and Progress of 


Religion in the Soul. But the conversation of the 
D 
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great missionary, so full of ardent zeal and philo- 
sophical knowledge, kindled the kindred spirit of the 
country minister into that burning desire to spread 
the gospel, which grew with every day of his life and 
brought him prematurely to his grave. “I remem- 
ber,” says one, “his saying to me on that occasion, 
that he was so much impressed with the necessity 
and importance of missions, that he had been brought 
seriously to consider whether he ought not to demit 
his charge at Ellon, and go out to India as a mis- 
sionary.” God had work for him at home; but he 
never lost his warm regard for Indian missions, nor his 
affectionate interest in the labours of Dr Duff. ‘A 
brief Exposition of the Principles, Operation, and 
Prospects of the Church of Scotland’s India Mission, 
drawn up by the Presbytery of Ellon, and addressed 
to the Members of the Established Church within 
their Bounds,’ was written by Mr Robertson, and is 
perhaps better adapted for its purpose of informing 
the Church than any which has ever been printed. 
In the parish of Ellon he made a warm appeal to his 
people, and had a warm response in a large contribu- 
tion to the funds of the scheme. 

Still more eagerly did he enter into the Church Ex- 
tension Scheme. Dr Chalmers paid him two visits, 
one about 1836 and one in September 1839, and re- 
peatedly manifested most intense delight in his affec- 
tionate intercourse with one of a heart so warm, 
and a head so clear, and principles so thoroughly in 
unison with his own. It needed no reasoning to con- 
vince the minister of Ellon, that for the efficiency of 
the Church more places of worship must be built ; and 
that her organisation must be expanded to supply an 
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ever-increasing population. His views of Church order 
and parochial discipline prevented his assent to the Act 
of Assembly giving chapel ministers a seat in Church 
Courts ; but no more vigorous supporter of Church ex- 
tension, even at that date, was to be found. Again he 
called upon his people, and they answered heartily in a 
parochial subscription of £96, a large sum for a country 
parish in those days. Along with Dr Chalmers he visit- 
ed Haddo House in September 1839. Chalmers became 
unwell at Haddo House, having caught cold on his pre- 
vious journey, and remained for several days at the 
manse of Ellon to recruit his health. Of the visit to 
Lord Aberdeen, Chalmers gives a graphic description 
in his Diary, adding,—* His lordship and I, as well as 
Mr Robertson, have had much talk about matters, and 
though not at one, I can perceive that his lordship is 
very desirous of an agreement, and will be of great 
use, I doubt not, in bringing it about.” Had it been 
left to these three, without pressure from less earnest 
or more bigoted men, there can be little doubt that 
the Church of Scotland’s difficulty would have been 
surmounted, and the calamity of 1843 been unknown. 
Although subsequent events severed Mr Robertson 
from Dr Chalmers, he continued to speak with affection- 
ate respect of that good and great man, to whom the 
Church of Scotland owed so much. In his own decided 
way, Chalmers pronounced Mr Robertson’s ministry 
a model of parochial work; and publicly declared, 
that if all parishes contributed like Ellon, his coffers 
would be full; if all ministers wrought like Mr Robert- 
son, the Church of Scotland’s best days would come. 
Of some features of his life, his friend and co-pres- 
byter, the Rev. Mr James Whyte of Methlick, says in 
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a letter to me,—*“ During his incumbency at Ellon he 
was always fond of metaphysics, and nothing gave 
him more pleasure than to have a discussion on some 
knotty points of philosophy. It mattered not though his 
opponent were little worthy of his skill—indeed, through 
life he cared not with whom he disputed—he never sat 
on his dignity nor scornfully silenced any one ex cathe- 
dra. Heappeared to speak as if his mission were to do 
all in his power to uphold the banner of truth, and to 
bring others to the light of it. To delight in the exer- 
cise of his reasoning powers was quite natural to him. 

“In consequence of his active business habits, and 
the practical bias of his mind, he had not studied in 
his closet so much as many lesser men have done. He 
had not, therefore, collected so many facts from which 
to reason as some of those with whom he had occa- 
sionally to contend in argument. I have heard him 
frequently express his want of taste, for instance, for 
natural history, so long as it was an accumulation of 
phenomena ; but I have at the same time often seen 
him take up a side in a debate which he believed to 
be the right one, and with his advergary’s own argu- 
ments demolish the position which they were advanced 
to maintain, and carry conviction to the mind of all 
who heard him of the soundness of his own views. 

“ When Dr Robertson was in Aberdeen, he was wont 
to occupy a leisure hour in the solution of difficult 
mathematical problems. This was a subject particu- 
larly congenial to his mind ; and even after he came 
to Ellon, I have sat up with him night after night, 
and witnessed his struggling against some mathema- 
tical difficulty till he overcame it, as eagerly and as 
much con amore as if he had been reading one of the 
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Waverley novels, or repeating Sir James the Rose, or 
some of the old ballads, which he could do word for 
word, and in which he seemed to have real enjoyment. 

“During his incumbency at Ellon, he was facile 
princeps in the presbytery, and prime mover in all 
our procedure. Indeed, the other members left the 
whole business in his hands; and we went to our 
meetings quite satisfied that all would be right if the 
minister of Ellon should be present. He took a very 
great interest in the education of his parish and of 
the district generally, and used to be the leading 
member of committee in the annual examination of 
our schools. His mode of questioning was by no 
means such as to puzzle the pupils, for a large share of 
the long sederunt was occupied in his lecturing rather 
than examining, and in his conveying valuable informa- 
tion and enforcing important lessons on his audience. 

“T never knew a man with a warmer heart, a more 
steady friend, or one more desirous to advance the 
best interests of his fellow-men. In the latter portion 
of his ministry especially, his soul seemed to burn 
with zeal for the promotion of the divine glory ; and 
while he brought the whole resources of his mind, his 
admirable tact, his inventiveness, and his extensive 
knowledge of the world, to bear on his fellow-men for 
the accomplishment of this grand object, he was all 
the while looking up to his heavenly Father with 
childlike simplicity of faith and love.” 

When Mr Robertson was called upon to describe his 
parish for the ‘ New Statistical Account’ in 1841, he 
did so in a complete parochial treatise. His exhaus- 
tiveness was not unfrequently a fault, but in this case 
is a merit, as showing the results of his experience in 
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matters physical, social, educational, and religious. 
On the subject of education he dwells at great length, 
advocating strenuously the issue of a series of school- 
books pervaded by a religious tone, and whose chief 
aim should be from history, especially biography, to 
illustrate the influence of religious principle. 

The unhappy dissensions of the Church were by 
this time coming to a crisis, and the parishioners of 
Ellon could not but hear of them. But they never 
felt the bitterness of strife. The ‘Statistical Account’ 
says—‘“The people are, in general, exemplary in their 
morals, respectful and courteous in their behaviour, 
and assiduous in their attendance on religious ordi- 
nances. They are intelligent in no ordinary degree ; 
and although, in regard to the religious or rather ec- 
clesiastical controversies now unhappily so prevalent, 
they may not be all established in the same mind, yet 
their good sense, or, as it is hoped, a much higher 
principle, leads them to express their differences with- 
out animosity and in a spirit of meekness.” Their logic 
was most natural. The immense majority reasoned, 
that those views which seemed so sound in principle 
were completely justified in practice, for they prompted 
the well known zeal of their minister; and so they 
stuck to the Moderate side. Deputations from the 
Non-intrusion party were sent over the north; and 
speeches, pamphlets, and even more enduring chroni- 
cles of the Free Church declare that now, for the first 
time, this barbarous district heard “the gospel.” It 
may readily be supposed that when agitators declaimed 
against the corrupting influence of moderate views, 
they found little favour among the parishioners of 
Ellon. In the newspapers of the period are paragraphs 
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like this :—* Ellon.—Attempt of Non-intrusion agent 
to secure a place fora meeting. There are three places 
of worship besides the parish church. No one of them 
could be had. No public hall could be had. One of 
the innkeepers advised him to ask the minister for the 
parish church. Not adopting this suggestion, he went 
away.’—-(25th March 1840.) At a later date Mr 
Begg of Liberton was deputed to convince Ellon of 
its bondage, and by dint of better arrangement a 
woodyard was secured for the meeting. It was mar- 
ket-day, and late in the afternoon. ‘The better class 
had left the town, and “the dregs of a country fair”— 
not at any time the best representatives of neighbour- 
ing parishes—formed the greater part of the meeting. 
Some small baronet, who seems to have been circu- 
lated as a chairman at the period, presided, and in 
the prefatory remarks had begun to animadvert 
strongly on the practical evils of Moderatism, when 
a stout villager, supposing rightly or wrongly, that he 
observed a personal allusion to the minister in the 
baronet’s words, seized him by the collar from behind, 
and dropped him into the sawpit. This was the 
signal for immense confusion; and amid uproar, and 
even some unsavoury missiles, the baronet and his 
reverend friend were forced to leave. When they left, 
a parishioner moved, “That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that the Rev. Mr Begg would be much better 
employed at Liberton looking after the spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners than in intruding himself 
among the contented inhabitants of this district ;” 
which was carried by acclamation.* It was in allusion 
to this occurrence that Sir James D. K. Elphinston 
* « Aberdeen Herald,’ 8th April 1840. 
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said, in one of the debates of the Assembly,—* The 
yoke of patronage, if I am rightly informed, is not the 
only yolk” which deputations find in the north.* 
This celebrated termination of “the Ellon meeting ” 
was by none more regretted than by Mr Robertson ; 
and no one would desire Church controversies to be 
similarly suppressed. But in those days men’s blood 
was up. They who heat human passions must expect 
them sometimes to boil over on themselves; and we 
cannot wonder that the answer to charges of “ barter- 
ing Christ’s crown and covenant from slavish fear of 
temporal power,” was given in this significant display 
of parochial feeling. 

At a later date (February 1843) Mr M‘Cheyne was 
sent to hold Non-intrusion meetings in the districts 
of Deer and Ellon—“ districts,” says his complacent 
biographer, “over which he yearned, for moderat- 
ism had held undisputed sway over them for gene- 
rations.’ + He preached somewhere in the village 
of Ellon, and when his own service was concluded, 
stepped into the parish church as Mr Robertson was 
finishing his sermon, and remained till the congregation 
was dismissed. Mr Robertson was not aware at the 
time who the visitor was, and afterwards regretted 
much that he had not asked him to the manse. 
When the useful life of this devoted Christian was 
closed by his premature death, Mr Robertson mourned 
for him, and often afterwards expressed his regret that 
he had missed the opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance under these singular circumstances. 

While thus engaged in parochial work and eccle- 


* See Assembly Report, May 1840. 
+ M‘Cheyne’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 167. 
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siastical controversy, Mr Robertson never forgot those 
to whom he owed the education by which he had won 
his professional position. Amid all his work and diffi- 
culties he was a good son and brother to the members 
of the household at Ardlaw. No new scenes lessened 
his childlike love of home, and frequent visits kept 
up the familiar confidence of family intercourse. He 
rejoiced as much as any of the family to see the area 
of cultivation spreading out upon the moor and the 
marsh that were so long undisturbed; and even on 
his own glebe he was not more eager for crops of a 
“hundredfold” than on his father’s farm. If he had 
good seed-corn or potatoes, or if he saw good cattle in 
the parish of Ellon, he was not satisfied until he had 
transferred a sample to Ardlaw, where he watched the 
result with an eye of almost jealous interest. When, 
for these purchases, or for any agricultural experiments, 
money was needed, he was always willing to help to 
the very utmost of his means—not grudgingly, but 
with the spontaneous impulse of filial piety. There is 
no characteristic of the man more marked or more 
amiable than this hearty identification of himself with 
all that concerned his early home. Though he had 
now a house of his own to keep up, and a position in 
the parish and the Church to maintain, for which his 
income was not adequate, he delighted to share the 
burden of his father’s anxieties. He did not hesitate to 
pledge much more than his yearly income; and, during 
the greater part of his ministerial life in Ellon, he was 
burdened with obligations of very considerable amount. 
To keep a house and family on an income of £250 a- 
year,* and to do this as suitably occupying that place 


* This is even more than the average. In 1838 the stipend of Ellon was 
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in society which belongs to a parish minister, is a pro- 
blem difficult enough to most men. But Mr Robertson 
did much more than this: and who shall wonder that, 
among the many subjects of thought in his country 
manse, was one intruding into more manses than his, 
“ How shall we make ends meet?” “Given to 
hospitality,” as every bishop ought to be; “ willing to 
spend and be spent” in the cause of Christ, the minister 
of Ellon never forgot that he was James Robertson of 
Ardlaw. His was not the vulgar ambition of “rising 
above his origin,” but the nobler desire to raise his 
family with himself. Throughout life this desire was 
ardently cherished; but as it was most tasked, it was 
also most manifest while he lived in Ellon. It was not 
merely a sanguine temperament which prompted him 
to take the burden of the obligations thus incurred, 
but a humble faith in the God and Father, who 
provideth for His own children. Need I add that 
this faith was well rewarded; that years of prosperity 
justified all the first expenditure; and that, when 
every burden was cleared away, the affectionate son 
could rejoice in the spectacle of industrious comfort 
which he saw in his father’s house 4 

A heart so full as Mr Robertson’s of home affection 
was specially impressed with the loving words of Robert 
Burns on his sterling old father. He writes (10th May 
1843), in an account of his wanderings as a Poor-Law 
Commissioner :— 

“Mr Twisleton and Mr Smythe accompanied me to 
£304; 1839, £261; 1840, €222; 1841, £231; 1842, £201; and in this last 
year, £5, 11s. had to be deducted for income tax. From this income every 
thing was bought. Of course, a minister has a glebe, but an ordinary glebe 


will not keep the horse and man that are indispensable in the country. An 
average glebe may be worth £25, while the horse and man cost £60. 
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Burns’s Monument, which is about two miles from Ayr, 
and stands on the banks of the Doon, immediately 
beside Alloway Kirk and the auld brig across the Doon, 
on which T'am-o’-Shanter’s Maggie lost her tail. I was 
really much impressed with the sight, and felt that I 
had before me the land of Burns. In Alloway church- 
yard there is a headstone erected to the memory of the 
poet’s father, on which are engraven the beautiful lines 
beginning— 
“O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains. * 

“T have, perhaps, never found myself more deeply 
moved, or had more strongly impressed on my mind 
the conviction that the elements of real greatness are 
a heart to feel, and a tongue to utter, the genuine 
sympathies of our nature. I was most deeply affected 
with the simple gravestone on the poet’s father. Verily 
it is the fact that the honest man, the humble-minded 
aefauld + Christian, is, after all, the noblest work of 
God. Death reigns over all besides, but there is here 
the living seed, aye, the opening bud, of a blessed 
immortality. May God give us and ours, and all that 
are near and dear to us, to have such a seed in our 
hearts, and the great work of life will be successfully 
accomplished.” —Letter to Mrs Robertson. 

I cannot better close this outline of Mr Robertson’s 
ministerial work in Ellon than by the following extract, 


* «© OQ ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 
Draw near with pious rev’rence and attend! 
Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 
The tender father, and the gen’rous friend ; 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe; 
The dauntless heart that feared no human pride ; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe; 

‘ For e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side. 


+ Onefold—simple. 
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portion of a letter from the Rev. Alexander Gray of 
Auchterless, then a young man in the parish: “I fear 
that I can give you little assistance with respect to our 
dear departed friend. I was merely an unnoticed farm- 
servant in his parish, and had very little opportunity 
of coming in contact with him. But perhaps you have 
got none able to give you the Doctor from the farm- 
servant point of view. Well, my impression of my 
minister was something like this: I looked up to him 
with an awe amounting to veneration, something like 
(perhaps too like) adoration. There was not so much 
love in the impression, still, the people did love him, 
and felt in the depths of their hearts when they heard 
of his leaving them. His earnestness and power in 
the pulpit, and his conversation and manner out among 
his people, naturally produced the above impression. 
At the parish school examinations he laboured very 
hard. I remember quite well the feelings of awe and 
dread with which the scholars saw his appearance on 
the examination-day. He drilled the classes most 
mercilessly, taking upon himself the great proportion 
of the work. The other members of presbytery seemed 
to look on, feeling that there was no need for them 
when Robertson was there. | 

“T was a young communicant with the Doctor. He 
took us for a considerable time before the communion 
up to the church on week nights, and laboured with us 
till eleven o'clock sometimes. It was generally be- 
tween eleven and twelve ere I got home from these 
examinations. Verily, Robertson may have been a 
‘Moderate, but he was not an easy-going one. He 
was an agonising worker.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


NON-INTRUSION CONTROVERSY—PRINCIPLES AND 
FIRST STAGES. 


“ Bur now we approach the region of living men, where 
character is sacred and passion is strong; and there- 
fore we reverently turn aside.” Thus the author of 
the ‘Church History of Scotland’ pauses in his work 
when he comes to the period of the recent contro- 
versies. Less fortunate is the compiler of these pages, 
for justice to the dead demands that I should follow 
the thread of biography, even through scenes of bit- 
terest strife that rankles in the memory of many still 
living. The ashes are scarcely sprinkled on the 
smouldering fires, and it is not willingly that I would 
seek to tread upon them. An impartial history of 
the Non-intrusion controversy has yet to be written, 
and it is not probable that the present generation 
will see it. The secret springs of action are not yet 
laid bare, and many journals and letters must be 
obtained ere the covering is removed. Party mani- 
festoes are common enough, but the Christian public 
has come to desire something between the wide 
extremes ; something which will accurately state the 
facts, and, while marking the hopeless divergence 
to which conscientious men were led by impulse or 
prejudice or error, will refrain from reckless charges 
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affecting either side.* No such project can be here 
entertained, and yet it will be refreshing to the Chris- 
tian reader to find that one who took a leading 
part in the wars of the Church, never imputed bad 
motives to an opponent, or ceased to cherish a warm 
regard for the good men from whose views he most 
widely differed. Written records of his inmost thoughts 
on events as they occurred are before me, and selec- 
tion from them shall be faithfully made. There is no 
room to extenuate aught, or to set it down in malice, 
for the private letters and the public speeches are true 
to one another and to themselves, as utterances of a 
thoroughly decided, but thoroughly tolerant mind. 
Some prefatory and connecting remarks are indis- 
pensable to a right appreciation of the position Mr 
Robertson took up, and the very remarkable Christian 
spirit in which he kept it. I only enter on the con- 
troversy in so far as he was concerned; and although 
it is perhaps impossible to do even this without giving 
offence, I shall at least strive to avoid it. 

It is quite unnecessary to go farther back for a 
starting point than the Veto Act of 1834. The Re- 
form Bill had come with its sweet taste of power and 
visions of indefinite blessing to the middle classes of 
the country. ‘The power of the few was wrested from 
them, and vested in the body of intelligent citizens. 
It was a time of trial for all privileges and restrictions. 
The friends of reform thought that now every abuse 
of power would be abolished ; the opponents feared 
that every vested right would perish. Neither hopes 
nor fears have been fulfilled, but they passed from 


* The reader who desires a lucid statement of the principles at issue, will 
find it in Dr Turner's ‘ Scottish Secession of 1843.’ 
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politics to the affairs of the Church. Men remembered 
that in her earlier history the Church of Scotland had 
been the only body representing the people, and that 
she had a free and popular Parliament when the Crown 
was despotic, and when the nobles were in anarchy. 
They recalled her privilege of free debate, her bold 
censures of ill-regulated power, and her firm resistance 
to royal encroachment. The men who had now won 
political rights called for a revision of the ecclesi- 
astical franchise, and a voice in the concerns of 
the Church. They could not brook the grievance of 
Patronage, whereby one man was permitted to send 
spiritual teachers to the Christians of a whole parish. 
The Church had often protested against it—many a 
resolution to seek its removal was on the records of As- 
sembly. Was it to be borne that, in these days of diffus- 
ed intelligence and popular power, an oligarchy should 
thrust ministers upon a people? At the same time, 
the voluntaries strengthened their objections to the 
theory of the Church by assailing her practice. They 
pointed to the apparent despotism of the patron, in 
proof of their assertion that an establishment is hostile 
to the rights and privileges of Christian congregations. 
Those who loved the Church were compelled to look for 
some means of strengthening her against assault, and 
of adapting her to the requirements of the time. But 
how this was to be done they did not agree. Some 
called for popular election of ministers; some cried, 
make the invitation of a majority of the communicants 
indispensable to the settlement of a presentee : almost 
all saw that it was needful to make some change. The 
system then followed was that a patron selected one 
- from those whom the Church had already licensed to 
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preach, and presented him to the vacant living; where- 
upon the Presbytery within whose bounds the parish 
was situated, appointed him to preach in the church 
on a stated day, that his intended flock might hear 
him. After the presentee had preached, the congrega- 
tion were afforded an opportunity of signing a docu- 
ment inviting him to be their minister, this document 
being denominated ‘the call.’ After this was signed, 
the Presbytery proceeded to take the presentee on 
trials, by examination of his acquirements, but the 
people at any time during the course of these trials 
might give in to the Presbytery a ‘libel, charging him 
with immorality of conduct or unsoundness of doc- 
trine, and until proof of this was led, the Presbytery 
could not proceed to the settlement. On the day of 
ordination the people were summoned to state any ob- 
jections they might have to his life or doctrine; and, 
if objections were not forthcoming or were not sub- 
stantiated to the satisfaction of the Presbytery, the 
presentee was regularly ordained and settled as minister 
of the church and parish.* Thus the Church courts 
were sole judges of a man’s fitness to preach, and of his 
being qualified for ordination to a charge—two dis- 
tinct stages in the Presbyterian church. If the pre- 
sentee was already minister of another parish, his 
previous ordination exempted him from examination 
of his acquirements by the Presbytery, but as regarded 
the rights of the people to libel or to object, the pro- 
ceedings were identical. 

It will be observed that the initiative in the settle- 
ment did not belong to the people, but to the patron, 
who issued a presentation. ‘T’he parishioners were, in- 


* See Hill's ‘ Constitution of the Church of Scotland,’ section ITI. 
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deed, asked to sign “The Call,” but “The Call” had no 
legal effect in the settlement. It was a courteous in- 
vitation—an encouragement—but no more. ‘The real 
power of the people lay in their right to lodge objec- 
tions; and even this had nearly fallen into disuse. 
Moreover, the objections were restricted to the presen- 
tee’s “life or doctrine ;” his suitableness for the vacant 
charge not being considered open to question. 

Some, therefore, demanded that the initiative should 
henceforth belong to the people—that their invitation 
should be the first step ; in other words, that patron- 
age should be abolished. Others were willing to let 
patrons retain their initiative, if it were made indis- 
pensable to the settlement that “The Call” should be 
signed by a majority of the people. A number de- 
sired to give more force to the people’s objections, by 
inviting them to state any reasons, of whatever kind, 
which weighed with them against the induction of the 
presentee, and pledging the Church to consider these 
in a fair and liberal Christian spirit. But a very large 
party, disliking this tedious mode of judging special 
objections, finally resolved to propose, that when a 
majority of the male heads of families, being com- 
municants, should be unwilling to have the presentee 
as their pastor, the simple expression of their unwil- 
lingness, without reason assigned, should be considered 
by the presbytery sufficient ground for rejecting him. 
Therefore they proposed to make this the law and 
practice of the Church. In the Assembly of 1833 
their proposal was introduced by Dr Chalmers, and 
seconded by Lord Moncreiff. But the motion of Dr 
George Cook was carried, which proposed to make it 


competent for heads of families, in full communion 
E 
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with the church, “to give in to the presbytery, within 
the bounds of which the parish lies, objections, of what- 
ever kind, against the presentee, or against the settle- 
ment taking place ;” adding that, if the presbytery judge 
these well founded, they shall reject the presentation. 
Thus the battle had begun. Next year (1834) Lord 
Moncreiff made and carried a motion substantially 
the same as that of the previous year; and this be- 
came the famous “ Veto Act,” the effect of which was, 
that if the “people declared the presentee unacceptable, 
the presbytery should, on that ground, reject him.” ” 


* For the convenience of those who wish to compare the exact words, I 
append the two motions :— 

Dr Cooks Motion, carried in 1833, and embodied in Regulations brought 
up in the following year, was :—‘‘ The General Assembly declare that 
in all cases in which a person is presented to a vacant parish, it is, by 
the law of the Church, sanctioned by the law of the land, competent for 
the heads of families, in full and regular communion with the Church, to 
give in to the presbytery, within the bounds of which the parish lies, objec- 
tions, of whatever nature, against the presentee, or against the settlement 
taking place; that the presbytery shall deliberately consider those objec- 
tions, and that, if they find them unfounded, or originating from causeless 
prejudices, they shall proceed to the settlement. But if they judge that they 
are well founded, that they reject the presentation, the presentee being un- 
qualified ; it being competent to the parties to appeal from the sentence 
pronounced, if they shall see cause.” 

The Veto Act, as carried in 1834, was :—‘‘ That the General Assembly, 
having maturely considered the overtures, do declare that it is a fundamen- 
tal law of this Church, that no pastor shall be intruded on any congregation 
contrary to the will of the people ; and in order that this principle may be 
carried into full effect, the General Assembly, with the consent of a majority 
of the presbyteries of this Church, do declare, enact, and ordain, that it 
shall be an instruction to presbyteries, that if, at the moderating in of a call 
to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of the male heads of families, 
members of the vacant congregation, and in full communion with the 
Church, shall disapprove of the person in whose favour the call is proposed 
to be moderated in, such disapproval shall be deemed sufficient ground for 
the presbytery rejecting such person, and that he shall be rejected accord- 
ingly, and due notice thereof forthwith given to all concerned ; but that, if 
the major part of the said heads of families shall not disapprove of such 
person to be their pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the settlement 
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The principles expressed in the motions of Dr 
Cook and Lord Moncreiff, are those in support of 
which, for ten years, the opposing parties, called re- 
spectively “Moderate” and “Non-intrusion,’ were 
arrayed. It is obvious that both implied the neces- 
sity of some change on the previous mode of pro- 
cedure. More popular working of the law of 
patronage was indispensable. In this both parties 
agreed. ‘They further agreed in a desire to preserve 
patronage. Much clamour was afterwards raised, 
and this fact was frequently lost sight of; but it 
is as clear as evidence can make it, that the pro- 
posers of the Veto Law proposed it to perpetuate 
patronage. Both parties refused to give the people 
the initiative. But the question between them then, 
and ever afterwards, was this: Shall a presentee be re- 
jected simply because the people refuse to have him, 
or because the people’s reasons for refusing him are, 
in the judgment of the Church courts, well founded ? 
There seems to us, in looking back, very little doubt 
that the veto was as clumsy as it was unconstitu- 
tional. If the vetoists desired to give the people 
their choice, the obvious course was to destroy the 
patron’s initiative; for, supposing that the congre- 
gation had fixed their affections on a particular 
minister, and the patron presented another, their only 
revenge — we cannot call it resource—was to con- 
tinue vetoing a whole series of successive presentees.* 


according to the rules of the Church ; and further declare, that no person 
shall be held to be entitled to disapprove, as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if 
required, solemnly to declare, in presence of the presbytery, that he is actu- 
ated by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a regard to the spiritual 
interests of himself or the congregation.” 

* To prevent this, the original regulations provided that, after the patron 
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If, on the other hand, the vetoists desired to give 
effect to the people’s conscientious objections, their 
obvious course was to join with those who proposed 
to hear and judge objections of every kind, whether to 
the presentee generally, or to his fitness for the parti- 
cular charge. Not only was the veto thus clumsy, 
but it was, besides, unconstitutional; for it intro- 
duced, in one year, an idea totally new in the history 
of the Church, and, by introducing it, abolished 
the jurisdiction of Church courts, in virtue of which 
they were the judges of a minister’s qualifications for 
office. It was on this ground that Dr Mearns led the 
opposition to it in the Assembly of 1834; and with 
all that clear, cogent reasoning, which no man in the 
Church could use in equal perfection, proved, that in 
consenting to this, the Church transferred her right of 
“collation.” * Sir Henry Moncreiff had said “that it 
was the office of the patron to present, of the people to 
object, and of the Church to judge.” t But in place of 
the Church, through her courts, sitting to judge, while 
the people preferred their objections, this new law 
gave to the people the power of rejecting a minister 
without saying wherefore, and thus “gave them a 
co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Church in granting 
collation.” { 


It seems, if possible, still clearer to us, that these 


had the six months for presenting, the presbytery became patrons. If the 
presbytery presented, the veto was not allowed, and the old rule of objec- 
tions applied. But this distinction was afterwards rescinded, and power 
was given to veto the presentee of the presbytery like others. 

* ** Collation :” the act of the Church in conferring the church and bene- 
fice on the person presented.—See Robertson on the ‘ Veto Act,’ p. 18. 

+ See Lord Aberdeen’s Speech in the House of Lords, 1843. 

$ See Mearns’ Speech in Synod of Aberdeen, 1834. 
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things being so, the change effected by the Veto Law 
was completely beyond the power of the Assembly, and, 
if accomplished at all, ought to have been introduced 
in an act of the Legislature, and so made the law of the 
land. Never before, in the history of the Established 
Church, had the simple dissent, without reasons, of a con- 
gregation, been held an insuperable bar to induction. 
And it does seem strange that these considerations did 
not prevail with the supporters of the veto, especially 
when pressed on them by their opponents. Dr Chalmers, 
at first, was in favour of a more liberal interpretation 
and popular administration of the law as it stood. Even 
when prevailed upon to support the veto, he strongly 
urged the propriety of seeking an Act of Parliament, 
if for no other reason, yet at least to make assurance 
doubly sure. But in this, as in many other proposals, 
he was overruled. Had an Act of Parliament been 
obtained, the stormy years of conflict would never 
have been known; and who can estimate what the 
present position of the Church might have been, if her 
children had been still united? But while we see all 
this in the light of history, let us not forget how dif- 
ferently Dr Chalmers and his friends were placed. 
The Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General—the law 
officers of the Crown—pronounced the act perfectly 
competent on the part of the Church. Lord Moncreitt 
gave it all the sanction which his great acquirements 
and undoubted love for the Church could confer. It 
is said that Lord Brougham was consulted before it 
was submitted to the Assembly—it is certain that he 
afterwards, in the House of Lords, expressed his ap- 
proval of it. The Government agreed to exercise 
their patronage in accordance with its provisions. It 
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is, therefore, utterly unworthy of any one, however 
strongly he may dislike the veto, to deny that its 
first promoters acted conscientiously in making it the 
law of the Church. For several years the Moderate 
party, although they had objected to it on principle, 
submitted to its operation, still doubting its legality, 
but not raising the doubt. 

Another Act of Assembly was passed in the same 
year, on somewhat similar grounds, and with kindred 
results. Dr Chalmers’ great enterprise of Church 
Extension was planting churches over all the land, 
and a great and growing body of zealous ministers 
placed in these were evangelising the masses. ‘The 
Assembly now conferred upon these ministers of 
chapels a seat in Church courts and all the powers 
of jurisdiction belonging to parish ministers. The 
minority urged that it was not in the Church’s power 
to give civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction to men 
who had no legal territory, and were therefore not 
incumbents of parishes. They argued that endow- 
ment was necessary to give a fixed position to a minis- 
ter of the Church, and that the proper course was 
to have means devised by which large parishes might 
be legally subdivided, and chapel districts made into 
new parishes. Dr Chalmers himself had previously 
sought to make endowment a condition of ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction.* But this Assembly was resolved to 
assert its own powers at whatever risk, and, by the 
mere fiat of the majority, chapel ministers took their 
seat in Church courts, although possessed neither of 
territory nor endowment. The old parochial system 
was rudely set aside. It had moulded the national 


* Buchanan, ‘Ten Years’ Conflict,’ i. 325. 
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character in past ages through which it was handed 
down, and now in place of being extended for an in- 
creasing population, it was joined to a totally incom- 
patible idea, and thus virtually destroyed. To give 
a chapel minister a parish round his church was to 
strengthen the Establishment ; but to set him, simply 
as a chapel minister, on a level with parish ministers, 
was to destroy its fundamental principle. 

These, however, were the resolutions of the Church, 
or of the dominant party in her councils, and the 
minority, although disapproving, submitted. She was 
strong in the affections of the people; all that she did 
was prospering. But on the halcyon days soon came 
the storm. In 1834 the Earl of Kinnoul presented 
Mr Robert Young to the parish of Auchterarder. He 
was vetoed by the majority of male heads of families, 
and, after further proceedings in the Church courts, 
was, in July 1835, rejected by the presbytery. He 
appealed to the Court of Session on the ground that, 
although by Acts of Parliament “presbyteries are bound 
and astricted to receive and admit whatsomever quali- 
fied minister, presented by his Majesty or other laick 
patrons,” * yet the presbytery of Auchterarder had re- 
jected him without a trial, had thus “denuded and 
abandoned their right and duty as a Church court to 
judge of, and decide upon the qualifications and fit- 
ness of the presentee for the pastoral office and charge” 
—and all this because of a veto of the parishioners. 
He asked the court to declare his rejection, without 
having been tried, an illegal act. The presbytery 
pleaded, in defence, that “all matters relating to the 
trial and induction of ministers are subject to the 

* Act 1592, ¢. 116. 
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jurisdiction of the Church courts, whose sentences are 
final and conclusive.” * 

Thus the whole question of church jurisdiction was 
brought to issue, and the greatness of the case tasked 
the powers alike of the Bar and the Bench. The plead- 
ings began in November 1837, and the decree of Court 
was pronounced in March 1838. The result was, that 
by a majority of eight to five the Court declared the 
Veto Act illegal. Possessed of this decree in his favour, 
Mr Young applied to the presbytery to take him on 
trials as directed by statute. But they referred the 
matter to the higher Church court, and eventually the 
General Assembly took up the question as that of 
the Church’s spiritual independence. The Rev. Mr 
Buchanan, in after times the zealous and skilful histo- 
rian of his party, moved the adoption of a declaration 
of spiritual independence, containing assertions of the 
Church’s exclusive jurisdiction in all matters touching 
the doctrine, government, and discipline of the Church ; 
stating that the General Assembly will, at all hazards, 
defend and uphold this; and “that they will firmly 
enforce obedience upon all office-bearers of this Church 
by the execution of her laws in the exercise of the eccle- 
siastical authority wherewith they are invested.’+ In 
his speech he declared, that “what the Assembly was 
concerned with was not the wisdom of the Church but 
the competency of the Church in passing such a law 
at all.” “She will never consent,” he said, “to abandon 
a law which she has made under a solemn conviction 
that it was imperatively required, alike by a regard to 
the fundamental principles of her own constitution, to 
the spiritual welfare of her people, and to the honour 

* Report of Auchterarder Case. + Buchanan, i. 479. 
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and glory of her supreme and only Lord.” Dr Cook 
in vain moved a declaration that the Church will 
maintain and preserve her spiritual powers derived 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, and yet that it is the 
duty of an Establishment to yield obedience to the 
existing laws. The majority gloried in their declara- 
tion. They took up a position in defiance of the law of 
the land, as interpreted by the courts of law ; they did 
not stand on the Veto as a wise and prudent measure, 
but simply as a measure which the Church had adopted. 
The ground which they strove to occupy throughout 
was thus voluntarily chosen, and the author of the 
‘Ten Years’ Conflict’ finds it a “pleasing reflection,” 
that the principles then laid down were followed out 
with equal consistency and constancy to the end.* 
It was this rash assertion of exclusive jurisdiction 
which plunged the Church into her troubles. The 
Veto was adopted in good faith, and but for the 
unwarrantable claims which its defenders henceforth 
mixed up with its defence, the Act of Assembly, thus 
proved contrary to existing laws, would probably have 
been legalised. The full meaning, indeed, of these 
claims only gradually manifested itself in the course 
of events, yet the whole principles of the subsequent 
controversy are not only implied but enunciated in 
this debate. Dr Cook had proposed that a final in- 
terpretation of the law should be sought by appeal to 
the House of Lords, and, although his motion was 
lost, this was afterwards done. In May 1839 that 
supreme Court confirmed, in every particular, the 
judgment of the Court of Session, and the Veto was, 
therefore, authoritatively pronounced illegal. 


* Buchanan, 1. 490. 
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But, meanwhile, another case attracted attention, 
more vitally affecting the Church, and specially con- 
nected with the subject of this memoir. This was the 
famous case of Marnoch, in the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie. Of the many resolutions, commands, and in- 
terdicts of courts, ecclesiastical and civil, it is not 
easy to give, in short compass, an intelligible sum- 
mary; and it would be much easier to write a volume 
on the subject. But we shall attempt a general state- 
ment. 

When the parish of Marnoch, in the presbytery of 
Strathbogie, became vacant, the majority of the heads 
of families petitioned the trustees of the Earl of Fife, 
the patron, to present Mr David Hendrie to the living. 
The petition was disregarded, and a presentation in 
favour of Mr John Edwards was laid on the table of 
the presbytery, 27th September 1837. ‘The presby- 
tery proceeded in accordance with the Veto Act, and 
the people vetoed Edwards.* Ere proceedings termi- 
nated, the Court of Session, in the Auchterarder case 
(March 1838), had declared the Veto illegal and incom- 
petent ; but the Assembly (May 1838) ordered the 
presbytery to proceed according to that act and re- 
ject Edwards. The presbytery obeyed. Thus far 
the proceedings of presbytery had been in accordance 
with the rules of the Church. 

But now came the collision. The patrons, assuming 
that the parish was vacant, presented Mr Hendrie, and 
when his presentation was laid on the presbytery table 


* Was it wonderful that parishioners, on whose choice the patrons had 
trampled, now vetoed the presentee of those patrons? Such results were to 
be expected from an act which gave to congregations the power of absolute 
rejection, but not of initiatory choice. 
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(July 1838), an interdict from the Court of Session 
forbade the presbytery to proceed farther with his 
settlement, as Edwards had not been legally rejected. 
In these perplexing circumstances the presbytery 
paused, waiting further light. The Assembly of 1839 
disregarded the decision of the House of Lords on the 
illegality of the Veto, referred the Marnoch case to the 
Commission,* and instructed the presbytery to report 
to the Commission any change of circumstances. The 
Commission ordered the presbytery to “suspend pro- 
ceedings in the settlement of the parish ;” but evidently 
recognised Hendrie as rightful presentee. The Court 
of Session, on Edwards’ application, repeatedly declared 
the presbytery “bound and astricted” by the law of 
the land to try Edwards in the usual way, but not at 
liberty to reject him, merely because of the people’s 
veto ; and at length the presbytery, on the 4th of De- 
cember, entered in their minutes their conviction that 
it was their duty to make trial of Edwards’ qualifica- 
tions, notwithstanding the injunction of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission, on the 11th of December, in con- 
sequence of this, reversed and rescinded the proceed- 
ings of presbytery, and SUSPENDED the seven ministers 
constituting the majority from all their functions; 
reserving power to repone themif they “compear per- 
sonally, and subscribe an assurance that they will sub- 
mit themselves to the judicatories of the church, om this 
and all other matters, but not otherwise.” Thus was 
the die cast. The non-intrusion party had sought to 
learn the law from the House of Lords, and when the 


* «The Commission” may be popularly described as a ‘‘Committee of 
the whole House,” which meets immediately after the close of the General 
Assembly, and at stated periods during the year. 
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decision was against them, not only refused to obey, 
but endeavoured to compel all the inferior judica- 
tories to do the same. For be it remembered that the 
presbytery had not inducted Edwards. They had 
not even resolved to induct or admit him. They had 
only resolved to take him on trials, in terms of the 
statute—the very statute to which we all appeal as the 
charter of Scottish presbytery. They pleaded that 
they were willing to hear the people’s objections to 
him as the law required. Mr Candlish admitted this; 
yet, in moving that they be suspended, said, “I pray 
the Commission to remember that what the whole 
independent jurisdiction of the Church is now perilled 
and staked upon is this—the right of the ecclesiastical 
courts to reject a presentee for no other reason but 
the dissent of a majority of the communicants in a 
parish. The Church may have been right or wrong in 
adopting this particular principle. Still her entire 
jurisdiction in the settlement of ministers is involved 
in maintaining it. If we compromise this point— 
however we may talk of giving effect otherwise to the 
popular voice, and listening to every hint of objection 
which the people may offer—if we give up this point 
now, we give upall.”* The Commission, accordingly, 
sent ministers to preach in the parishes of the sus- 
pended seven, and proclaim the sentence of suspension. 
The seven ministers appealed to the Court of Session 
for protection against this sentence, inasmuch as it 
was beyond the power of the Commission to pronounce 
it, and they were still, by law, ministers of the Church 
of Scotland. The Lord Ordinary interdicted the 
deputation of the Commission from using the church, 


* Report of ‘Speech of R. §. Candlish,’ revised. Johnstone, 1839, 
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school, or bell, so that the parish ministers be not 
molested. This is known as the first Strathbogie 
interdict. It was granted on 20th December 1839. 
But on the 15th February 1840 the Court granted 
interdict against the deputies of the Commission 
preaching in any of the parishes, or otherwise molest- 
ing the complainers in the functions of the ministry. 
This is usually styled the extended, or second Strath- 
bogie interdict. Of these interdicts we shall hear 
much. 

In continuing this narrative of the Strathbogie 
case to the points of open warfare, we have passed 
over another discussion in the Assembly of 1839 on 
the Veto Act after the Auchterarder decision in the 
House of Lords. On 20th March 1839, Mr Robertson 
thus wrote to his friend the Rev. James Whyte, now 
of Methlick, at that time labouring in Glasgow :— 
“ Well, the Auchterarder case is by this time decided, 
and we shall hear in a day or two which of the great 
parties in the Church has taken the right view of the 
law of the land. My own view of the case is still 
unchanged, but, whichever party gain the victory, I 
trust that it will be used with becoming moderation, 
and that every effort will be made on both sides to 
reconcile conflicting opinions. You know that I have 
long had an idea that the Church may do, virtually 
at least, all that she has done, and still keep within 
both the letter and the spirit of the statute; and 
should the House of Lords decide the question before 
them according to my anticipations, I am still willing, 
for the sake of peace, that a rule for the induction of 
ministers, constructed on the principle of this idea, 
should have a fair trial. May a Higher Power order 
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all for the best, and prevent an inconsiderate zeal 
from carrying any of us lengths which, in our cooler 
moments, we may see cause to regret.” 

The news from London reached Aberdeenshire in 
due course, and Mr Robertson was prepared to speak 
and vote in accordance with those views when the 
Assembly met. He was by this time well known in the 
Assembly, to which his presbytery returned him every 
year, and his sagacity and earnestness made him much 
trusted. He thus writes to Mrs Robertson on the 20th 
May 1839 :—*The Auchterarder case comes on on Wed- 
nesday, but there is no truth in the story that Dr Cook 
and Dr Chalmers have come to an understanding with 
each other on the question. Cook will move some- 
thing of the nature of the measure about which you 
have sometimes heard me express myself, —ze., a 
measure expressly affirming the people’s undoubted 
right to urge any objections against the presentee’s 
suitableness for the particular charge. I was with 
him in his lodgings a long time on Friday, and he 
then promised to add to his motion, which was at 
first very general, a clause of the character above al- 
luded to. The other party, in as far as they are 
agreed, propose, I believe, to apply to Government, 
but I understand that considerable difference of opinion 
prevails among them. I shall not be much surprised 
if we have three motions. We had a vote on Satur- 
day about sustaining a Commission, in which the 
Moderates, though they were, in my opinion, in the 
right, were defeated by a large majority. Many of our 
friends, however, were not in the House, and several had 
not come up, so that the Saturday vote is not regarded 
as an index of the strength of parties. I spoke a few 
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words on the subject, but notwithstanding all my 
eloquence the thing went wrong.” 

Things went still further wrong on Wednesday, for 
the Assembly, by a large majority, declared that Mr 
Young, or the patron, might now get the emoluments 
of the benefice of Auchterarder, but that the Church 
could not abandon the principle of the Veto Act ; and 
appointed a committee to consider the matter, and con- 
fer with Government, if necessary.* The unfortunate 
distinction here drawn between the benefice and the 
charge was a favourite one with Dr Chalmers, who 
maintained the fallacy that the state might take away 
the benefices from those who broke the law, while still 
they should remain ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
He overlooked the question of statutory duty, and 
simply spoke of pecuniary damages. 

Of the proceedings of this Assembly Mr Robertson 
writes to his wife: “You have heard by this time of our 
defeat on Wednesday, which was sound enough in the 
matter of votes, though we may, I think, fairly console 
ourselves with the reflection that the strength of argu- 
ment was on our side. Chalmers, who understands 
little of the ways of men, still, I understand, glories in 
his triumph; but several of his more judicious friends 
begin to feel themselves in rather awkward circum- 
stances—at least this is my impression. For the two 
past days—for I will not enter more minutely on the 
debate of Wednesday—we have really had a most de- 
lightful Assembly. Duff delivered his farewell address 
on Thursday, and drew tears from almost every eye. 


* For the convenience of those who wish to have further information on 
this debate, the three motions proposed are to be found at the end of this 
chapter. 
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There was the usual admixture of the most profound 
philosophy, the most elevated poetry, and the most 
genuine and single-hearted piety ; and these—added to 
the peculiar situation which the apostle of Hindostan 
occupied in being about to return to his Eastern field 
of labour, ‘there to preach the Gospel, there to die, 
and there to be buried ’—did, as you may well suppose, 
render the effect altogetheroverpowering. We have had 
deputations from the Presbyterian Churches of Eng- 
land, from the Synod of Ulster in Ireland, and from 
the Synod of Canada. Of course the addresses from 
the members of one and alk of these deputations were 
far inferior to Duff’s—still the effect was of the most 
pleasing character, and I must say that, notwithstand- 
ing our wide, wide differences of opinion, the General 
Assembly never appeared in my eye to be so like an 
assembly of Christian men as it has appeared to be 
during the last two days.’”—May 25, 1839. 

Words like these are truly refreshing. We have 
been forced to enter on the details of the lamentable 
strife ; and we cannot stir the old documents without 
having our nostrils filled and our eyes blinded with 
the controversial dust that we should gladly leave 
undisturbed. But we breathe a purer air when we 
come to such unstudied expressions of a truthful mind 
and an affectionate heart as are found in those letters 
of Mr Robertson, written from the very midst of the 
conflict, and with no idea, even the most remote, that 
any one but the sharer of all his thoughts would see 
them. The reader, to whom they are now presented 
in their untouched simplicity, may rest assured that 
the intellectual shrewdness and the noble Christian 
aspirations which they manifest are truthfully charac- 
teristic of the man. 
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But we must resume our narrative. The summer 
wore on with its eventful conflict between Church 
and law on the Marnoch case, and at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Synod of Aberdeen Mr Robert- 
son moved that the Synod overture the General 
Assembly on the subject of the Veto Act. In a 
speech of several hours, he proved the necessity of the 
Church abandoning her untenable ground, and pro- 
ceeding in accordance with her constitutional rights 
and privileges in the settlement of ministers. He 
urged very strongly a more liberal application of 
the Church’s powers in favour of the people, and, 
shadowed out the principles of the bill afterwards 
proposed by Lord Aberdeen. His speech was char- 
 acteristically exhaustive and complete—so much s0, 
indeed, as to lead to a request from his brethren that 
he would publish it. He set himself to comply with 
this request, but the speech grew under his hands, and 
he devoted the leisure hours of the early part of 
winter to the composition of a book which, after long 
delay in the printer’s office, appeared in March 1840 
as ‘Observations on the Veto Act.’ This at once 
placed him in the very front rank of the Church, and 
men of all opinions joined in speaking well of it. He 
was so convinced of being in the right that, when 
urged to an earlier publication, he used to say that he 
would collect a few more facts, and then he hoped it 
would be “ unanswerable.” 

On the eve of publication he writes to the Rev, A. 
Simpson of Strichen :—“ My ‘ Veto Observations’ are 
now in the press ; and, would the printer only prove a- 
little more active, they might be published in about a 


fortnight. They have cost me a great deal of labour, 
F 
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and are likely to involve me in a considerable expense, 
while of their doing good in the present state of the 
public mind I have much doubt. But this I cannot 
help, as I am conscious of having done my best. | 
have no particular information upon the subject ;, but 
it is certainly my impression that the high party will 
retain a majority in the ensuing Assembly, though 
not perhaps the large majority of former years. 
Nine-tenths of that party appear to me to be utterly 
ignorant of what they are about ; while their leaders 
again, who should know something of the matter, 
seem unwilling to stoop to acknowledge that they 
have been in error. More moderate measures may, 
and I trust will, be forced upon them ; but of their 
voluntary adoption of such measures I have no hope. 
The difference between the contending parties is not 
a difference of more or less, but a difference of prin- 
ciple, in regard to which I do not see how any com- 
promise can be effected. The plan which proposes 
to reject a man without assigning any reason for his 
rejection can never be amalgamated with that which 
holds sacred the fundamental principle of justice: that 
every man shall have a fair trial, and that none shall 
be cast but upon the ground of relevant and verified 
objections. Every reason should be taken quantum 
valeat, and every means should be taken of affording to 
the people all facilities in bringing forward objections ; 
but that their arbitrary and unreasoning dissent should 
constitute a bar to settlement appears to me to in- 
volve a principle equally hostile to impartial reason 
and sound religion. With Dr Chalmers, when he was 
in this quarter, I had several long conversations upon 
the subject ; and though he said nothing which could 
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commit him to the view which I have all along enter- 
tained, he did seem to be not very adverse to the plan 
which I submitted in the October synod. Since then, 
with the exception of a letter which he wrote to me 
from Dunkeld on his way south, I have had no com- 
munication with him. I regret extremely that he has 
mixed himself up with this Strathbogie business, as, 
from the disposition which he manifested while here, 
I thought he might have done much to bring his own 
party to terms of reason, From the entertaining of 
this hope, however, I fear I am now precluded. Still 
itis my opinion that, if Parliament—which I trust will 
be the case, and which indeed I have reason to believe 
will be the case—refuse to concede the claims of the 
Church, Dr Chalmers’s voice will be opposed to seces- 
sion. This appears to me to be all that can now be 
expected of him; and as I do not see that we can, in 
conscience, go farther in the way of concession than we 
have already gone, the throwing of ourselves into cor- 
respondence with him would be more likely to do harm 
than good. His pamphlet, which I presume you have 
seen, is in many parts extremely sophistical; and it 1s, 
at least in one prominent passage, | am sorry to say, 
far less charitable to his opponents than might have 
reasonably been expected. He is, I do believe, a good 
man; but I think it must be admitted by his best 
friends that he is extravagantly rash.”—1st February 
1840. 

In the book the whole subject is discussed in five 
chapters : 

1. The Veto Act is, on the part of the Church, re- 
gard being had to the Acts of Parliament regulating 
her establishment, wltra vires. The principles of the 
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said act are nowhere recognised in the acknowledged 
laws and constitution of the Church. Under this 
head every important statute is examined. 

2. The Veto Act is inconsistent with presbyterian 
government. Procedure upon reasons, and judicial 
power vested in the presbytery, are the fundamental 
principles of presbytery which the Veto subverts. 

3. The Veto Actis subversive of the true principles 
of liberty. Open trial and judgment on evidence are 
the palladium of British liberty. 

4. The Veto Act derogates from the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Church, by taking out of her hand the 
power of judging the qualifications of ministers. 

5. The decision of the civil courts in the Auchter- 
arder case did not invade the rightful province of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

6. All the objects could be better attained by a 
vigorous and well directed application of the powers 
which the Church, as established by law, already 
possesses. 

The treatise does not profess to be, in every respect, 
original. He says, in the preface, “The author pretends 
not to much original research in the question which 
he has handled, it having been his chief object to im- 
press upon the public mind sound and correct views 
respecting it, with what party soever these views may 
have originated.” There is, however, a great deal of 
original research and thoroughly independent exami- 
nation of the statutes so often quoted in the contro- 
versy. I do not presume to give any opinion of my 
own when testimonies such as the following were borne 
to its merits. The venerable President of the Court of 
Session (Hope), personally a stranger, writes : “I have 
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now carefully perused your very able and valuable pam- 
phlet on the present Church question, which I do think 
is a most triumphant argument. You are particularly 
happy in your exposition of the law and practice of 
the Church itself, and in your view of the manner in 
which it is at present in the power and competency of 
the Church to provide against all the evil which it is 
stated to be the object of the Veto Act to remedy.”— 
2d April 1840. 

Dr Muir writes : “I must be permitted to tell you 
that I have read your work attentively, and with the 
greatest delight. You will not, I hope, be offended at 
my using strong language, and saying that it is the 
best work which has come out on the topic. And it 
is my opinion and firm persuasion that when all the 
others have passed away, it will be referred to as the 
most thoroughly digested, most clearly expressed, the 
fullest and most convincing exposé of the subjects 
given.” —25th November 1840. 

And Mr Cunningham, to whom his party had in- 
trusted the task of reply, begins his “Strictures” 
thus : “‘ Observations on the Veto Act, by the Rev. 
James Robertson, minister of Ellon, is, with the ex- 
ception of the Dean of Faculty’s letter to the Lord 
Chancellor, the most voluminous, and, without any 
exception, the most respectable production that has 
yet appeared in opposition to these principles which 
the Church of Scotland is at present entertaining, and 
to the course of conduct which she has felt it to be 
her duty to pursue. Mr Robertson’s work is highly 
creditable to his talent and diligence, and contains a 
very acute and elaborate discussion of the various 
points to which he has adverted. It is free from that 
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most offensive quality by which the Dean’s pamphlet 
is so pre-eminently characterised—viz., the imputation 
of bad motives to opponents. ‘The chief point in 
which Mr Robertson exhibits a share of the common 
infirmities which controversy usually brings out, is his 
frequent boasting of the demonstrative character of the 
facts and arguments he adduces. He is certainly a 
very clearheaded man, and yet he is (p. 65) obliged to 
‘own that he does not understand the constitution of 
that man’s mind who, in the face of evidence so clear 
and conclusive, entertains a different view of the 
matter from himself.” It is to be regretted that Mr 
Cunningham did not exemplify the quality he praises, 
for he wanders into many little personalities. One 
famous pamphlet on the Moderate side he character- 
ises as a “respectable production ;” another as not 
“having even theappearance of argumentative weight.” 
He describes patronage as, “in its leading charac- 
ters and consequences, earthly, sensual, devilish!” 
With an insolence which no amount of learning can 
excuse, and which is in itself thoroughly unscholar- 
like, he taunts opponents with ignorance of everything 
needful in Latin, law, and ecclesiastical literature. He 
concluded the first pamphlet of his Strictures with a 
promise of a sequel, to show “that Mr Robertson, 
from defective information, has mistaken and misre- 
presented the views held by our Church in former days, 
and that most of his references to foreign authorities, 
being obviously taken up at second-hand, are char- 
acterised by blundering or irrelevancy.” Ere the 
meeting of Assembly he rushed into print again with 
a letter in ‘The Witness, giving the heads of this 
meditated sequel, and these plainly charged Mr Robert- 
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son with having dishonestly taken his references to 
Beza at second-hand, from Lord Medwyn’s speech in 
the Court of Session, and with having “copied even 
his blunders.” This assertion, made, as it was, in a 
tone of the most pretentious arrogance, vexed Mr 
Robertson more than anything which occurred in the 
whole struggle. He had not a copy of Beza at hand 
when composing his “ Observations,” and expressly 
acknowledged in the preface his obligations to Lord 
Medwyn for the extracts. The defence was, therefore, 
easy and complete, but the antagonist who had made 
the unfair charge, lacked the generosity to apologise. 
In the Assembly, Beza in hand, Mr Robertson publicly 
challenged him to a discussion on the subject of the 
great Reformer’s views, but the challenge was not 
taken up; and many months after, Mr Cunningham 
produced a long and elaborate pamphlet, actually im- 
plying a repetition of the charge, and alluding to his 
opponent in the most arrogant terms. But any one 
candidly examining the respective publications, will be 
at no loss to decide with whom rests the victory. 

The antagonism between Robertson and Cunning- 
ham, thus vigorously begun, continued throughout the 
controversy, and was accompanied with well-known 
respect for each other’s powers. Both were formidable 
men in debate. Robertson, never brilliant, seldom 
pointed, always began at first principles, and moved, 
slowly but unerringly, on to his mark, taking every- 
thing along with him; Cunningham, pithy and decided, 
made many points, frequently assumed the question 
at issue, always hit straight out from the arm, but 
did not always hit the mark. In the highest and 
rarest qualities of a controversialist there is no com- 
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parison between them. Robertson never lost his 
self-command, never descended to personality, always 
manifested tolerant charity towards those that differed 
from him; and few, if any, as prominent and poweful 
in party conflict, so completely refrained from a harsh 
epithet or even an unkind word. ‘These, every one 
will allow, were not the qualities that characterised 
Mr Cunningham in controversy. 

Extract from Mr Robertson's reasoning, in his book 
on the veto or elsewhere, would be as meaningless 
as a quotation from one of Huclid’s demonstrations. 
The whole texture of his reasoning is geometrical, and 
it is as a whole, not in parts, that almost without ex- 
ception his compositions must be judged. He was 
merely adding the “Q. E. D.” of the geometer when 
Mr Cunningham thought he was boasting of his 
demonstration, for of boasting no man could be more 
wholly free. 

It is to the pamphlet itself, therefore, I must refer 
such readers as desire to judge of its arguments ; but 
I may quote a passage not connected with the main 
proof. It is well worthy of attention from all who 
desire to test the “suitableness” of preaching; and 
as it occurs in an inquiry into the powers which the 
Church may exert without descending to the veto, it 
has an important bearing on the attempts of legisla- 
tors to define the rights of the Christian people. 

“ How, then, are we to deal in such a manner with 
objections belonging to this head (the Presentee’s 
preaching), as may both enable presbyteries to judge 
in every case on sufficient grounds of evidence, and 
inspire the Christian people with confidence that their 
rights and interests are effectually protected? With 
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a view to the solution of the problem now stated, we 
observe, that there appear to us to be three, and only 
three, relevant grounds on which objections can be 
preferred against the pulpit ministrations of a candi- 
date for holy orders. He may preach so as to over- 
shoot the measure of intelligence possessed by his 
audience ; and hence, how orthodox soever his dis- 
courses may be, yet being delivered, in so far as 
his hearers are concerned, in what is equivalent to 
an unknown tongue, they cannot be attended with 
profit. Or he may preach, again, in such a manner 
as to disgust, by the vulgarity of his style, or the 
shallowness and lightness of the matter of his dis- 
courses, a respectable and well-informed audience ; 
and therefore, though here, as in the former case, there 
may be no sin against orthodoxy, there nevertheless 
will be apparent a manifest want in the proportion of 
the preacher’s gifts to the requirements of the situation 
to which he has been appointed. Or, in fine, he may 
preach in such a manner—though he should neither 
overleap the comprehension of his hearers, nor disgust 
them, either by the coarseness of his style or the 
meanness of his parts—as to preach not the living and 
practical doctrines of the everlasting Gospel—not the 
~ wisdom of God for the salvation of sinners, but merely 
the maxims of worldly prudence, or the dry and unin- 
fluential truths of a naked, and hence unscriptural, 
morality ; or, lastly, metaphysical disquisitions about 
doctrine, or declamatory harangues respecting it, which, 
as they reach not the heart, though they may have 
the form of the Gospel, are destitute of its power. 
These are the only objections which we can allow to 
be relevant in reference to pulpit ministrations ; for 
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if the matter of a discourse be clear and weighty, and 
if there be no culpable lightness or irreverence in the 
manner of a preacher, it is not to be held that his 
deficiency in the mere graces of oratory should con- 
stitute a valid bar to his settlement in a parish. To 
any such deficiency, provided there be no deeper 
ground of objection, a Christian audience may be 
reasonably expected to be soon reconciled. Were an 
objection founded upon so preposterous a ground as 
this to be regarded as relevant, there is reason to 
think that a preacher, such as Paul himself, might be 
in danger of being excluded from the office of the 
ministry ; for it was a complaint which some of his 
enemies brought against this Apostle, that ‘though 
his letters were weighty and powerful, his bodily pre- 
sence was weak, and his speech contemptible.’ . 

If objections are tendered by the congregation, or by 
respectable individual members thereof, be they many 
or few, on any of the forementioned relevant and 
competent grounds, it will be the duty of the pres- 
bytery to have such objections fairly and honestly 
minuted, to consider them in connection with the 
observations that may be made by the members of 
their own committee, and particularly with the dis- 
course or discourses against which they are preferred ; 
and also to appoint a subsequent day for meeting 
with the objectors, and for stating to them at length 
the views which the presbytery have taken of their 
grounds of dissatisfaction. Should the complaint of 
the congregation be that the language and style of 
thought of the presentee are above the level of their 
comprehension ; and should the presbytery, while they 
are satisfied that, owing to peculiar circumstances, this 
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complaint is founded in truth, nevertheless be con- 
vinced that the discourses of the presentee are weighty, 
practical, and conceived in the pure spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ, we would recommend that they 
should be authorised, under such circumstances, to 
continue the call for some reasonable space of time ; 
and to allow to the presentee farther opportunities of 
officiating in the vacant church, making him acquaint- 
ed, in the mean time, with the nature of the complaints 
which have been given in against him, and tendering 
to the objectors at the same time their fatherly Chris- 
tian counsel. But if, after these Christian endeavours, 
on the part of the presbytery, to have justice done to 
a presentee whom they believe to be deserving, the 
same complaints shall be preferred a second time, and 
if the presbytery shall again feel themselves con- 
strained in conscience, from their knowledge of the 
circumstances of the vacant parish, to conclude that 
such complaints are still founded in truth, and that 
they may be tendered in good faith by a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of that parish, it is our 
most decided conviction both that the Church has the 
power, and that it is her imperative duty, in the cir- 
cumstances now supposed, to repel the presentee. He 
may be learned and orthodox, and of unexceptionable 
moral character—and he may be fitted to fill, with 
credit to himself and with eminent advantage to the 
Christian cause, some of the highest places of trust 
which the Church has to offer; but if, after having 
had repeated opportunities afforded to him of adapt- 
ing himself to the capacities of the parish to which he 
has been appointed, he is still unable (we cannot in 
such a case suppose him to be unwilling) to render 
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his gifts meet for the edification of his hearers, there 
are real and tangible grounds—erounds not of caprice, 
but of reason, not of prejudice, but of truth, where- 
fore he should not be inducted into the office of the 
ministry in the parish in question. The case now 
stated is a case, indeed, which will seldom if ever 
occur in practice, but still as it is a supposable case, 
and as it has been frequently put forward as a topic of 
declamation, it was deemed advisable to show that, 
should it actually occur, it presents no such difficul- 
ties as cannot be fairly and satisfactorily met and 
adjusted. 

“Should it be the complaint, again, of any consider- 
able proportion of an enlightened congregation against 
the person who has been offered for the work of the 
ministry among them, that the vulgarity of his style, 
or the weakness of his understanding, or both taken 
together, as exhibited in his pulpit ministrations, are 
calculated to excite contempt and disgust, and more 
particularly, in such a congregation, to expose the 
ministry of the Word to the sneer of the scorner, and 
thus, while men are men, to exert upon religion itself 
a most prejudicial influence ; and should the presby- 
tery, acquainted as before with the circumstances of 
the vacant parish, feel such complaints to be just and 
well-founded, there can be no question, it is conceived, 
that as they have the power, so it is their sacred duty, 
with all meekness indeed, but yet with all Christian 
firmness, out of a sincere regard to the glory of God 
and the good of souls, to repel the individual so com- 
plained against and so judged of, from an office in 
the Church of Christ, which it is not to be expected 
he can usefully fill. He may be qualified to do his 
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master good service in some obscure portion of the 
vineyard ; his Christian temper and manners may be 
well calculated to conciliate the affections of a simple- 
minded and comparatively unlettered people ; and his 
discourses, in districts of the country where the foun- 
dations of the faith are less liable to be assailed, may 
serve to edify, in no unimportant degree, the body of 
Christ ; but he is obviously unfitted to be set on the 
watch-towers of our Zion, or to have his place appoint- 
ed in the breach, where the assaults of an advancing foe 
are hourly to be expected. 

“Should, in fine, any respectable parties in a Chris- 
tian congregation prefer, against a presentee, the 
more serious charge, that, how unexceptionable soever 
may be his discourses, considered merely in a literary 
point of view, and how well soever they may be 
adapted to the capacities of his hearers, yet those 
discourses are not, in their judgement at least, in 
conformity to the principles of the Gospel of Christ, it 
will be the duty of the presbytery to deal with a 
charge of so serious a nature with the utmost faith- 
fulness towards both parties ; and—when they have 
reason to believe that it has been preferred on honest 
and conscientious grounds—with peculiar tenderness 
towards the party objecting ; and it should ever be 
kept in mind here, that a discourse, though it should 
not contain any position positively heretical—though 
it should not contain any position absolutely untrue 
in itself, yet may not be in accordance with the mind 
of Christ, nor in keeping with the living spirit of the 
everlasting Gospel. Ifa preacher occupy himself, for 
the most part, in discussing the prudential maxims 
which characterise, for example, the religion and 
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morals of what may be called the utilitarian school of 
divinity, or even if he take the higher ground of 
Socrates and Plato, and place moral duty and moral 
obligations on the foundations laid for them in the 
inscrutable depths of universal being, we should un- 
questionably hold him, if he content himself with 
either the one or the other of these, and stop short of 
opening up to sinful men the ground of their justifi- 
cation before God, as laid in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, or fail to educe, from the fountain of living 
waters uncovered in its mysterious doctrines, the only 
constraining motives of morality properly so called, of 
the morality which is essentially Christian—as a scribe 
uninstructed in the kingdom of God—as one who has 
himself yet to learn why the Scriptures of the New 
Testament have been denominated the Gospel — 
what renders them truly and emphatically the glad 
tidings. The Gospel which we have been commis- 
sioned to preach, and by preaching which, and which 
only, it is possible for us to approve ourselves either 
to God or to the hearts and consciences of perishing 
sinners, is, it must ever be remembered—not a theory, 
but a lfe—not a system built up of prudential 
maxims or of moral dogmas, which recognise not the 
mysterious ties that bind, into one harmonious whole, 
all the members of Christ’s spiritual body, but an 
organisation evolved from a living seed—not, in short, 
a work such as are the works of man, constructed of 
originally independent parts, adapted to each other 
by the forge or lathe, but a new creation springing at 
once, in all its parts, from the eternal Spirit of the 
living God. 

“Now, such being the case, we admit that it may 
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be felt that a discourse is not constructed upon the 
principles of this Gospel, that it breathes not its 
humbling, sanctifying, and life-giving spirit, while yet 
it may be difficult for the learned as well as the com- 
paratively unlettered Christian (and we believe it will 
be almost as difficult for the former as for the latter, 
for in the apprehension of genuine Christian truth, as 
much as any where, the wise and the simple, the 
learned and the unlearned, meet together on common 
ground) to set down, in a series of propositions, what 
has to be subtracted from it, and what must be added 
to it, in order to make it conformed to the standard 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. We acknowledge this 
difficulty—a difficulty which, we repeat, must be felt 
by all men, in nearly an equal degree, when reference 
is had to a knowledge obtained not from the teaching 
of men, but from the immediate inspiration of the 
divine Spirit ; but it is, nevertheless, our decided con- 
viction that, in judging of any particular discourse, 
whether or not it breathes the quickening Spirit of 
the Gospel of Christ, a presbytery, having such dis- 
course before them, having, as to part at least of 
their number, also heard it preached, and having had 
stated to them, moreover, the candid and ingenuous 
views taken of it by, perhaps, some five or six sincere 
disciples, untrained in the schools indeed, but not, 
therefore, the less able to express themselves intel- 
ligibly upon such a subject, can be at no loss, if they 
look with a single eye to the great end of their calling, 
to pronounce upon its merits a judgment according 
to righteousness and truth. Only let the case be 
brought before them in the manner which has been 
supposed, and what element, it may well be asked, is 
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wanting that can be reckoned necessary to enable 
them to decide it in accordance with the principles of 
evangelical truth ; and again, considering, on the one 
hand, their awful responsibility to God and to the 
souls of men, and on the other, the conviction which, 
in such circumstances, must be impressed upon their 
minds, that both their sentence and the grounds of 
that sentence, namely, the discourse on which it is 
pronounced, are liable to be brought, by appeal or 
complaint, under the review of the superior Church 
courts—we ask farther, what motive can be supposed 
to influence beings who either fear God or regard 
man, that does not operate to constrain a presbytery, 
in such circumstances, to pronounce a righteous and 
equitable judgment ?” 

In evidence of the spirit in which he wrote—a 
liberal and hopeful spirit—I may add the closing 
words of the book :—“ Were we thus left at peace 
with reference to the question which now unhappily 
divides us ; had we but the means of securing, through 
the blessmg of God, the quiet induction into our 
parishes of a learned, orthodox, and laborious clergy ; 
and were our church permitted, in consequence, to 
pursue, without distraction, the noble schemes of 
amelioration in which she is now embarked—the 
extension of the services of a gospel ministry to the 
darkest lanes of our crowded cities and to the remotest 
hamlets of our Highland glens—the evangelisation of 
our widely-spread dominions in the East—the conser- 
vation of the faith in which they were educated, to our 
expatriated countrymen in other colonies—the gather- 
ing again of the scattered sheep of Israel—and last, but 
not least, the providing for the youth of our country, 
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aye, and for the youth of other countries also, a sound 
religious and scriptural education, adapted to the 
present advanced state of scientific discovery, which 
should breathe upon the dry bones of a merely human 
knowledge, the living breath of the winds of heaven ;— 
who can doubt that in answer to the prayers of the 
faithful servants of God in our land, the time would 
be near, and even at the door, when the Spirit of God 
should again move upon the face of the waters, to 
bring order out of confusion—to make light arise 
upon the dark places of the earth; in fine, to cause 
the righteousness of Zion to go forth as brightness, 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 
Not for a single moment do we despair that the 
sacred ark of our Church will yet again be fully 
equipped for the continuance of its voyage—not for 
a single moment do we despair that the bush,* un- 
consumed, will still continue to burn; and we are 
persuaded that, in the good providence of our God, 
and through the riches of His mercy and grace, a 
measure will be devised such as may heal, by His 
blessing, all our divisions, and in virtue of which our 
beloved Church will yet again have rest and be 
edified ; and, walking in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost, be greatly—yes, 
greatly multiplied. . 

“That the suggestions above thrown out may tend, 
through the divine blessing, to help on so desirable 
and glorious a consummation, at least by leading 
other minds to the discovery of means that may 
extricate, effectually, our beloved Zion from her pre- 


* The burning bush, bearing the motto ‘‘ Nec tamen consumebatur,” is the 
well-known emblem of the Church of Scotland. 
G 
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sent perplexities, is, and we trust it will ever be, the 
object of our fervent supplications at a throne of 
grace. PRAY FOR THE PEACE OF JERUSALEM: THEY 
SHALL PROSPER THAT LOVE THEE. PEACE BE WITHIN 
THY WALLS AND PROSPERITY WITHIN THY PALACES. 
For MY BRETHREN AND COMPANIONS’ SAKE I WILL NOW 
SAY, PEACE BE WITHIN THEE. BECAUSE OF THE HOUSE 
oF THE Lorp our Gop I WILL SEEK THY GOOD.” 

The hopes of unity expressed in these touching words 
were disappointed, and the “ burning bush” is rent in 
twain. No one, in looking back, can fail to see that 
the unhappy schism might have been prevented if a 
spirit of forbearance had ruled the councils of the 
Church ; for there was not, in the first stage of the 
controversy, any irreconcilable variance. It would 
have been easy to terminate the strife, if the expedi- 
ency of using the Veto had been the only subject of 
difference ; but the majority of the Assembly commit- 
ted themselves to the assertion that, whether the Veto 
was a good or a bad measure, it was indispensable to 
the “spiritual independence of the Church” that she 
should adhere to it at all hazards; and when it was 
declared that the Church, in enacting it on her own 
authority, had broken the very constitution in virtue 
of which she was established, the defiant majority, 
instead of waiting for parliamentary powers, which 
might have been easily obtained, rushed into rebellion 
against the constitutional law both of Church and 
State, and by their headstrong vehemence made settle- 
ment impossible. 

Those who, like Mr Robertson, hoped against hope 
that a commission of inquiry might pave the way for 
an agreement by bringing out the facts, were met by 
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such difficulties as those admirably stated in the fol- 
lowing letter from Lord Aberdeen :— 


“ArGcyLL Houss, March 16th, 1840. 

“My pear Sir,—I have had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your pamphlet on the Veto Act, and you may rely 
upon my reading it with all the attention which I am 
sure it deserves, as soon as ever I can find time to 
do so. 

“With respect to your suggestion of an inquiry, I 
fear the question has arrived at that state in which 
such a proceeding would be scarcely practicable. So 
much has already been written and published on the 
subject, that it would be difficult to elicit any addi- 
tional information; although we might have abundance 
of conflicting opinions respecting every part of the 
matter under discussion. There was a time when 
such an inquiry in a committee might have been use- 
ful, but I think we are now in a condition to say 
whether we propose to do anything or nothing. The 
Government have promised to make their declaration 
about this time, so we may expect every day to learn 
their decision. 

“JT know the Government have been pressed by 
many of their friends and supporters to do nothing at 
present, but to allow the Assembly to meet, and to 
trust to the appearance there of a greater spirit of 
moderation. I have no means of knowing exactly 
what course they intend to adopt; but I am of 
opinion they will attempt to pass a legislative measure 
of some kind before the meeting of the Assembly. 
The friends of the Government who desire immediate 
legislation recommend, for the most part, the estab- 
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lishment of the veto as enacted by the Church ; but 
this I fear they will not venture to attempt. There 
will probably be important modifications of the veto 
in any measure which they may propose. 

“Tn dealing with the subject, the difficulties appear 
to me rather to increase than diminish on close ex- 
amination. The non-intrusion part, I think, admits 
of a settlement which may probably be satisfactory, 
but the independence of the Church, as recently claimed 
and explained, appears to present obstacles which it 
is very doubtful if the Legislature can remove.—I am, 
my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 

“ ABERDEEN.” 


NOTE TO CHARLIE: hy. 


THE THREE MOTIONS IN THE AUCHTERARDER DEBATE or 1839. 
(See page 79.) 


Dr Cook’s motion, after narrating the facts from the passing of 
the Veto Act, concluded thus :—Under these circumstances it is 
moved, “That the Act on Calls, commonly denominated the Veto 
Act, having been thus declared by the supreme civil tribunals of 
the country to infringe on civil and patrimonial rights, with which 
the Church has often and expressly required that its judicatories 
should not intermeddle, as being matters incompetent to them, and 
not within their jurisdiction, it be an instruction by the General 
Assembly to all presbyteries that they proceed henceforth in the 
settlement of parishes according to the practice which prevailed 
previously to the passing of that Act; keeping specially in view 
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the undoubted privilege of parishioners to state at the moderation 
in the call any relevant objections to the induction of presentees ; 
upon which presbyteries, after hearing parties, shall decide—it 
being in the power of these parties to appeal, if they see cause, to 
the superior church courts.” 

Dr Chalmers’s motion, after admitting that the decisions of the 
courts of law had deprived the Church of any right to contest Mr 
Young’s or the patron’s claim to the benefice of Auchterarder, 
declared— 

“That whereas the principle of non-intrusion is one coeval with 
the Reformed Kirk of Scotland, and forms an integral part of its 
constitution, embodied in its standards, and declared in various Acts 
of Assembly, it cannot be abandoned ; and that no presentee shall 
be forced upon any parish contrary to the will of the congregation.” 

Dr Muir’s motion, after stating that the Church passed the 
Veto Act, believing it to be within her power as a spiritual 
matter, but that now the civil tribunals have declared it incom- 
petent, as infringing on civil and patrimonial rights, proposed to 


resolve— 
“That the Church, however, while giving and inculcating 


implicit obedience to the decisions of the civil courts in all matters 
relating to a civil right, ought not to forego the steady prosecuting 
her own high purpose of securing more effectually the appointment 
of ministers not only sound in doctrine and morals, but also suit- 
able to the parishes to which they are nominated.” “That the 
suitableness of presentees for the parishes to which they are 
nominated, and all circumstances and considerations for ascertain- 
ing that suitableness in each particular case, whether as to the 
situation or mind of the people, or as to the special qualifications 
of the presentees themselves, ought to become the subjects of in- 
vestigation and judgment to presbyteries, in the discharge of their 
solemn duty in the filling up of vacancies, as well as the usual 
and general qualifications in candidates for the sacred ministry.” 
This motion concluded by proposing a committee to consider and 
report as to the best means of preserving “entire the union 
between Church and State,” by recognising civil rights, and yet 
securing spiritual and ecclesiastical privileges. 

These important motions embody the views on Church jurisdic- 
tion entertained by three parties in the Church at the time of the 
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discussion on which the great controversy turned, and seem fittingly 
appended to a statement of ‘‘Principles and First Stages.” Al- 
though between the first and third there is not much apparent 
difference, and although the two divisions respectively supporting 
them have remained together in the Church from which the sup- 
porters of the second seceded, it is perhaps not superfluous to add 
that Lord Aberdeen’s Act of 1843, under which settlements are 
now conducted, is based upon the principles of the third motion. 


CHAPTER V. 


NON-INTEUSION CONTROVEBSY—ANAECHY 
AND SECESSION. 


WAS. 


Is the Assembly of 1840 the collision between the 
majority of the Church and the courts of law was 
consummated, and the days of anarchy finally began. 
The Marnoch case furnished the occasion, inasmuch 
as the Assembly was asked to consider whether the 
Commission had exceeded its powers in deposing the 
seven iinisters of Strathbogie. It was urged on the 
Moderate side, that the Commission is a mere com- 
mittee of Assembly, not recognised in any civil 
statute, and having, therefore, no imherent power; 
that the Commission in December, when it pronounced 
the sentence of suspension, interfered with a matter 
not remitted to it in that form; and that, therefore, it 
had exceeded its powers. Mr Robertson urged, that 
the present difficulty had been caused, not so much 
by the Commission pronouncing the sentence, as by 
its resolving to execute it, for which execution it 
had no powers; and he pressed the Act of Assembly, 
1736, which expressly says that where a presbytery 
or synod refuse to obtemper the sentence of Com- 
mission, the matter must lie over till next Assembly.* 
© WacGregor's Assembly Repost, 168, p- 103. 
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Even then he did not make himself the advocate of 
the Strathbogie ministers. Ie approved of their re- 
solution to fulfil their statutory duty ; but he disap- 
proved—as did most of the Moderate leaders, though 
few so strongly—of their time of recording it. He held 
that it would have been better to wait till after the 
Commission, meanwhile reporting the circumstances. 
But if the presbytery had been rash in resolving, before 
the Commission met, to act according to the law, the 
Commission itself was not less censurable in exceed- 
ing its powers. “I am not going to speak in exculpa- 
tion of my brethren of Strathbogie. Were I to speak 
my sentiments in regard to them, I would say I 
regarded them as rash in certain parts of their pro- 
cedure. But that is not the question before us. 
The actings of the presbytery of Strathbogie and 
the actings of the Commission thereanent are past 
and done, and we must act according to the circum- 
stances in which we are now placed. And although 
it is true that there is not, as yet, any collision 
between the supreme civil courts and our supreme 
ecclesiatical judicatory, yet I do fear it cannot be 
denied that a collision has arisen between the civil 
courts and the actings of your Commission; and 
the question now comes to be, whether you are, yea 
or nay, to proceed by your vote to ratify and make 
your own the proceedings of that Commission.”* 
Warnings were vain. ‘The Assembly would not look 
at consequences, but rushed forward in its chosen 
course. The conduct of the Commission was approved, 
or, in other words, the House of Lords was pronounced 
to be wrong in its interpretation of statute law. 
* Report of Assembly, 105. 
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The Assembly declared the presbytery censurable in 
having proceeded to the settlement of Mr Edwards, 
in disobedience to the Assembly and Commission ; 
further, found them liable to church discipline for 
continuing to act after the sentence of suspension 
had been pronounced against them; and at a sub- 
sequent diet, on the report of a committee which had 
been appointed to confer with them, and to which they 
had given a statement of their reasons for acting as 
they had done, continued the sentence of suspen- 
sion, and instructed the Commission in August to 
“serve a libel” on them if they continued contuma- 
cious. Thus the way was paved for deposition. The 
ground of this was, that they had presumed to obey 
the law of the land, which “binds and astricts presby- 
teries to receive and admit qualified presentees ;” and 
this law, too, specially applied to them, as a presbytery, 
by decree of the Court of Session. 

Lord Aberdeen had brought in a bill expressly 
excluding the veto without reasons, but declaratory 
of the power of the Church to consider objections of 
whatever kind, and, after consideration, to reject or 
admit the presentee. Dr Cook had declared this to be 
the law of the Church long before the present agita- 
tion began, and Mr Robertson had always held the 
same opinion; but the Assembly, led by Dr Chalmers, 
refused approval of the bill. The following jottings, 
from letters to Mrs Robertson, indicate the course of 
events: 26th May, “The present Assembly appears 
to me to be wilder than any which has preceded it. 
Although a few of the more moderate of the high 
folks voted with us on the question of the Moderator- 
ship, it was carried against us by a majority of 48. 
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The high people calculate, I understand, on a majority 
of 70 or 80.” 29th May, “'The Assembly is altogether 
the wildest I have ever seen. The Strathbogie breth- 
ren have been found censurable on the merits of their 
case, and a committee has been appointed to confer 
with them, and to report to the Assembly, who will 
then determine what the censure shall be. Of course, 
all moderate men have refused to serve upon it, and 
what the result will be, God only knows. Lord Aber- 
deen’s bill was rejected last night by a majority of 87.” 
30th May, “I need not tell you how we have been 
getting on in the Assembly. We have, as you will 
see by the newspapers, been losing everything. Lord 
Aberdeen’s bill was thrown out by a majority of 87. 
The Strathbogie ministers were declared censurable by 
a majority nearly as large ; a committee, however, was 
appointed to confer with them. This committee re- 
port on Monday. I know not what may be the result, 
and really I scarcely know what I would wish. Should 
they submit, which, however, I think is scarcely likely, 
the evil may be staved off for two or three months, 
but come, I fear, it must.” In the same letter he men- 
tions having been asked by influential parties if he 
would take a city charge, and by others if he would 
agree to supply an expected vacancy in a theological 
chair ; and adds on the latter, “ Were it not a situa- 
tion of such heavy responsibility, I should prefer it 
much to a church, as, though it would keep me very 
busy for two or three years, I would have leisure 
during the vacation, and could get down to dear 
Aberdeenshire.” On 2d June he says, “Well, the 
business of Strathbogie is so determined as to bring 
the Church into direct collision with the courts of 
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law. The suspension has been again laid on by the 
General Assembly, and deposition, I am sorry to 
say, is evidently in prospect. God direct all things 
for the best!” 

Although Lord Aberdeen’s bill met with little 
favour, and was withdrawn, the following letters from 
its author to Mr Robertson on the subject of its pro- 
visions possess a permanent interest ; and lam deeply 
grateful to the present Noble Earl for his kind and 
ready permission to insert them in these pages.* They 
are specimens of those written by his Lordship to Mr 
Robertson during his thankless endeavour to free the 
Church from her troubles ; and they bring out, more 
clearly than has been publicly done before, how much 
more desirous these good men were to benefit the 
Church than to carry out any views of their own. 
Would that their spirit of forbearance had prevailed 
over that bitterness of controversy which resulted in 
the dismemberment of the Church! 


“ ARGYLL House, May 26, 1840. 

“Duar S1r,—l received your letter with much plea- 
sure; for there are few men in the Church of Scotland of 
whose approbation I felt so desirous as your own; and 
from your silence I began to apprehend that you did 
not entirely concur in the measure which I had pro- 
posed. At the same time, the coincidence of my own 
opinion with that expressed in your excellent publica- 
tions on this subject, might have led me to anticipate 


* Tregret that, after much searching in the Earl of Aberdeen’s reposi- 
tories, Mr Robertson’s portion of the correspondence has not been recoy- 
ered. It is very probable that it was retained by other influential persons 
to whom it was submitted. 
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the tenor of the communication which I have now had 
the satisfaction of receiving from you. 

“In the event of the bill being repudiated by the 
General Assembly, it will require much consideration 
whether it may be wise or expedient to persevere in 
the endeavour to carry it through Parliament. On 
this subject I have formed no resolution, and shall be 
guided by circumstances. 

« Whatever may be the result of the attempt which I 
have made, it cannot but be highly satisfactory to have 
received the support of so enlightened and respectable 
a portion of the community. I will even hope that a 
calm and dispassionate consideration of the bill may 
in future recommend it to many of those by whom it 
is at present rejected. I only hope that this change 
may not arrive too late for the peace and security of 
our Establishment.—Believe me, my dear sir, very 
truly yours, ABERDEEN.” 


“ ARGYLL House, June 27, 1840. 

“ My pEAR S1r,—I have lately been a good deal 
engaged, or 1 should have answered your letter 
earlier. 

“'The prospect afforded by the present condition of 
the Church of Scotland is ofa very melancholy nature ; 
and I dare not encourage much hope of improvement. 
The petition of the seven suspended ministers has un- 
doubtedly produced a very strong impression on the 
minds of all men in Parliament, of every party; but, 
hitherto, there appears no probability of its leading 
to any practical result. The attitude of resistance to 
the law, assumed by the majority of the Assembly, 
contributes to increase the persuasion that something 
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ought to be done, in order to restore matters to their 
proper and legitimate footing ; but the determination 
of Government to originate no measure themselves, 
and to oppose the only proposition made for this pur- 
pose, tends to paralyse every attempt of this kind. 
If the Government should persevere in their oppo- 
sition to my bill, I could scarcely hope that it would 
produce any beneficial consequences, even if it should 
be carried through the House of Commons. For 
although the opposition would arise from motives 
directly the reverse of those which governed the ma- 
jority of the Assembly, still it would hold out a prac- 
tical encouragement to disobedience on the part of 
the Church, which would probably be followed. Un- 
less the Government, therefore, should think it proper 
to change their course, it is not likely that I should 
proceed with the further progress of the bill in the 
present session, especially as I wish to deal with the 
measure in such a manner as to leave it in the most 
favourable position for being entertained hereafter. 
It is my conviction that the principle of this bill 
affords the only true foundation for a happy settlement 
of the difficulties of the Church. 

Should no legislative interference take place, as is 
unfortunately but too probable, I look forward with 
much alarm to the meeting of the Commission in 
August. A great schism in the Church appears to 
be inevitable; and those who act with you on that 
occasion, must be regarded as members of the Church 
established by law, and acting according to law; 
while the majority of the Assembly and its Commis- 
sion must be considered as violating the very laws 
by which the Church was established. 
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“ Had the measure introduced by me into Parlia- 
ment become law, there might have been some hope 
that it would have been acquiesced in by the majority 
of the Church ; and thus have practically terminated 
these discussions. It is likely, however, that the crisis 
must be still more dangerous, and the evils more 
severe, before any remedy can be applied. 

“JT shall hope to have the pleasure of seeing you in 
Scotland before the month of August, and of hearing 
from yourself the course which you will think it your 
duty to adopt at the meeting of the Commission. 
You have my best wishes, and shall have my best 
assistance, to the extent of my humble means of being 
of any service.—I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

“ ABERDEEN.” 


The following letter was written under a misappre- 
hension, since Mr Robertson’s view was the same as 
that of his Noble friend. If there was any difference 
between them, Mr Robertson’s was the more concilia- 
tory. The extracts which I shall give from his letters 
during the Commission’s sitting, show that he was very 
reluctant to yield to the pressing necessity of vindi- 
' eating the consistency of his party in defiance of the 
arrogant majority. Most unwillingly were both the 
statesman and the churchman driven to extremities in 
the terrible strife; and it was not the fault of either of 
them that the Church was riven and the country dis- 
tracted. No one can study the inner history of that 
lamentable time without conceiving a warm regard for 
the illustrious statesman who devoted himself so heartily 
to the cause of conciliation. A purer patriot, or a more 
thoroughly Christian legislator, never adorned our 
country. 
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“ ARGYLL Houss, July 16, 1840. 

“ My DEAR S1Rr,—I wish to submit to your deliberate 
consideration some suggestions respecting your pro- 
posed proceedings at the meeting of the Commission 
of the Assembly next month. I understand it to be 
your intention, and that of your friends, when the 
suspended ministers shall be served with a libel, to 
take some decided step by which the authority of ‘the 
Commission shall be openly renounced and repudiated. 
Now, I beg to suggest whether such a step will not be 
premature. 

“The Commission will do nothing but in obedience 
to the Assembly; and they are directed only to libel 
the ministers, but not to proceed to deposition. It 
may reasonably be asked, therefore, if the declaration 
against the authority of the Church, because acting 
against law, was not made during the sitting of the 
Assembly, why make it now, merely upon a step taken 
by the Commission, and without any other change of 
circumstances? The sentence of the Assembly has 
been suspended since the Assembly was dissolved. The 
Commission, disregarding that sentence of the civil 
court, is only the act of the Commission, not of the 
Church in General Assembly. 

“Would it not be better to wait and sec what the 
next Assembly will do? At the same time, some de- 
monstration might be made, clearly indicative of what 
your course will be, in the event of the illegal pro- 
ceedings being confirmed by the Assembly. But, I 
confess, it seems to me that it will be wise to confine 
your proceedings to an indication of your intentions, 
and not to take any decided and final measure until 
the affair shall be completed. 
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“Circumstances may materially change before the 
next meeting of the Assembly. The Government may 
be ready to take some decided step. The public feeling 
with respect to the bill introduced by me, may perhaps 
be improved. Possibly the bill may have become law 
before the meeting of the Assembly. Other proceedings 
in the country during the interval may justify, and 
show the necessity of, such a proceeding as you con- 
template, much more clearly than at present. 

“Such a step at this time will have the effect of 
making many who are now disposed to take my bill, 
fly off and join the Church. I think the moderate 
portion of the Church will disapprove of this step, at 
least at present, and that it will only be approved of 
by the old ultra-moderate party. It will undoubtedly 
complicate the whole matter, and that, too, at a time 
when nothing can be done either in Parliament or by 
the Church. 

“T would, therefore, strongly recommend that your 
proceedings should be confined to the notice of your 
future intentions; for it is scarcely possible that some- 
thing should not occur during the autumn and winter 
materially to affect the position of the whole subject. 

“The sentiments I have now expressed are strongly 
entertained by the Dean of Faculty, at whose sugges- 
tion, indeed, I have ventured to address you on the 
subject. If you have any desire for further advice 
in this important conjuncture, I am sure he will be 
happy to answer any inquiries you may make; and 
I shall tell him that I have given you this assurance, 
in the event of your addressing yourself to him. I 
cannot conclude without adverting to the declaration 
of ministers and elders, which has been published, in 
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support of the principle of my bill. This has been, on 
the whole, most satisfactory; but I greatly lament the 
absence of many names which I should have expected 
to see affixed to that document, especially among the 
clergy of Aberdeenshire. It is the first confirmation 
I have received of the assertion made by the Govern- 
ment, that the bill will satisfy neither party. This 
course, if it shall be persevered in, will produce a most 
fatal effect, and must tend to paralyse the efforts of 
moderate men. Iam ata loss to understand what can 
have produced such a decision on the part of those 
to whom I allude. The importance of unity at the 
present moment is sufficiently obvious; and I cannot 
suppose that conscientious scruples offer a real difficulty 
to an acquiescence in the measure. ‘The objections 
must arise from considerations connected with the 
wisdom and expediency of the bill, which, whether just 
or not, might fairly be expected to give way under 
the peculiar and difficult circumstances in which the 
whole question is now placed. I shall still indulge 
a hope that further reflection, the representations of 
others, and a knowledge of the ruinous consequences 
attending such a division, may contribute to produce 
a union amongst all those who agree in protesting 
against the conduct of the majority of the Assembly. 


—I am, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 
“ ABERDEEN.” 


As the Strathbogie ministers had not submitted, 
the Commission in August was expected to take steps 
for their deposition by serving a libel. 

The decision to prepare a libel was carried by a 


majority of 180 to 66. The Commission in November 
H 
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found it relevant ; the Commission in March found it 
proven, and everything, therefore, was ripe for the 
General Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the ministers of Strathbogie, holding 
themselves illegally suspended, continued to exercise 
their functions, and, obeying the law as interpreted 
and applied to them by the Court of Session, pro- 
ceeded to the settlement of Mr Edwards, which was 
effected on the 21st of January 1841. No one can 
now look back without the deepest regret to the pro- 
ceedings of that winter day. The people of the parish 
made no special objections to the presentee, and only 
such objections could legally bar the settlement to 
which the presbytery were “bound and astricted ” to 
proceed. But every one who wishes well to the cause 
of Christ must deeply deplore the unseemly strife 
which mingled with the solemn services of ordination ; 
a necessary, but not, on that account, less melancholy 
result of strong popular feeling set in opposition to 
constitutional law. Mr Robertson frequently spoke 
of the Marnoch settlement in terms of sorrow. 

It may be asked why the Moderates, so manifestly 
in the minority, still retained their attitude of opposi- 
tion to the dominant party. Mr Robertson’s ex- 
pressions on this subject are interesting. Writing to 
Professor Scott (April 1861) to secure, if possible, the 
continuance of Dr Mearns as a member of Assembly, 
who, for reasons connected with his health, had some 
thoughts of resigning, he says: “It has always ap- 
peared to me that, fruitless as our efforts in the Church 
courts may be thought by many to have been, it is to 
these efforts, and particularly to the circumstance that 
we have had at our head men of known sagacity and 
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judgment, that we are mainly indebted for the improved 
position in which we have come to stand with the coun- 
try. Were opposition to the measures of the dominant 
party once fairly put down in the Assembly, which 
must be the result of the conflict in which we are en- 
gaged if that opposition is not conducted by the first 
men among us, we shall lean but on a broken reed, if, 
under such circumstances, we expect that Parliament 
will long hold back the tide of innovation. So 
thorough is my conviction of the importance of Dr 
Mearns’s presence in next Assembly, that I declare, in 
honesty and sincerity, | would rather have the weight 
of his name added to the measures which the Moderate 
party may bring forward than the support of twenty 
votes.’ —30th April 1841. 

It will be observed how modestly Robertson attri- 
butes to others all the weight and power of the Mode- 
rate party, seeming to consider himself of no account 
in war or council. But ere proceeding to the debates 
of the memorable Assembly of 1841, we may see from 
the following sketch, which appeared in the ‘ Witness’ 
at that time, in how very different a light he was 
regarded by an able and determined adversary. The 
sketch is intended to disparage, but Hugh Miller evi- 
dently felt in his better nature that he could not with- 
hold a tribute to the firmness and force of the man 
he characterised. It is singular to find such shrewd 
judgment of character mixed up with the hallucina- 
tions of phrenology. After describing Dr Cook, the 
graphic and not very respectful journalist goes on :— 

“ Now mark beside the doctor a man of a very diffe- 
rent appearance—in stature not exceeding the middle 
size, but otherwise of such large proportions that they 
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might serve a robust man. of six feet. We read of 
ships of the line cut down to frigates, and of frigates 
cut down to gunboats ; here is a very large man cut 
down to the middle size, and, as if still further to ex- 
ageerate the figure, there is a considerable tendency to 
obesity besides. Hence a very marked uncouthness 
of outline, with which the gestures correspond, but it 
is an uncouthness in which there is nothing ludicrous; 
it is an uncouthness associated evidently with power, 
as in the case of Churchill and Gibbon, or in the still 
better known case of Dr Johnson. Mark the head. 
It is of large capacity—one of the largest in the 
Assembly, perhaps, and of formidable development. 
The region of propensity is so ample that it gives to 
the back part of the head a semi-spherical form ; the 
forehead is broad and perpendicular, but low, and 
partially hidden by a profusion of strong black hair, 
largely tinged with grey. The development of the 
coronal region is wellnigh concealed from the same 
cause, but judging from the general flatness, it is 
inferior to that of either the posterior or anterior 
portions of the head. The features are not hand- 
some ; but in their rudely blocked massiveness there 
are evident indications of coarse vigour. He speaks, 
and the voice seems as uncommon as the appear- 
ance of the man. There is a mixture of very deep and 
very shrill tones, and the effect is heightened still 
further by a strong northern accent; but it rings 
powerfully on the ear, and in even the remote gal- 
leries not a single tone is lost. That man might ad- 
dress in the open air some eight or ten thousand per- 
sons—he is the very beaw ideal of a vigorous democrat 
~-a popular leader, born for a time of tumults and 
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commotions. Dr Johnson threatened on one occasion 
to raise a mob, and no one acquainted with his indo- 
mitable force of character can doubt that Dr Johnson 
could have done it, and that the mob would have 
looked up to him as their leader. The man we de- 
scribe, if there be truth in natural signs, or if Nature 
has written her mark with no wilful intention to de- 
ceive, could lead and head a mob too. That uncouth, 
powerful-looking man, so fitted, apparently, for lead- 
ing the masses broke loose, is the great friend and con- 
fidant, and, so far at least as argument and statement 
are concerned, the grand caterer—flapper, as Gulliver 
would perhaps say—to the Tory Earls of Dalhousie, 
Haddington, and Aberdeen. If nature intended him 
for a popular leader, never, surely, was there an indivi- 
dual more sadly misplaced. We have before us the 
redoubtable Mr Robertson of Ellon—the second name 
and first man of his party. . . . Mr Robertson is 
undoubtedly the natural head of his party, the leader 
of the forlorn-hope of Moderatism. He has character, 
courage, momentum, and unyielding firmness.” 

The Assembly of 1841 met on the 20th May, and 
proved that the variance of parties was irrecon- 
cilable. ‘The Duke of Argyle had, on the 6th of May, 
introduced a bill to the House of Peers to legalise the 
veto, but differing from the Assembly Act in two 
points. Instead of male heads of families, all male 
communicants above 21 years of age were allowed to 
dissent ; and it was further provided that the veto 
should be set aside where the opposition was due 
to factious and causeless prejudice. But the past, 
with all its complications, was untouched by these 
provisions. The conflict was, therefore, very keen. 
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Overtures against patronage were presented. The 
anti-patronage party, led by Mr Cunningham, de- 
clared patronage an evil and a grievance, hurtful to 
religion, and therefore requiring to be abolished. A 
middle party, led by Dr Makellar and Dr P. Macfarlan, 
objected to the motion as tending to increase the 
Church’s embarrassment. Dr Cook simply moved to 
dismiss the overtures, saying, “I agree that at one 
time there was not that attention paid to the origi- 
nal law and constitution of the Church that there 
ought to have been; and long, long before this agi- 
tation commenced, I argued the matter in this House, 
and contended for the right of the Christian people 
to state every kind of objection to the presentee.” 
Only a bare outline of Mr Robertson’s speech on 
this occasion was reported; but it is manifest that 
he did not defend patronage as it stood. Speaking 
of the original compact between Church and State, 
he said: “ When the standards were submitted and 
considered, was it not possible to come to an agree- 
ment without sacrificing the rightful independence 
of either (Church or State)? At the time of the 
compact, their fathers, he conceived, had acted a 
right part. If the State merely required of them 
now a fulfilment of the compact, they had no right 
to complain that, by the compact agreed on by 
themselves, they were deprived of any privileges be- 
longing to a Church. He was fully aware that there 
were principles necessary for the independent juris- 
diction of the Church that could not be compromised. 
She was conservator of the Confession of Faith ; she 
was examinator of the persons admitted to her offices. 
If these rights were infringed upon, it would be her 
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duty to stay no longer in a connection which curtailed 
her liberty as a Church of Christ. But was it not the 
object of the measures sought by the Non-intrusionists 
to make no sentence of the Church reviewable? Never 
at any period of her history had civil property been 
committed irresponsibly into the hands of the Church. 
If the Church’s decisions were to be final, where was 
the guarantee that that Church should for generations 
continue to be the Church with which the State en- 
tered into compact? He was sure no law ever would 
be passed to give the Church the ultimate disposal of 
any portion of the national funds. The next point to 
which Mr Cunningham had appealed was experience, 
and he had referred to Marnoch. He (Mr R.) thought 
himself entitled to say that all had not been done there 
for the Christian people that they were by the consti- 
tution entitled to. Then the Act of Anne (Act legal- 
ising patronage) was referred to. He would first say 
that there were authorities—he might mention Lord 
Moncreiff among them—who held that the Treaty of 
Union was not violated by that Act. And was it 
amid these conflicting elements that they were asked 
to give up their time-honoured constitution? Let 
them first have some well-reasoned, well-matured 
mode of arrangement—let them not pull down till 
they had counted the cost, and found whether they 
had means and strength to rear the new building. 
There were serious objections to patronage, he would 
admit. He would think it a right modification of it 
that no man who was not in the communion of one 
of the Churches established by law should be entitled 
to be a patron. It was a right and Christian principle 
that the State should not commit the exercise of pat- 
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ronage but to those whom they had reason to be- 
lieve to be Christian men.” * 

Frequently, in the course of this stormy year, Mr 
Robertson’s voice was raised on behalf of peace and 
concord ; and no consideration tempted him to support 
his own party, or assail his opponents, simply for party 
purposes. Amid a keen and somewhat personal discus- 
sion on certain measures of the colonial committee, he 
appealed for union, “as this was a question above 
party consideration, and distinctly on that ground his 
friends withdrew their opposition to the report, in the 
hope that circumstances might yet be brought about, 
in the providence of God, which would enable them 
to co-operate, as before, with zeal and energy in the 
great cause.” + In the course of his speech on the 
Duke of Argyle’s bill, Mr Candlish referred to this, 
saying, “I hail with delight the overtures which were 
made from that side in the former debate towards 
restoring the peace of the Church, and I rejoice in 
what fell from Mr Robertson of Ellon, when speaking 
on another subject, for it seemed to indicate that he, 
at least—and his sagacity is such that I could trust 
him as a man with something of the second sight— 
he, at least, seemed to see that there was some possi- 
bility of adopting some mode of extrication from our 
present difficulties. I give my friend credit, in all 
sincerity, for sincerity on his part. I rejoice in his 
remarks.” {| Mr Candlish afterwards went on to en- 
treat the Moderate party to withdraw their opposition 
to the principle of the veto. He said that the Non- 
intrusionists had taken up their position, and, whether 


* Report of Assembly, 1841. Johnston, p. 144. 
+ Report, p. 155. £ Ibid., p. 163. 
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right or wrong, could not draw back; but there was 
no such necessity laid upon the other party. Of all 
the speeches of the period, none is more remarkable 
than this. We heartily appreciate its nervous ability ; 
but there is really something ludicrous in the assump- 
tion that the only means of Christian conciliation was 
for the Moderates to make unconditional surrender, 
and that this was easy since there was no principle on 
their side! Mr Robertson, in reply, cordially reiterated 
his belief in the sincerity of his opponent’s convictions, 
but made it clear that he opposed the veto upon prin- 
ciple, and looked to a better way of modifying patron- 
age. “Were consistency,” he said, “the only obstacle to 
our meeting Mr Candlish’s proposal, I could throw con- 
sistency to the winds; but there is also conscience, 
and I am not without a groundwork of principle for 
what I state in this House. The Scriptures of truth 
assert that Christian men, in dealing with one another, 
when they have a charge to make, should have reasons 
for the charge ; and surely, when Christian men have 
a charge against the person appointed to be their 
pastor, they should have reasons to give for it, openly 
and fairly, that all the world may judge of it. Allu- 
sions have been made to the Scripture representations 
of the dignity of the Christian character. I think that 
it is the more to be expected of them, as reasonable 
and enlightened and spiritual men, that they should 
give a reason for the conduct they pursue. It is true 
that we submitted to the veto, but that was with 
liberty to protest against it. Besides, there is a great 
difference between submitting to a law of the Church 
and a law of the State. The former is in our own 
hands, to alter or modify at pleasure; the latter is 
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taken out of our control. For my own part, I would 
prefer anti-patronage to the veto. After a nomination 
made by a competent party, it cannot be set aside 
without justice being done between man and man, 
upon reasons patent to the eye of the country. On 
these same principles I will stand, if we come, as we 
may come, to popular election. In that case the 
presbytery, dealing with the presentee of the people, 
can assign reasons for the judgment which they can 
then pronounce. I have not come to the same con- 
clusion in regard to the scriptural principles on this 
matter as Mr Candlish, to whose overtures of peace, 
made as they have been in the best spirit, I should 
be glad readily to respond. But an alliance to be 
lasting must have a sure foundation. We are not 
content to smother our principles, just as he on his 
part claims liberty to testify his own. While the 
present law lasts, we shall do nothing to prevent others 
from obtaining an alteration of it; but we should have 
full liberty to testify our own sentiments regarding it. 
Changes are going forward throughout the world cal- 
culated to realise the object of the reverend gentleman 
opposite. I have a confident hope that the time is 
not far distant when the standard of moral and reli- 
gious knowledge will be sufficiently high to warrant a 
concession of power to the people, that will be exer- 
cised for the good of the country and the good of the 
Church.” [One of the gentlemen on the Moderate 
side of the house having smiled at this remark, Mr 
Robertson turned round, and emphatically said,] 
“Ay, the reverend gentleman may smile, but I take 
leave to tell him that I would as soon think of stop- 
ping the sun in the firmament as that march of intel- 
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ligence which is now so happily prevailing in the 
world. Our duty is to encourage it, and prepare the 
popular mind for the enjoyment of that power which, 
in the providence of God, awaits it. Patrons, I can 
assure the House, will not then throw obstacles in the 
way of the improvement going forward. It is not the 
value of the patronage, nor the love of power, that 
leads the patrons to oppose the views of the gentlemen 
opposite, but the conscientious belief that, by a modi- 
fied patronage, such as that under which we now live, 
society is best preserved.” * Mr Candlish’s motion to 
approve of the bill was carried by a majority of 230 
to 105. 

From Edinburgh at this time Mr Robertson writes : 
“Nothing of importance has yet transpired beyond 
what you are already acquainted with. The Strath- 
bogie ministers are in good spirits, and seem to be 
meeting on all hands with much attention. Lord 
Dunfermline entertained them yesterday in Douglas’s 
hotel. The day for the Strathbogie case is not yet 
fixed, but in all probability it will come on about the 
middle of next week. It is confidently rumoured that 
a considerable difference of opinion has begun to 
manifest itself among the high party ; and, I rather 
think, though I know not the special grounds of dif- 
ference, that they are not so cordial as on former 
oceasions. Our Moderate friends, with the exception 
of L of C and F of B—-—, who appear 
to have some not very intelligible crotchets, adhere 
firmly to their resolution of identifying themselves with 
the Strathbogie ministers. Dr Cook’s motion is to be 
seconded by the Earl of Seafield. Chalmers has not 

* ¢ Presbyterian Review,’ July 1841, p. 333. 
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yet made his appearance, but is expected to-morrow. 
Thus ends my Assembly chapter, which is a suffi- 
ciently meagre one; but greater events are casting 
their shadows before, and our present calm is evidently 
the precursor of a fearful storm. And now the bells 
are ringing for church, and I must think of draw- 
ing toaclose. I know you will be remembering me 
to-day, when Christian friends delight to bear each 
other upon their minds; and I am happy in the 
thought that our prayers for each other will be poured 
out at a common throne of grace and mercy. Pray 
for me through the week that I may be enabled, on 
all occasions, to speak and act in such a manner as 
may promote most effectually the true objects for 
which an Assembly is constituted. Pray that my un- 
worthiness and sinfulness may be forgiven, and that, 
my heart and lips being touched with a live coal from 
God’s holy altar, I may be enabled to speak the truth 
in the love of it..— To Mrs Robertson, May 23, 1841. 

Again, on 26th May, he writes—“ Well, as to As- 
sembly matters. The Borthwick case* came on on 
Monday, and after a discussion, which lasted till be- 
tween two and three o'clock yesterday morning, ter- 
minated in deposition. I think that in several parts 
of the libel Mr Wright’s meaning was misunderstood, 
and certainly there is no lack of charity in supposing 
that a great majority of his judges were far from 
being competent for the discharge of a duty which 
required a considerable degree of discrimination. 
There were, however, passages that could not be ex- 
plained away, and which, at the same time, struck at 
the very foundation of Christian doctrine. As these 


* Mr Wright of Borthwick was libelled for heresy in some published works. 
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passages could not be defended, and as I believe there 
was no reason to think that Mr Wright would have 
retracted them, even had an opportunity been afforded 
him—which, however, was refused—I fear a different 
conclusion from that which was arrived at, was, in the 
circumstances of the case, impossible. We had also a 
report given in by a committee, of which Mr Dunlop 
is convener, on the subject of pauperism. This report 
contained a most infamous and gratuitous attack on 
the aristocracy. It was sent back to the committee 
to have the attack in question expunged, and I was 
sorry that Dr Cook, who spoke on the subject, did 
not express more strongly his condemnation of the 
spirit in which it was conceived. It comes back again 
to the Assembly, when we shall see what improve- 
ment has been made upon it. Yesterday we had the 
India mission in the forenoon, but the discussion upon 
it was short and languid. The great business of yes- 
terday, however, was anti-patronage, brought on by 
Mr Cunningham, which gave rise to a long debate. 
The anti-patronage men and the pro-patronage Non- 
intrusionists split among themselves, and the conse- 
quence was, that, as in the synod of Aberdeen, we 
were fortunate enough to beat them both. The tri- 
umph, in one point of view, was not very great, as the 
two parties united would overwhelm us by a majority 
of upwards of one hundred. It may be a damper, 
however, to the Duke of Argyle when he sees that 133 
members of Assembly are not for resting satisfied 
with his bill, and that the number of pro-patronage 
Non-intrusionists is only 109, not a third of the As- 
sembly. ‘l'o-day we have the Duke of Argyll’s bill by 


itself, which will be carried by a large majority, as 
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the anti-patronage men will be quite willing to take 
it as an instalment. To-morrow we have Strath- 
bogie.”—To Mrs Robertson, 26th May 1841. 

Dr Chalmers had been selected to move the deposi- 
tion of the seven ministers, and he did so with much 
solemnity, repeating the usual arguments for the un- 
controlled spiritual jurisdiction of the Church. But the 
great speech on his side was made by Mr Cunningham, 
who supported the motion of Dr Chalmers on three 
grounds :—“ First, That the Strathbogie ministers had 
broken the law of the Church; secondly, that they 
had violated their ordination vow ; and thirdly, that 
they had been guilty of a sin against the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Ina very elaborate and straightforward speech 
he founded these charges on the grounds that “they 
had administered ordinances when under a sentence 
of suspension,” and that they had appealed “to the 
civil courts to remove the ecclesiastical censure im-. 
posed upon them and to restore them to the exercise 
of their ecclesiastical functions.” He held, that by 
appealing to the civil courts they did what it was 
not. competent for a minister, as such, to do; that 
this was not only a breach of Church law, but a 
direct violation of their own ordination vows, which 
bound them to obey ecclesiastical judicatories ; and 
that, these two charges being proven, it followed 
that “they have virtually chosen Cesar as their mas- 
ter, and have virtually enrolled themselves under the 
banner of a different Lord.”* I regret that it is impos- 
sible, by any means short of complete reproduction, to 
give an adequate idea of Mr Robertson’s reply, in 
which he took up these three charges, with the autho- 


* ‘Report of Strathbogie Case,’ p. 54. Edinburgh, 1841. 
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rities by which Mr Cunningham had sought to support 
them. As an effort of reasoning, and a proof of his 
mastery both of principles and facts, it was the 
greatest speech he ever made in the Assembly. It was 
the deadliest grapple of all the fight. In that hour of 
supreme need—the turning-point of years of conflict— 

when rt had come to the Triarii—when the champions 
fought for all that was dear, the rest seemed to draw 
aside and leave them alone on the field. There are 
other speeches, weighty, honourable, and solemn, but 
none like those of Cunningham and Robertson. The 
challenger had his choice of weapons and selected his 
mode of attack, and yet on his own ground his own 
weapons were turned against him. His “three divi- 
sions” were severally repelled by his antagonist, who 
began thus :—“I quite agree with Mr Cunningham that, 
in the case under consideration, there can be no middle 
motion ; that the reverend gentlemen at the bar must 
be found, in the matters libelled upon, either chargeable 
with no ecclesiastical offence whatever, or guilty of 
acts inferring, of necessity, the highest censures of the 
Church. Before addressing myself to the momentous 
question now to be decided upon by the House, I feel 
it to be my duty to take some notice of the threats 
which have been thrown out by a former speaker with 
a view of intimidating myself, and others who may en- 
tertain the same sentiments, from giving full expres- 
sion to the views which we hold in regard to the 
question before the House. With reference to all 
such threats, I will say that, while I trust it shall ever 
be my anxious wish to express myself without offence, 
yet, while I have the honour of a seat in the Assem- 
bly, I will never submit to be restrained from deliver- 
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‘ing, openly and manfully, whatever opinions I may 
entertain in regard to the questions on which we are 
called to deliberate. As to the manner in which I 
shall deal with the question before the House, I shall 
be guided in great measure by the example of Mr 
Cunningham. . . . . It is not my intention to enter 
at any length upon the consideration of the several 
Acts of Parliament bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. I feel that such consideration on my part 
is the less necessary—first, because that part of the 
question has been already ably handled by my reverend 
and learned friend Dr Cook; and secondly, because 
I, too, as well as Mr Cunningham, have taken an op- 
portunity of stating my views in regard to it through 
the medium of the press. I cannot, however, say, 
with the reverend gentleman of whom I have last 
spoken, that the statement which I have put forth 
from the press still waits for an answer, as that rev- 
erend gentleman himself has honoured me with a 
reply. On the validity of that reply Mr Cunningham 
has thought himself entitled to pronounce judgment, 
in the speech which he has just delivered ; I, in such 
a case, will give no judgment.” 

In proceeding to deal more immediately with the 
libel on the table of the Assembly, he said, “I cannot 
forbear expressing my surprise that the libel, while it 
charges sundry acts of contumacy, &c., against the 
reverend gentlemen at the bar, should have blinked 
altogether the primary and originating cause of the 
whole of this most painful case. The contumacy, I 
maintain, can be properly judged of only from a full 
knowledge of the circumstances under which it arose. 
The clergymen of Strathbogie were suspended from 
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the exercise of the functions of their sacred office for no 
other reason, it is well known, than because they inti- 
mated their intention of discharging a duty imposed 
upon them by the supreme civil tribunal of the 
country; because, in other words, they felt themselves, 
as ministers of the Established Church, bound and 
obliged to render obedience to the laws of the land. 
This, and this alone, was the true primary cause from 
which all the proceedings that have been instituted 
against them took their origin; and under these 
circumstances I do submit that the non-appearance of 
the act in question on the face of the libel forms an 
extraordinary feature of this most extraordinary case. 
... If these gentlemen were guilty of insubordination 
to ecclesiastical authority by giving obedience to the 
laws in virtue of which the Church of Scotland enjoys 
the privileges of an Hstablishment, as the laws in 
question have been interpreted in the particular case 
by the supreme civil court, why did not the parties 
who charged themselves with the construction of this 
libel come forward manfully before the country, and 
make the obedience referred to one of its counts? How 
is it possible that this or any other court can be in cir- 
cumstances to arrive at a just and well-matured judg- 
ment upon a case thus taken up at its second or third 
stage, while the act in which the whole originated, 
which constituted the true ground of the prosecution, 
and without a full knowledge of which the real merits 
of the case cannot possibly be understood, is alto- 
gether kept out of view?”* Then passing to Mr 
Cunningham’s first charge—viz. that the Presbytery 
of Strathbogie had broken the law of the Church 


* Report, p. 65, 
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by appealing to the civil courts, he showed that no 
such law existed. There was an Act of Assembly, 
1582, passed against Montgomery, who sought that 
the civil courts should compel the Church to admit 
him to the Archbishopric of Glasgow, although the 
office had been abolished by the General Assembly, 
and was, moreover, devoid of Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. “The circumstances of Montgomery’s case, 
then, were plainly these: he sought to be invested 
with an office which the Church had abolished, and he 
sought that the civil court should interfere on his be- 
half without the warrant of statute law.”* Thus 
Montgomery’s case was no parallel to that of Strath- 
bogie. Moreover, presbytery had not then received 
its charter—the Act 1592—and this decision of the 
Assembly, even if applicable, was not valid authority 
in the Established Church. “ With regard to the Act 
1668, which has been referred to, J will just observe, 
whether that Act had been passed or not, there can be 
no question that ministers acting in opposition to a 
rightful sentence, whether of suspension or deposition, 
justly subject themselves to the highest censures of 
the Church. But then the question has to be deter- 
mined whether, in the case under consideration, the 
sentence of suspension, of which a breach has been com- 
mitted, was or was not a rightful, or rather a compe- 
tent, sentence on the part of this Church. Such a 
question, then, obviously involves the independence of 
the Church’s spiritual jurisdiction.” + (This point Mr 
Cunningham had assumed.) He then proved, from the 
Acts, that “the primary act of suspension was not 
merely a wrong but an incompetent proceeding on the 
* Report, p. 66. + Report, p. 67. 
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part of the Church,” and felt bound, therefore, on the 
first point, to return a verdict of not guilty. On the 
second charge, that “they had broken their ordination 
vows,” he contended that, “before guilt can be 
brought home to them on this ground, inquiry must 
be made whether the Church was entitled to issue the 
orders they disobeyed, or whether, with still more 
particular reference to the merits of the case, they 
were at liberty in the special circumstances of the case 
to comply with these orders. The former of these 
questions I have already answered; the second I 
must answer in the negative. It was their duty, by 
the oath of allegiance, taken before the vows of ordi- 
nation, to discharge their statutory duty as members 
of a court of the Church, and take the presentee on 
trial.” They were not at liberty to “comply with 
those ordination vows, by refusing injunctions ground- 
ed upon the statute-book by the competent civil judica- 
tories.” Mr Cunningham had endeavoured to antici- 
pate the argument drawn from the obligation laid on 
those men by having taken the oath of allegiance, and 
to this the reply was: “I contend that, according to 
principles of Protestantism, the oath of allegiance must 
be fairly and manfully acted upon in the spirit and 
sense in which it was received by the party binding 
himself by so solemn an obligation, and that no vow 
subsequently taken, such as that of ordination, can in 
the least degree qualify or restrict it. Mr Cunningham 
has asserted that as a refusal on the part of the presby- 
tery of Strathbogie to take the presentee to Marnoch on 
trial, in compliance with the injunction of the civil 
court, would not have involved them in the commis- 
sion of sin, they ought to have delayed, and, from a 
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regard to their ordination vows, to have suffered 
rather the spoiling of their goods, and all manner of 
temporal evil that might have been inflicted upon 
them, than to have been guilty under those circum- 
stances of a breach of these vows. But I maintain 
that, if these men conscientiously believed—as I will 
not allow myself to doubt they did believe—that, in 
terms of their oath of allegiance, they were bound and 
obliged to perform the duty which the civil authorities 
required of them, they had in such a case no alterna- 
tive but to discharge that duty. The submitting to 
the spoiling of their goods could, under such circum- 
stances, neither relieve their consciences, nor be held, 
in the genuine spirit of that constitution which they 
had sworn to support, to afford an adequate compensa- 
tion for that disregard of a known and acknowledged 
law, of which, in such circumstances, they would have 
been guilty. 2... I cannot, therefore, hold that by 
acting as they did they were guilty ofa breach of 
their ordination vows.” 

In reference to the third item of charge, “ that 
the parties libelled had been guilty of a sin against 
the great Head of the Church, [ am sorry that some 
of those with whom I usually act interrupted the 
reverend gentleman in making this announcement ; 
I, on the contrary, was gratified to hear that the 
reverend gentleman could not bring himself to ac- 
quiesce in a sentence of deposition against the parties 
at the bar, unless he could prove them, to the satis- 
faction of his own conscience, to have been guilty of 
the heinous offence with which they have been here 
charged.” He accepted this as a perfectly fair 
statement, and proceeded to examine it. Mr Cun- 
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ningham “has admitted that parties suspended or 
deposed may continue, nevertheless, in the exercise 
of their ministerial functions without necessarily 
involving themselves in sin, provided always that 
they so act under solemn protestation to the great 
Head of the Church. But inasmuch (the reverend 
gentleman contended) as the parties in question did 
not make such protestation, they must be held as 
having disregarded the authority of the great Head 
of the Church, and of having been guilty, consequently, 
of an act of rebellion against that authority. Now, I 
must be permitted to say that, in so far as regards 
the particular ground which the reverend gentleman 
has here taken up, the conclusion which he has 
reached does appear to proceed from very narrow 
and most unsatisfactory premises. How, I will ask, 
can the reverend gentleman fairly infer from the 
facts of the case that the parties at the bar did not 
conceive themselves, notwithstanding the sentence of 
suspension which had been pronounced against them, 
to be still, in the eye of the great Head of the Church, 
ministers of the everlasting Gospel? Or how was he 
entitled to infer that they did not lift up, from the 
sanctuary of their hearts, a solemn appeal, while suf- 
fering under a sentence which they held to be unjust, 
to the righteous judgment of Him to whom it has 
been given to be Head over all things to His Church ? 
But it appears to me that Mr Cunningham himself was 
not altogether satisfied with the conclusion to which he 
came on this part of the question, and that the main 
ground on which he rested the serious charge which 
he had last preferred against the seven brethren was the 
application which they had made to the civil court, 
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by which he held that they had virtually acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the civil court in matters 
spiritual.” When Mr Cunningham was arguing 
this point, Mr Robertson asked him to read the 
terms of their petition to the Court of Session, 
but this he declined to do; and Mr Robertson 
himself, therefore, now referred to it, saymg: “The 
petition presented by the ministers of Strathbogie 
to the Court of Session does not allow the sup- 
position to be entertained for a single moment that, 
in the drawing up of that petition, they regarded 
themselves as deprived of their ecclesiastical or 
spiritual status. They did not petition that the civil 
court would reinstate them in their office; they did 
not suppose that the civil sentence could do mere 
than prevent them from being molested in the dis- 
charge of that office. Their mght and title te the 
office in question they held to continue unimpaired ; 
and they did not regard themselves, as has often been 
alleged against them, as ministers of the Court of 
Session, but as ministers of the hiving God and of the 
Son of His love. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, then, I submit, with great confidence, that there 
is nothing to show that, in the application made by 
these reverend gentlemen to the Court of Session, they 
contemplated the attainment of any farther object 
than civil protection im the exercise of the functions 
of an office, of which they held that they had never 
been deprived. I am not surprised that Mr Cun- 
ningham should have admitted that the exercise of 
ministerial functions on the part of deposed or suspend- 
ed ministers does not necessarily constitute, of itself, 
an act of rebellion against the supreme Head of the 
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Church, since such an averment could scarcely consist 
with the fact, that the Church of Scotland is now 
receiving into her communion the successors of de- 
posed ministers,* who, if such ministers were guilty of 
rebellion against Christ in acting in opposition to the 
sentence of deposition pronounced against them, 
could have no ordination at all. I do not, however, 
make this statement in regard to an acknowledged 
matter of fact for the paltry and contemptible purpose 
of pressing against Mr Cunningham an argumentum 
ad hominem, but with the view of inquiring, whether, 
since Mr Cunningham must be held to have approved 
of the conduct of the fathers of the Secession in 
administering ordinances notwithstanding their de- 
position by the Church, his view of their conduct 
would have been materially altered had those gentle- 
men been in circumstances, when the fulminations of 
the Church were launched forth against them, to 
appeal for protection to the civil courts of the 
country? Would, let me ask, the circumstance of 
their having made such an appeal, on the supposition 
that that appeal could have been successfully pro- 
secuted, have led Mr Cunningham, other things 
remaining unchanged, to have charged them with 
rebellion against the great Head of the Church? If 
it would not have had this effect—and I cannot see on 
what grounds Mr Cunningham can attribute to it any 
such effect—let me ask by what process of reasoning 
it is that Mr Cunningham can hold the modified ap- 
peal, made to the civil courts by the majority of the 
presbytery of Strathbogie, to involve an act of rebel- 
lion against the supreme Head of the Church. 


* Belonging to the Secession Church. 
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“On what, I hope, then, is a candid and impartial 
review of the whole case, though I will not say that 
I approve, from the beginning to the end of this mat- 
ter, of every step taken by the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, yet I will say, and I feel that with truth I can 
say, that in regard to the matter charged upon them in 
the libel, I am compelled to return for them a verdict 
of not guilty.” * 

“This speech,” says the reporter, “was listened to 
with the deepest attention on both sides of the House, 
with frequent indications of approval on the one side, 
and looks of dismay on the other.” Dr Chalmers’s 
generous mind could not withhold its sympathy, and 
he is said to have characterised the conflict between 
Cunningham and Robertson “as the greatest display 
of intellectual gladiatorship he had ever seen.” The 
motion of the Moderates was of course defeated, the 
votes being, 222 to 125. The seven ministers of Strath- 
bogie were therefore DEPOSED. 

Dr Cook, and those who acted with him, protested. 
“ We cannot cease to regard these men as still minis- 
ters of the Established Church. In thus acting we 
are persuaded that we do that which we cannot refuse 
to do, without going in opposition to the express 
injunctions of Scripture and the explicit directions of 
the Confession of Faith.” + 


* MacGregor’s Report of the Strathbogie Case. 

+ Lappend the leading paragraph of this protest :—‘‘ We regard it as 
binding on every member of that Church, as established by law, to be sub- 
ject to the civil power in all matters judged by the supreme civil authori- 
ties to affect temporal rights—and that for conscience’ sake: And firmly con- 
vinced, as we are, that the said ministers have acted in conformity to that 
obligation, and in the matter founded on the libel against them have done 
nothing which is not sanctioned by ecclesiastical and civil law, and par- 
ticularly by those laws which declare the essential and accepted conditions 
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The meaning of this protest was, that the Mode- 
rate party could still, if need were, act with the Strath- 
bogie ministers as though they had not been deposed. 
On this subject Mr Robertson writes on the 30th 
May : “ You are already acquainted with our terrible 
doings in the Assembly. The Moderate party met 
yesterday to consider of the course to be pursued by 
them in supporting the Strathbogie brethren. All 
agree that a deputation from our side of the House 
ought to be sent off to London, without loss of time, 
to bring the state of things under the notice of the 
Government and influential men in Parliament. I 
resisted being named upon it, on the ground that I 
could not afford it; but that did not avail me, as I 
was immediately given to understand that my ex- 
penses would be paid. I really fear, how inconvenient 
soever it may be, that I must consent to be named. 
The other parties named by the committee are, Dr 
Cook, Principal M‘Farlan, and Mr Grant of Leith. 
The committee have to give in their report to a gene- 
ral meeting to-morrow, when the matter will be finally 
arranged. Now, these things must not be allowed 
to vex you, as there is an absolute certainty that 
we must either maintain our ground or be deposed. 
We do not entertain sanguine hopes that Government 


on which the Church is established, we cannot, without violating what we 
owe to the Church and to the State, cease to regard these men as still 
ministers of the Established Church. In thus acting, we are persuaded 
that we do that which we cannot refuse to do, without going in opposi- 
tion to the express injunction of Scripture, and the explicit directions of the 
Confession of Faith. Although, on these grounds, we feel ourselves con- 
strained to make this declaration, we shall, under the grace of God, and 
protected by constituted and lawful authority, endeavour faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties which, as ministers and elders of the Established Church, 
we are bound to fulfil.” 
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will come forward; but we wish the country to see 
that we are leaving no stone unturned to prevent a 
schism. As to preaching in Strathbogie, I am of 
opinion that it should not be engaged in until the 
deputation return ; but that a written assurance be 
given to the seven brethren, that, whatever the result 
of the deputation may be, we will (D.v.) occupy their 
pulpits in a month or five weeks. I should like the 
assurance to be written, that it may be shown to their 
parishioners. Others, however, think, and the Dean of 
Faculty is among the number, that we should not 
wait for the issue of the deputation, but that we 
should proceed instantly to hold communion or fel- 
lowship with them. The opinion of the Dean is 
likely to have so much weight that his plan will, in 
all probability, be adopted.’—To Mrs Robertson, May 
30, 1841. 

The original proposal was to go to London some 
ten days after the meeting of Assembly, so that Mr 
Robertson anticipated being at Ellon in the interval ; 
but, as he writes on the following day, “there is 
much between the cup and the lip; and in conse- 
quence of an interview which Dr Cook and I had with 
the Dean of Faculty this morning, it has been re- 
solved that it is our duty to proceed to London im- 
mediately. The deputation consists, as I have already 
observed, of Dr Cook, Dr M‘Farlan, Mr Grant of Leith, 
and myself. It is proposed that we should leave 
Edinburgh on Thursday morning, and travel over- 
land, so that we shall reach London (D.v.) on Friday 
forenoon. I don’t think that our stay will be pro- 
longed beyond next week, as we shall learn by that 
time what is the mind of the Executive, and have an 
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opportunity, also, of seeing the more influential mem- 
bers of the Legislature. I believe, after all, that this 
is a better arrangement than if I had returned to 
Aberdeenshire, and been forced to leave after a very 
few days. In ten days or a fortnight we shall 
meet, and it may be under more comfortable circum- 
stances than those in which the Church is now placed. 
You will have to arrange about the supply of the 
Sundays, of which Mr Lillie has engaged to take one ; 
and as to the other, you will, Lam sure, have no dif_i- 
culty. I have met with much attention since I came 
here, and—what do you think /—I have had pressed 
upon me by the Principal of King’s College, and by 
our good friend Professor Scott, the degree of D.D. 
This I have resolutely resisted, and I hope I have 
succeeded in warding off the danger fora time. Lord 
Cuninghame has called for me, and I am engaged to 
‘dine on Wednesday with Lord Abercromby, who has 
asked me to meet with Lord Dunfermline. I hope I 
mention these things, not from any feeling of vanity, 
but because I conceive they will gratify, in some de- 
gree, the dearest being ] have on earth... . AsIhave 
been at little expense here, except for dissents in the 
Assembly, I mean to indulge myself with a pair of 
dress boots.”—To Mrs Robertson, May 31st, 1841. 

Dr Cook, after the fatigues of the Assembly, could 
not join his friends. Drs Bryce and Hill were now 
added. 

From London, on 6th June, he writes: “It is now 
evening, and [ have spent a quiet Sabbath. James* 
breakfasted with me, and I accompanied him to St 
James’s Church, where we heard an excellent discourse. 


* James Douglass, his stepson. 
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When we returned to my lodgings, after some con- 
versation, we read a chapter, and joined together in 
offering up our fervent prayers for ourselves and 
friends, and more especially for the thrice dearly be- 
loved fireside at Ellon. I do feel it a high privilege 
to commend you to the fatherly keeping of Him who 
is ever present with His people. ... I have been 
only once in church, having been kept at home by a 
work of necessity. I forget if I mentioned in my last 
that I have been deputed by my colleagues to draw up 
the statement which it is our purpose to lay before 
Lord Melbourne. Principal M‘Farlan, has already 
solicited an interview, and, as we know not how soon 
it may be granted, it behoves us to be in readiness. 
Under these circumstances I did not conceive it to 
be a breach of the Sabbath to turn my thoughts to 
the consideration of the matter with which I have 
been charged. Although I have not begun my state- 
ment, I think I see my way through it; and I do wish 
to pray with all earnestness that, in the preparation 
of it, a gracious God would enlighten me by His truth, 
and put in my mouth the words of soberness and 
sound wisdom. I am, blessed be God, quite well, 
and feel much refreshed by this day of rest. I can- 
not yet speculate, with any degree of probability, in 
regard to the time of my return; but I think I shall 
be able to form some-idea of it as soon as we shall 
have had a meeting with Lord Melbourne, which, I 
anticipate, will be on Tuesday. When daylight breaks 
in upon the matter I shall take the first opportunity 
of acquainting you with my plans. You will receive 
this note on the morning of the day appointed for 
the meeting of presbytery. Offer my very kindest 
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regards to all my brethren, and particularly to my 
Non-intrusion friend, the minister of Cruden,* to 
whom I request you will say, that to whatever issue 
our unhappy differences may lead, I shall never cease 
to regard him with the affection of a brother. Re- 
member me also, very kindly, to Mr Lillie, who, I 
am sure, will readily assist you in anything connected 
with supplies, and who in all respects will do what 
in him lies to make my prolonged absence as little 
felt as possible.” 

The paper prepared for presentation to Government 
was afterwards published. It passes in review the 
chief features of the case, and concludes by calling on 
ministers to declare in favour of constitutional law. 
The minority state their willingness to stand firm and 
assert their rights at law, “provided only that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would publicly declare that they 
will take no part on the opposite side—as, for example, 
by presenting to any of the parishes of Strathbogie, 
which the Assembly now holds to be vacant in virtue 
of its late sentence of deposition ; and further, that 
even if the Government were inclined to alter the law 
of patronage as respects Scotland, they can listen to 
no proposals for innovating upon that law until the 
Church shall have fairly fulfilled, in the first instance, 
the obligations which, by its acquiescence in that law, 
it has manifestly contracted.” The question was now 
not one of the Veto, but, whether or not those who 
acted in defiance of declared constitutional law were 
to be supported by the Legislature, and especially by 
the Executive ¢? The interviews of the deputation with 
men in power, cannot, of course, be here narrated. The 

* Mr Philip, afterwards of Portobello. 
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following sentences contain the gist:—June 9, “I 
do hope, though we shall not probably get any explicit 
declaration in the mean time, that our visit to London 
will ultimately prove of some service. With the ex- 
ception of Mr Fox Maule, I am assured, on the best 
authority, that every member of the Cabinet is with us 
in his heart. We had our interview with Lord Mel- 
bourne yesterday, but elicited nothing very satisfac- 
tory.” June 11, “We had a capital interview to- 
day with Lord Brougham, and things are looking, on 
the whole, well. The Government, perhaps, cannot be 
brought explicitly to declare for us, but I venture to 
think that enough will be accomplished to show that 
they are upon our side.” 

The Melbourne Ministry, being in a minority, dis- 
solved Parliament on the 22d of June, and when the 
new Parliament met, Sir Robert Peel was installed in 
office. Whatever his views of the future might be, Peel 
had, as even the Non-intrusionists allow, consistently 
held that the Church in the past few years had assumed 
the attitude of rebellion against the law of the land 
and her own constitution. In reference to the Duke of 
Argyle’s bill to legalise the veto, he stated, “Even if he 
were to admit, which he could not, that the provisions 
of that bill were in themselves wholly unexceptionable, 
still that they were prospective only, and that he did 
not think the House of Lords would legislate merely for 
the future, if the General Assembly should persist in 
its claim of authority to depose ministers of the Church 
upon this ground, that these ministers had obeyed the 
law as interpreted by the supreme court in Scotland, 
and by the House of Lords upon an appeal preferred 
to that tribunal, at the instance of the Church of 
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Scotland.” There was no interference on the part of 
Government, and, indeed, it was by this time evident 
that the breach was irreparable. 

The Moderates therefore made common cause with 
the Strathbogie brethren. All the leaders preached 
in their pulpits. Mr Robertson was asked and pressed 
to assist at the communion in Huntly. He had never 
in all things approved of the proceedings of the presby- 
tery of Strathbogie, and reluctantly consented to go. 
But he felt that on the great question at issue he was 
at one with them, and that therefore he could not re- 
fuse to stand by their side; although he believed that’ 
this very strong step might better have been taken by 
some others who had given to all their doings a more 
thorough approval. He complained that the Moderate 
party had used something like a device to commit him 
to the defence of Strathbogie. He complained of it not 
so much because of what it made him do, as because 
of the distrust of his sincerity which it seemed to indi- 
cate. But he believed it to be his duty togo. He was, 
therefore, one of those selected for punishment by the 
Non-intrusion party ; and Mr Candlish moved the Com- 
mission to refer the cases of those who had joined in 
the Lord’s Supper with the deposed ministers to their 
respective presbyteries.* The debate in the Commis- 
sion went over the usual ground. Mr Robertson, after 
defending his conduct, said, “ ‘Though, conscious of my 
own weakness and unworthiness, I should be the last 
to boast of what I will do under the painful circum- 


* The others thus dealt with were Mr Cushnie of Rayne, Mr Grant of 
Leith, Mr Cook of Haddington, Mr Stirling of Galston; and Mr Mearns, 
missionary at Glenrinnes, was also named as having had one of the deposed 
ministers in his pulpit, 
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stances that may possibly arise; yet I trust that, if 
duty require it, I shall be enabled, through grace, to 
quit at its call the status which I have now for several 
years been permitted to occupy as a minister of this 
Church. I shall not talk of giving my stipend or 
living to the winds, for I feel that questions far more 
momentous than temporalities are now involved ; but 
I pray that I may have grace given me to act conscien- 
tiously and honestly according as I may be enlightened 
by God’s Word and Spirit. It is said that we have 
desecrated the Lord’s Supper by celebrating that 
ordinance in conjunction with those who are now 
only laymen, and not ministers. But I need not say 
that this is taking for granted the whole question at 
issue. Ido not hold them to be laymen. I do not 
hold them to be justly deposed. I hold them still to 
be possessed of the status which the Church originally 
conferred upon them.” * 

Mr Candlish’s motion was carried by 60 to 13. In 
reference to this decision Mr Robertson calmly wrote, 
on the very day of the Commission—“I am fearful- 
ly faulty in not having written this morning, but I 
was occupied from a little after six o’clock in con- 
cocting a letter in answer to that which I received 
from Mr Candlish. Well, the die is so far cast, our 
case is remitted to our several presbyteries. The 
Moderate party, however—at least such of them as 
were here—seem to be quite firm ; and I have no doubt 
that, before any serious interference can take place 
with our comfort, there must be an interference on 
the part of the Legislature.’”—To Mrs Robertson, 11th 
August 1841. 


* Report, p. 20. 
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Of the reasons of dissent immediately laid on the 
table by Dr Cook and those who acted with him, 
the second is—“Because the resolution now sanc- 
tioned puts an end to all hope of devising any 
measure by which the members of the Church might 
be united, and imposes upon us, and upon all who 
agree with us in the opinion which we have re- 
peatedly expressed as to our present distressing con- 
dition, the necessity to take such steps as may ap- 
pear most effectual for ascertaining, from competent 
authority, whether we who now dissent, and they who 
agree with us, or they who continue to set at nought 
the law of the land and the decisions of the supreme 
court in what we esteem a civil right, are to be held 
by the Legislature of the country as constituting the 
Kstablished Church, and as entitled to the privileges 
and endowments conferred by statute upon the minis- 
ters of that Church.” 

In consequence of this defiant declaration, the Non- 
intrusionists summoned a special meeting of Commis- 
sion, and a great public meeting on the 20th of August, 
in which speeches hotter and more violent than ever 
were delivered. Mr Candlish, who was now the re- 
cognised leader of his party, said—*“ We refuse to go 
out of the Church unless we are driven out, and for 
another reason besides those I have stated—viz., the 
minority would remain behind us. It would be some 
alleviation of the evil if they came out along with us. 
Why do I say so? out of malice? No, but because 
I hold an Erastian establishment to be worse than 
none at all. It will be our bounden duty to use every 
effort, that if we be driven out they shall be driven 


out too. Itis our bounden duty to bear this testi- 
K 
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mony, that the Church ought to be established on the 
principles which we are contending for, or that there 
should be no establishment in the land at all. We 
are bound to testify to this in the ears of the rulers 
of this nation, and to give them fair warning that if 
they compel us to take a position out of the Church, 
by making it so Erastian that we cannot remain in it, 
they will rouse up a number of new enemies in the 
ranks of those who are seeking the downfall of religi- 
ous establishments. For if establishments are not 
based on sound principles, they had better not exist 
at all. Itis a fearful result for any calm statesman 
to contemplate—to drive us into a position which, 
however much we would dislike, we could not possibly 
avoid taking—it is a fearful contemplation that we 
should be driven to take up a position in opposition 
to the religious establishments of the land.”* This 
note of warning was significant enough in itself. It 
was a bold avowal that, unless the nation would 
establish them on the terms which they chose to dic- 
tate, the High party would seek to extirpate all estab- 
lishments. The subsequent history of the speaker and 
his followers shows how eagerly they have followed 
up the avowal, although their motives are not now 
so plainly set forth as in this warning. But to us 
the significance of the speech lies, meanwhile, in its 
being a virtual acceptance of an illegal position. The 
Moderates had defied the majority, and appealed to the 
law and the Legislature. The majority now looked 
beyond the Moderates, and defied the Legislature, as 
they had long defied the law. 

We need not dwell on the events of the next 


* Special Report, p. 28. 
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few months. Secession was only a question of time, 
and the High party took measures to stir up a more 
systematic popular agitation, that the country might 
be ripe for the deed. Interdicts, commands, tyranny, 
and rebellion, filled every newspaper and journal 
in Scotland. But they were only corollaries from 
previous deeds or declarations. There was in them 
nothing new. They contributed only to bring the 
end nearer. 

The presbytery of Ellon were informed by the Com- 
mission that “ Mr James Robertson had received, on 
Sabbath 25th July last, bread and wine pretended to 
be consecrated and distributed by Mr Jas. Walker, 
late minister at Huntly,” and were instructed to pro- 
ceed in the matter, and report diligence to the Com- 
mission. The presbytery coolly declared that the de- 
position of the Strathbogie ministers was both incom- 
petent and inept; and, in fine, that “Mr Robertson, if, 
as is alleged, he has held ministerial communion with 
any of those ministers, has done nothing requiring the 
presbytery to institute proceedings against him in the 
exercise of discipline.” * 

On this occasion Mr Robertson made a long and 
very able speech on the merits of the general ques- 
tion. It was chiefly in reply to the arguments and 
charges of Mr Cunningham, when the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh were similarly dealing with Mr Grant of 
South Leith. “When Mr Cunningham asserts that 
our principles involve one or other of these posi- 
tions—either that the civil magistrate has jurisdic- 
tion in Christ’s house, or that a church established by 
law is no church of Christ—I meet his assertion 


* MS. Minutes of Presbytery of Ellon, 4th Jan, 1842. 
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by a distinct and emphatic denial of its truth. I 
affirm, and I undertake to prove, that our principles, 
rightly understood, involve neither of the principles 
to which he refers. We have expressed our purpose 
of acting in the spirit of recent requirements of the 
civil court, not because we look to the order irrespec- 
tive of the thing ordered, but because we feel the 
thing ordered itself to be binding on our consciences, 
in terms of our own voluntary solemn engagements. 

Orders were served upon the ministers of 
Strathbogie in accordance with their own free and 
spontaneous engagements ; and it can never be main- 
tained, on any just and reasonable construction of 
what ecclesiastical authority implies, that we recog- 
nise on the part of the civil magistrate, gua civil 
magistrate, a right to the exercise of such authority, 
merely because we allow him to enforce upon us the 
obligations of a contract into which we originally 
entered, and to which we still adhere, in the unfet- 
tered exercise of our own free will... .. It is only 
by an utter perversion of language—by a miserable 
sophism, almost unworthy of being exposed—that we 
can be held to recognise on the part of the civil magis- 
trate any authority whatever in the Church of Christ. 
I repeat, Sir, that the only authority really recognised 
by us, is that which arises from our own spontaneous 
and solemn engagements.” 

He and others had been taunted for remaining in a 
Church to whose highest court they did not submit, 
and had been recommended to leave it; and he an- 
swers, “Through the whole of our painful diffe- 
rences with our brethren of the majority, it is not we 
but they who have departed from the true platform of 
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the Established Church of Scotland. ... . It is, at 
least, a possible supposition that the minority may be 
in the right ; and if, as we believe, such a supposition 
is well-founded, we unquestionably hold it to be a 
duty which we owe alike to the Church and State to 
maintain both our position and our principles by every 
competent means of defence. The majority may 
thrust us out from their communion ; if they shall be 
aided and abetted by the State they may prevail to cast 
us forth from the Establishment ; but it is rather too 
much to expect that, with our present convictions of 
duty, and without even a shadow of an argument to 
alter these convictions, we should desert, by a voluntary 
secession, a cause which we hold to be identified with 
the best interests both of the Church and the country.” 

The greater portion of the speech is taken up with 
principles involved in any possible settlement. He 
shows that the reposition of the ministers already 
deposed must be an indispensable condition of any 
legislative enactment ; and leaves the inference very 
clear that, if the majority in the Church went on, 
as they seemed likely to do, to depose the whole 
minority, they were only adding to their certain future 
humiliation. On those who pleaded absolute co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction in the House of Lords and the General 
Assembly, each acting judicially, he presses the ques- 
tion, “ Who then shall redd the marches of jurisdiction 
between them when their decisions clash?” Will Par- 
liament pass a declaratory Act? But the House of 
Lords is a branch of Parliament, and will it ever 
declare “that legal which it has decided to be illegal ?” 
—will it “vote that black to-day which yesterday 
it decided to be white?” This speech is evidently 
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given verbatim in the newspapers, and seems to have 
been one of remarkable point and power. 

The Commission, through Dr Gordon, the Mode- 
rator, issued “A Solemn Remonstrance and Warning 
against holding Communion with the Strathbogie 
Ministers,” and the “Answer to the Remonstrance” was 
from the pen of Mr Robertson. His views on the 
whole question had been already manifested ; but in 
this pamphlet, more fully than elsewhere, he stated 
his objections to the conduct of the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie. He thought the Presbytery rash in 
hurrying, as they did, to minute their resolution of 
proceeding according to statute, before reporting mat- 
ters as they stood to the Commission ; and this is not 
concealed in the “Answer.” But that this lack of 
courtesy in the circumstances inferred contumacy or 
justified suspension, is most explicitly denied. 

Dr Chalmers and others had adopted a report that in 
holding any communion with the Strathbogie ministers, 
Mr Robertson and others had been trying to work on 
the fears of the Church. In the “ Answer” is a very 
mild allusion to days when, in public and in private, 
Chalmers spoke in terms very different of “ some of the 
brethren.” “Let the majority act the part which they 
feel to be required of them—let them declare, if they 
will, our views to be unsound, and our conduct to be 
such as they must in justice visit with the highest cen- 
sures of the Church—but let them not, on the plea 
of a necessary severity, expose us at the same time to 
gratuitous insults—let them not impute our conduct 
to motives on which they cannot but feel that they 
themselves would be ashamed to act. That a report 
may have reached Dr Chalmers that we were trying 
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an experiment upon the fears of his party is not 
improbable, and we believe the fact to be as he has 
stated it; but still those of us with whom in former 
days he kept up a friendly intercourse, are hurt to find 
that the character of that intercourse did not impress 
him with the conviction that our conduct could be 
adequately accounted for only upon higher and more 
honourable motives.” * 

The ministers “warned” further entreat the major- 
ity to delay proceedings against them until the suits 
then pending should decide the extent of the Church’s 
jurisdiction. They remind Dr Gordon that the Church 
is divided on the question, and that the majority 
can only do harm by assuming the point at issue. 
They do not ask this for their own sakes, but for the 
peace of Zion ; and they in turn warn their opponents 
not to increase the confusion, already almost hope- 
less. They solemnly declare their belief that the 
Church must either abandon her false position or be 
disestablished. She must either abandon her impracti- 
cable views of jurisdiction, or become voluntary. But 
if the Church, as represented by her majority, will 
only delay further high-handed proceedings until she 
has ascertained the jurisdiction which, as established, 
she can claim, then they anticipate brighter and bet- 
ter days. “By the blessing of God in the rich effu- 
sion of His Spirit of grace upon our hearts, an adjust- 
ment of our differences might, in such circumstances, 
be found a practicable work; and the Legislature 
might be prevailed upon to sanction an ecclesiastical 
constitution, in the administration of which we could 
dwell together in unity and peace, and enjoy, in the 


* © Answer,’ &c., section 139. 
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happy exercise of this communion and fellowship, a 
delightful foretaste of that better condition of the 
Church of Christ from which all differences and mis- 
understandings shall be for ever excluded. Even if 
a satisfactory adjustment of our differences should 
unhappily prove to be impracticable, we could still, in 
the circumstances supposed, part as becomes Christian 
men who, though they may be divided in opinion, 
must ever continue to be of one heart and of one 
spirit.”* It was at this time his unceasing prayer that 
God would graciously interpose to heal the grievous 
breach in the “beloved Church of our fatherland.” 
He clearly saw, and powerfully exposed, the errors 
into which obstinate adherence to an incompetent 
Act had brought the majority of the Church; but he 
never failed to give them credit for sincerity of heart. 
He never gave back railing for railing, and his friends 
were often inclined to suspect his soundness of judg- 
ment and fidelity of adherence to the right side, from 
the generous charity with which he viewed the Non- 
intrusionists. | 

In the Assembly of 1842, the old questions came up 
again. Mr Cunningham revived his motion against 
patronage, and Mr Robertson again replied to him; 
not upholding the system as perfect, for he believed it 
capable of improvement, but defending it in so far as 
to show its modified exercise consistent with the con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland. Mr Cunningham’s 
motion, supported by Dr Chalmers, was carried by 216 
to 147. ‘The Non-intrusion party secured the adop- 
tion, by a majority, of their famous Claim of Rights, 
prepared by Mr Dunlop. It is needless to say that it 
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went over the old ground of co-ordinate jurisdiction, 
claiming for the Church unlimited power within her 
own sphere, of the extent of which sphere she was to 
be judge. Mr Robertson, in his reply, took up the 
points of claim. He proved that “collation” to a 
benefice, and deprivation, are not irresponsibly in 
the Church’s hands, and that the famous argument 
about the establishment of patronage in 1712 being a 
breach of the Treaty of Union, was pure theory, as the 
Treaty of Union says not one word about patronage. 
We need not repeat arguments already often stated; 
but there is one matter of importance which, in justice 
to his memory, must be explained. Among various 
items of claim by the Church for protection of her 
liberties, was one which stated that “the courts of law 
had interdicted the preaching of the Gospel and the 
administration of ordinances by any minister of the 
Church under the authority of the Church courts.” The 
reference was to the “extended Strathbogie interdict ” 
forbidding the deputiesof the Assembly to preach in the 
parishes of the deposed ministers. The interdict was 
granted in absence, and was, therefore, open to reversal 
if any of the parties should have been complained upon 
—which no one ever was—for breach of the interdict, 
and had then pleaded. But, as it stood, it was much 
canvassed, although afterwards overlooked among more 
pressing matters. The Moderates, in defending it, 
usually argued thus: 1°, The Church had so far 
exceeded her jurisdiction in suspending the ministers 
of Strathbogie, that the suspension was completely 
unconstitutional and illegal; and, therefore, 2°, Any 
proceeding to carry out that act was illegal and 
unconstitutional, whatever its own intrinsic nature 
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might be; 3°, Seeing that these deputies were sent, 
not “to preach the Gospel,” but to declare the parishes 
vacant, they were justly interdicted ; in short, that 
these deputies were interdicted, not as representing the 
Church of Scotland, but as molesting men who were 
still really and truly ministers of the Church. ‘This 
reasoning had never satisfied Mr Robertson. He had 
always held that the civil court had no right to “ pro- 
hibit the Church from administering, at her own dis- 
cretion, the ordinances of religion within the bounds 
of certain of her parishes.” He denied that “ the 
minister of a parish has an exclusive civil right to the 
office of minister in that parish.” Such a right, he held, 
would be “incompatible with the liberties that must be 
enjoyed by every Church that is a Church of Christ.” 
The command of the Redeemer is, to preach the Gospel 
to every creature; and to this command no Church can 
be faithful which allows herself to be denuded of the 
powers requisite for carrying it mto execution. He 
objected to the interdict, that “it inhibited the Church 
from the free preaching of the Word; and that, in so 
doing, it intermeddled with matters over which it is 
essential to her character as a spiritual Church, that 
she, and she only, shall bear rule.” I have quoted from 
a private letter, in order to explain his admission 
during the debate, in answer to Mr Dunlop, that “ this 
interdict was incompetent.” His own account is this : 
“In last Assembly, on the bringing forward of the 
Church’s Claim of Rights, when Dr Cook, having chosen 
to speak in an early part of the debate, before, indeed, 
any argument had been urged by its authors in sup- 
port of that claim, the task was devolved upon me of 
replying to Mr Dunlop. I felt in conscience bound to 
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admit that, in regard to the item of charge founded 
on the extended interdict brought against the civil 
court, I was unable to vindicate its proceedings. The 
extended interdict had uniformly appeared to me to 
imply usurpation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and 
when my attention was thus specially and pointedly 
called to it as an item of charge, I felt that though I 
might urge, as I did urge, that the Church had no just 
ground of complaint, seeing that she herself had been 
guilty, in the first instance, of trespassing beyond her 
province of jurisdiction, yet, as an honest man, I could 
not but acknowledge that here, in my humble opinion, 
the Court of Session had attempted to correct the error 
of the Church by the commission of an error precisely 
similar. I was not unaware, at the time, of the excep- 
tion which many of my friends might take to such an 
admission, nor of the distrust with which, in conse- 
quence of the concession supposed to be involved in 
it, I might come to be regarded by other parties with 
whom I naturally wished to stand well. But, never- 
theless, I could not disguise from myself the fact that, 
had I, in the circumstances under which I was called 
to reply to Mr Dunlop, slurred such a point over in 
silence, and concealed convictions in regard to it which 
had long been deeply impressed upon my mind, I should 
have forfeited the approbation of my own conscience,” 
(13th January 1843.) It is right to add, that he held 
the Presbytery of Strathbogie were entitled to apply 
for the protection of the courts of law. But he believed 
that the courts of law ought to have declared that, in 
her sentence of suspension and deposition, the Church 
had violated her agreement with the State; and that 
the State, thus apprised of the case, ought to have 
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withheld from the parties persisting in this violation, the 
privilege of a civil establishment; in short, to have dis- 
established the offending majority, if they persisted. 
He adds, “ But while I hold, on the above grounds, 
that the civil court, in the case under review, exceeded 
its rightful province of jurisdiction, I am equally wil- 
ling to allow, that to the protection which the Strath- 
bogie ministers sought to obtain by the extended 
interdict they were fully entitled. The Church, in 
inflicting upon them incompetent censures, to which 
the civil courts were constrained, in the exercise of 
their statutory jurisdiction, to refuse civil effects, had 
evidently violated her compact with the State, and 
forfeited her privileges as an established Church. If 
the Church, then, persisted in this violation, it was 
clearly competent to the State to protect the ministers 
of Strathbogie, by withdrawing the privileges of an 
establishment from the parties by whom these privi- 
leges were abused, to the prejudice and hurt of the 
said ministers. Whether we regard the compact be- 
tween the Church and the State in the aspect of treaty 
between two essentially distinct and independent par- 
ties; or whether we hold the constitution given to the 
Church as a charter of incorporation issued by the State 
for conveying certain immunities and privileges to such 
parties as may choose to comply with the conditions 
which this charter prescribes—in either case it must 
be.competent to the State to ascertain, through its 
courts of law, when sentences are pronounced by the 
Church involving civil penalties, whether, in the pro- 
nouncing of such sentences, the terms of the treaty, or 
the conditions of the charter, have been honestly acted 
up to; in other words, whether the Church, in the 
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proceedings supposed, faithfully adheres to her agree- 
ment, and retains, in consequence, a valid right to the 
enjoyment of her privileges: and it can imply no breach 
of faith on the part of the State, if, in thus ascertaining 
that the Church has violated the conditions of her 
establishment, and that she persists in that violation, 
it should, in such circumstances, simply withdraw from 
her the privileges to which her title must, in conse- 
quence, have become vitiated. And while this pro- 
ceeding, in the circumstances supposed, would be com- 
petent, and perfectly justifiable, on the part of the State, 
it would involve no compromise of the independence 
of the Church. Had such a course been followed in the 
case of Strathbogie, no inhibition of the civil court 
against the free preaching of the Word in the parishes 
of that presbytery would have ever been required, nor 
would the ministers of the Church, who have preached 
in those parishes, be lable to be visited by that court, 
as they now are, with fine or imprisonment. On the 
contrary, the simple resolution of the case would have 
been, that, when the Church was found to persist in 
acts from which the civil courts felt themselves, in terms 
of the compact, constrained to withhold all civil effects, 
the State would have withdrawn, or at least intimated 
its purpose of withdrawing—should the Church fail to 
redress, by the exercise of her own authority, the evils 
complained of—the privilege of civil establishment 
from the parties thus guilty of violating its conditions. 
By such a resolution of the case, the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church would have been left untouched, 
and the freedom of her ministry, in the exercise of their 
sacred functions, allowed, subject to no other penalty 
than the definite and altogether reasonable one of 
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forfeiting privileges, with the conditions attached to the 
enjoyment of which they had refused to comply. Had 
the question been brought at once to this issue, and 
made ripe for the interposition of the Legislature, by a 
refusal on the part of the Court of Session to grant the 
extended interdict, as involving an act exceeding the 
limits of their jurisdiction, I cannot help believing, both 
that this proceeding would have been more constitu- 
tional, and that matters would have been in a much 
more favourable train for satisfactory adjustment, than 
they now are; or, if the latter had been found to be 
impossible, and schism inevitable, still that schism, 
in such a case, would have been unattended by many 
of the fearful evils by which it now threatens to be 
accompanied.” 

The interdict, as we have said, was “passed in ab- 
sence,’ and was liable to review, if any had appeared 
and pleaded to the point of jurisdiction on being 
called up for breach of interdict. The fact that no 
one was prosecuted for the notorious breaches of in- 
terdict, seemed to him to confirm his view of the 
court having taken up a false position ; and he wished 
that the interdict should be reversed by the Court of 
Session, or, failing that, carried by appeal to the House 
of Lords, where the law of the land would be finally 
and authoritatively declared. Should even there the 
remedy he desiderated not be granted, then he believed, 
from the language of the Government, an Act of Par- 
lament might easily be obtained to “exclude the juris- 
diction of the civil court as to the point complained of.” 

It is only justice to Mr Roberson that his opinion on 
this famous interdict should be thus stated in his own 
words. While desirous to support the party who up- 
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held constitutional law and rational liberty, and there- 
by to promote the permanent efficiency of the Estab- 
lishment, he would not, even in debate, be false to his 
own principles. Very great sensation was caused by 
his admission in the General Assembly. The Non-intru- 
sionists grasped at his statement as though he had 
become one of themselves ; but he was not so easily 
alienated from opinions carefully matured. He knew 
right well that this was but a fragment of the great 
controversy, and that though the particular interdict 
had never been pronounced, the fight would have gone 
on practically the same. Indeed it was of no practical 
effect in itself, because openly disregarded and never 
reasserted. He believed, as many believed then, and 
few will now deny, that in this instance the Court of 
Session had sought to do a great wrong, and that their 
proceeding was only harmless by being a mere empty 
threat. No one could honestly say that on this the 
controversy turned, or it is hard to conjecture what 
his future course might have been. He believed that 
there is “no wrong without a remedy,” as the Court 
of Session so often said; but he was too logical to 
admit their inference, that therefore the remedy for all 
ecclesiastical wrongs lay with them! His indepen- 
dence occasioned him much anxiety, and brought him 
no little obloquy from both parties. He could not act 
with the majority, from whose views on all other points 
his were wide as the poles asunder. But he pressed his 
opinion on the Moderate party, and was desirous that 
on the question of this interdict they should declare their 
aversion to the claim of the civil court. He urged on the 
leaders that their silence on this episodical but errone- 
ous interdict “being liable to misrepresentation, was 
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sure to be misrepresented by those having an interest 
in so doing ;” while their firm declaration of opinion 
on it would give their words additional weight on 
other points of controversy. As might have been 
expected, the answer was that he should not weaken 
his party by holding an independent opinion! In 
consequence, he from this time had little or no part in 
the Moderate councils. Indeed, all through the con- 
flict, he had been often “ kept down” in council as a 
youngman. It was when the brunt of battle came that 
the Moderates relied on him—to pierce the sophistry, 
or return the logic, of their adversaries. 

As it was, he was now called to suffer for his opinions. 
The Assembly, on the last day of its sitting, suspended 
him, and the others who had assisted at the Strath- 
bogie communion, from all their judicial functions, 
for nine months. He did not, of course, admit the 
justice or the validity of this sentence, and, as he used 
to say, believed it to be his right to disregard it ; but 
he was not sure of its being his duty. He was 
anxious no further to complicate the affairs of the 
Church ; and therefore, with rare regard for high ex- 
pediency, voluntarily kept aloof from those courts 
where he had occupied so many busy years. Hesenta 
protest to the presbytery that he had not forfeited his 
seat: and if circumstances had occurred such as to 
make it expedient for him to claim it, he would at 
once have come forward.* But he was not suspended 


* The following are extracts from the Presbytery Records :—‘‘ Ellon, 8th 
June 1842. —The clerk produced the following protest, which had been lodged 
with him by Mr Robertson, minister of Ellon, and which, having been read, 
was ordered to be recorded: ‘I, the undersigned, minister of Ellon, did, and 
hereby do protest, that in refraining on this occasion from claiming my seat 
as a member of the Presbytery of Ellon, I shall not be held to have fallen 
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from the ordinary duties of his ministry, and devoted 
himself to the work of the parish until he was ap- 
pointed one of the Royal Commission for inquiring 
into the affairs of the Poor in Scotland, to which Dr 
Alison’s famous publications had aroused public at- 
tention. The other commissioners were Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord Belhaven, Mr Twisleton, Mr Campbell 
of Craigie, Mr Home Drummond, and Dr P. Mac- 
farlan of Greenock. From his letters, while on the 
business of the Commission, I extract the follow- 
ing. On the 7th of March 1848, he writes: “On 
Sunday I heard Mr —— in the forenoon, and Dr 
in the afternoon. Afterwards, contrary to my inten- 
tion, for I purposed to return home to dinner, I dined 
with Dr We had a long conversation about 
Church matters, but nothing very particular was 
elicited. is less interested than I am in the de- 
cision to be pronounced on the Strathbogie case. He 
seems disposed, on the whole, to bow to the decision 
of the civil court, whatever that may be. I think the 
argument of prudence might weigh with him to some 


from the protestations which, in conjunction with others, I took in the su- 
perior court, and which were recorded in the minutes of that court, or to 
forfeit any right as secured by these protestations, of claiming my seat as a 
member of Presbytery, at whatever time I may feel it my duty to prefer 
that claim.— (Signed) James Ropertson, 8th June 1842.’” ‘‘ Eilon, 17th 
August 1842.—The clerk laid on the table an ‘Extract from the Record of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, as to the suspension of 
the Rey. James Robertson, minister of Ellon, and others, from the exercise 
of their judicial functions as members of Presbytery and other superior 
judicatories of the Church (for assisting the deposed ministers of Strath- 
bogie in dispensing the Lord’s Supper), aye and until after the first day of 
March next,’ which was read coram. The Presbytery, referring to Mr 
Robertson’s protest, given in at last meeting, ordered the document to be 
docqueted and kept in retentis.” 

I fear it is only those who know the nature of that presbyterial limbo “in 
retentis,’” who can appreciate the grim humour of these closing words. 

L 
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extent, though I do not mean to say he rests his case 
upon it. He has no very definite idea of what effect 
the threatened secession may produce, and really I 
must say he does not seem to be looking very far be- 
fore him. The Court of Session are still, so far as I 
can learn, keeping close their views; but as it comes 
on to-day, they must soon be known.” 

The allusion in the foregoing is to “the Strathbogie 
case” in another form. The Lord Ordinary (Cuning- 
hame) had pronounced judgment for the suspended 
ministers in an action to “suspend, reduce, and re- 
scind” the sentence of deposition pronounced upon 
them. Mr Robertson had in January objected to the 
terms here used. He said, if they were merely legal 
phraseology for disregarding the sentence, he had no 
fault to find with them ; butif the reduction granted 
by the Lord Ordinary was a civil reduction quoad 
omnia of an ecclesiastical sentence, he could not acqui- 
esce. I may add, that in subsequent cases it has been 
made manifest that the words are a legal formula for 
getting at the sentence complained of. Whether the 
sentence be that of an established or of a dissenting 
Church, the court will “reduce it and set it aside,” in 
so far as it is incompetent.* In the letter from which 


* In the case of Paterson v. the Presbytery of Dunbar (1861), it is re- 
peatedly stated by the judges that the courts of the Established Church 
have a jurisdiction as independent within its own sphere as that of the 
High Court of Justiciary : and in the case of M‘Millan v. the Free Church 
(1859), it is stated quite as plainly that a dissenting Church exists as a 
‘voluntary association,” with no ‘‘jurisdiction,” properly so called, but 
bound only by a contract with its own officials. In the latter case, the 
court asserted their right to examine the sentence of the Free Church Assem- 
bly, with a view to reduction, if they should see cause, By this assertion and 


decree they repelled the high claims of ‘spiritual jurisdiction” claimed 
by the Free Church. 
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a former quotation was made he speaks of this as re- 
quiring to be clearly stated, and stated by the court. 
So far as the meaning of the legal phrase is con- 
cerned, he was afterwards amply satisfied; but I 
quote his words, as showing his jealous care for 
the spiritual privileges of the Church: “The terms 
above mentioned are objectionable in this point of 
view, that, being liable to perversion, they assur- 
edly will be perverted by those having an interest 
in misinterpreting them. I am ignorant of the forms 
of the courts of law ; but I cannot help thinking that 
there is something incongruous in the idea of reducing 
a sentence held to be incompetent ; for if a sentence 
is incompetent to any court, looking at the matter in 
a constitutional point of view, that court cannot have 
pronounced it; and why, then, should it stand in 
need of reduction? ‘The civil courts are obliged, I 
am aware, to carry into execution every competent sen- 
tence of the courts of the Church, without questioning 
the equity of the grounds on which such sentence may 
proceed ; but if they find the sentence of a Church 
court to be incompetent, I should humbly conceive 
that the finding of incompetency—~.e., nullity—is of 
itself sufficient, without any reference to reduction, to 
bar civil execution. 

“But whatever may be the most advisable form of 
recording judgment in the case, the object would be 
accomplished of taking a most formidable weapon 
out of the hands of the brethren now threatening to 
secede, were the civil court to make it evident that 
they look at the censure pronounced by the Church 
only for the explication of their own jurisdiction as 
regards deprivation, and that they leave it, in other 
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respects, valere quantum valeat. If, however, the 
judgment of the Lord Ordinary be affirmed as it now 
stands, and if the Government give no intimation 
that they are willing to provide more largely for the 
independence of the Church, by withdrawing from 
the civil courts the power of reducing spiritual sen- 
tences spiritually considered, I must again be allowed 
to express my unwilling conviction that the schism 
with which we are now threatened will in all proba- 
bility rend the Establishment to its very founda- 
tions.” 

The Inner House pronounced their decision, and he 
writes to Mrs Robertson (14th March 1843): “Well, 
the Court of Session have confirmed Lord Cuning- 
hame’s decision, and I shall be held by our friends to 
have taken an erroneous view of the subject. This 
is not flattering to my wife, but I cannot help it. 
My view of the question continues unchanged. Of 
course you are aware that I have no objection to 
the thing which the Court of Session have done. 
My objection hes against the courts doing it, as I 
think it was competent only to the Legislature. I 
do not, therefore, yet despair of seeing effect given to 
my principles, when the question comes to be settled 
if Parliament, =. eer said that my let- 
ter had set him to the study of the Treaty of Union, 
of which also he took my view now that he had 
studied it, and he remarked that the garbled quota- 
tions given from it by the Church in their Claim of 
Rights were indeed very bad.” 

18th March: “I think it not very unlikely, if 
matters are rightly managed by ——, that Govern- 
ment may yet bring in a bill, before the meeting of 
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Assembly, substantially carrying out my views. If 
they do so, the neck of the High party’s conspiracy 
will be effectually broken, and few will go out beyond 
the leaders, who are knee-deep in their pledges. We 
shall see, if we are spared. I have not seen the 
‘Witness’ lately, but am told it is expressing its 
thankfulness that the answer of Government and 
the Legislature has been so decisive, and holding it 
impossible that any one who has put his name to the 
Convocation* resolutions can now draw back. I 
understand, further, that the ‘ Witness’ has taken no 
notice of those reports as to misunderstandings in the 
party to which I have already referred, but that cir- 
cumstance does not render their truth less likely. By 
the by, the editor of the ‘Witness’ was this day 
examined before our Commission. He is a strange- 
looking red-haired man, by no means particularly 
ready in his answers.” 24th March: “There were 
two large meetings here on Tuesday, in the Waterloo 
Rooms, one in the forenoon and another in the even- 
ing. They were both, I understand, quite full, and 
the speakers evinced their determination to break up 
the Church. I need not enter into particulars, as you 
will find in the newspapers all that I know of the 
matter. The leaders, I think now, must go out. 
What their following may be I cannot say. Govern- 
ment will certainly not grant their demand, though | 
am still afraid, from that Glasgow memorial, that it 
may be infatuated enough to try some quisquis mea- 
sure of non-intrusion. For myself, I had rather far 
that something were yielded on the point of jurisdic- 


* The ‘‘ Convocation” was a meeting of the Non-intrusionists at which they 
were pledged to secede if their demands were not granted by Government. 
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tion. In the latter case, no harm would arise from 
concession ; in the former, the yielding of the principle 
of non-intrusion (7. e., the Veto) will imply the sur- 
render of the very marrow of what we have been con- 
tending for. I have no information, however, as to the 
intentions of Government, and I am perhaps doing 
them injustice in my suspicions.” 

It may be remembered that, in the year of the 
Veto Act—1834—the General Assembly resolved to 
invest ministers of chapels with ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. They were empowered to hold kirk-ses- 
sions, and to sit in the superior Church courts. 
Many protested at the time that this was incompat- 
ible with the principles of the Church of Scotland, 
whereby the minister who sits in a Church court is 
qualified by his having a legal territory or parish. 
But the thing was done, and had been allowed to rest. 
The question, Can a court of the Church, by its own 
mere decree, confer the status of parish minister on 
one who is stationed in a chapel? came to be tried in 
the case of Stewarton. The Court of Session, on the 
20th of January, decided in the negative. Thus every 
Church court was improperly constituted in which 
chapel ministers sat as members, and utter confusion 
was brought on the affairs of the Church, already so 
hopelessly entangled. 

From Wishaw Castle, on the 15th April, he writes to 
Mrs Robertson: “I came out here along with Mr 
Twisleton this afternoon, on a visit to Lord Belhaven, 
with whom we are to remain till Monday morning. I 
had no conception of his lordship’s conversational 
powers, or of the measure of information which he 
possesses on a variety of subjects. He does not go out 
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with the High party, and expresses, in no measured 
terms, his condemnation of their unreasonable demands. 
“You did not go too far for me in your remarks 
about the Synod. I was willing, for the purpose 
mainly of throwing the onus of the schism on the 
opposite side, to sist active proceedings in the Church 
courts during the pending of the Stewarton appeal, | 
though I was well aware that there was no intention 
of really prosecuting that appeal before the House of 
Lords. The withdrawal of that appeal, however, has 
placed the question in precisely the same state in 
which it would have stood had a decision by the 
House of Lords been actually pronounced, confirma- 
tory of the judgment of the Court of Session. The 
Synod had no alternative but to follow the course 
which it pursued ; and even Mr Bisset showed his 
sense of the value of the withdrawal of the appeal, 
by producing a certified copy of that withdrawal.” 
Again from Glasgow: “I had a call to-day from 
Dr ——. He is very much in the fidgets about 
the Church, and regrets extremely the withdrawal of 
the Stewarton appeal. . . . It seems to be the 
general opinion that the appeal has been withdrawn 
by the extreme section of the High party, for the 
purpose of throwing things into confusion at the com- 
mencement of the Assembly’s sittings. I think I 
mentioned to you before, that it is proposed to nomi- 
nate Principal Macfarlan for the Moderatorship, in 
opposition to Dr Chalmers. Dr is_ terribly 
averse to this arrangement, as he fears that there are 
many indisposed to go out of the Church who will 
yet hesitate to vote for a man whom they regard as 
the type of the Ultra-moderate party ; others, | under- 
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stand, wish to put Dr Lee in nomination. I shall 
support the Principal, if his nomination be adhered to, 
as I dislike the idea of hurting his feelings. At the 
same time, his nomination is, in the circumstances of 
the case, unwise, and may very possibly lose us the 
Moderatorship. It is just another of the rash acts 
which the headstrong men of the Moderate party 
seem determined to perpetrate, without regard to 
consequences. If the Assembly divide, as is but too 
probable, it would certainly be of some consequence 
that the Moderator should remain with the constitu- 
tional party.” 

Mr Robertson’s anxiety for conciliatory measures, 
and his determination to consider every new aspect 
of the controversy on its own merits, were well known. 
Extreme men objected to his lack of party spirit, and, 
because he did not go all their own length, doubted 
his sincerity. This is only the usual fate of men who 
assert a resolute independence in times of keen divi- 
sion; and thus he regarded it, as may be seen from 
the following :—“ I have read, not with much surprise, 
and certainly with but little uneasiness, the reports 
put into circulation respecting my own proceedings. 
Whoever has the merit of being the author of them, 
I neither envy his feelings nor admire his penetration. 
I half suspect that both and know in their 
hearts that I am not made of the stuff which their 
stories would imply. I have had no communication 
with Government on the subject of the Church. I 
have never dreamed of preparing a measure for them. 
With Dr Macfarlan * I have studiously avoided the 


*7.e., Dr P. Macfarlan, his fellow-commissioner, and a leading member of 
the Non-intrusion party. 
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subject of the Church question; and I must do him 
the justice to say that, with the exception of the few 
trifling and perfectly general words of which you are 
already aware, he has been equally delicate with me, 
never having even hinted an arrangement. To Dr 
Muir* I am not aware that I have ever said anything 
which I have not substantially expressed again and 
again in public. I will not say that my opinions are 
unchangeable, because I feel it my duty to keep my 
mind open to conviction ; but I will say that they 
are as far as ever from being actually changed, and 
that I believe that any opinion which I entertain is as 
clearly and as strongly expressed in my pamphlet on 
the Veto Act as it 1s possible for me yet to express it. 
My views may be erroneous; but as the Moderate 
party have felt that all their abuse has been unable to 
shake these views, they ought, in bare justice, to sup- 
pose that I continue to maintain these same views 
with equal pertinacity against the extravagances of 
the Non-intrusion party. I have, however, wasted 
both more time and more ink on this matter than it 
appears to me to deserve, particularly as (p.v.) I shall 
soon have an opportunity of giving my own version 
of my proceedings, when I trust that, in a fair field, 
and asking no favour, I shall be ready to meet the 
challenge of all by whom they are impugned. But I 
am tired of this stuff, and therefore I here put an end 
to it.”-—Glasgow, 21st April 1843. 

So high did party spirit run, and so complete was 
the dislocation of ordinary social and family inter- 


* Dr Muir of St Stephen’s, regarded as the leader of the ‘‘ Middle 
party ”—i.e., those who stood between the Moderates and the Non-intru- 


sionists. 
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course at this exciting time, that Mr Robertson 
was actually accused of wavering, because, when the 
Commission went to Greenock, he dined in Dr Mac- 
farlan’s house along with the other commissioners, and 
in return entertained Dr Macfarlan and the others 
in the manse of Ellon, when they were occupied with 
the poor of the north. This may seem a small matter 
now, although twenty years have not since elapsed, 
but it was very unlike the usual doings of those days. 
The inability to understand his position was not all on 
the Moderate side, for overtures were made to draw 
him away to the party about to secede. From his 
not claiming, in defiance of the sentence of suspension, 
a seat in the Church courts, it was hastily assumed that 
he acknowledged its force, and certain proposals were 
made to him which he thus briefly notices :—“I wrote 
fully to Mr , and stated to him, in plain terms, my 
opinion of the inexcusable conduct of the majority of 
the Church, and my utter inability of departing from 
my convictions and principles in regard to the great 
questions now agitated. I wrote to him under the 
seal of confidence; but at the same time there is no- 
thing in my letter the publication of which could give 
me uneasiness.” —Glasgow, 2d May 1843. 
Kilmarnock, 10th May.—“ It appears by the news- 
papers that Lord Campbell was to present last night 
a petition to the House of Lords on the subject of the 
Church, and that Lord Aberdeen was to avail himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded of giving a further 
explanation of the views of the Government in regard 
to the Church question. Whether he (I mean Lord 
Aberdeen) has been in correspondence with any of 
the Non-intrusion party, or whether he means to 
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propose anything with the view of letting some of 
them more easily down from the false position which 
they have taken up, I am not aware. I do feel 
anxious, however, to see what he has got to say, as I 
cannot help thinking that Government would have 
acted both in a manner more creditable to themselves, 
and also with greater benefit to the Church, if they 
had made at once a full and explicit statement of 
their views.” But Government did nothing. Great 
statesmen sat still and watched the dismemberment 
of a venerable Church, and it will need a triumph of 
patriotic statesmanship to heal a breach which very 
moderate forethought and resolution might have made 
comparatively harmless. Many a man—any one can 
attest it—was compelled, however reluctantly, to rush 
from the Church of his fathers because the Legislature 
gave him no excuse for pausing in his course. Very 
many more awoke too late to the obligation of their 
rash pledges, which they never expected to fulfil in 
secession, and whose very meaning, in the fervour of 
the crowded meetings where they made them, they did 
not realise. Right gladly would they have remained, 
and they well deserved some consideration, but the 
Government held out to them no friendly hand. Heavy 
blame rests on the statesmen who, in that time of need, 
did nothing for the Church. It is said they were assured 
that only few would “go out.” If so, still heavier blame 
must rest on those who misled them. Many of the 
leaders, it may be, wished no legislative interference ; 
but as their followers paused on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, and for the first time asked themselves whether 
the cause were worth the cost, a timely announcement 
of a considerate measure would have relieved their 
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minds of that feeling of false honour which made them 
take the leap. 

The day of decision drew near. Lord Aberdeen was 
preparing a bill. Some recommended a commission 
of inquiry. The “ High party” were resolved on seces- 
sion. But they did not wish merely a secession—they 
would have a “disruption” between Church and State. 
For this purpose they needed a majority in the Assem- 
bly, and they therefore called for such a majority as 
would enable them to “ go out of their connection with 
the State by an act of the Church itself, and not as a 
minority seceding at once from the Church and from 
the State.” * With the usual assumption, that no man 
with personal religion could be among their oppon- 
ents—an assumption of which the familiar frequency 
does not lessen the repulsiveness—the cry of the 
Non-intrusion organs was, “Send us the godliest, the 
choicest men, whether ministers or elders, that the 
Church contains. Scotland expects this—Christendom 
expects this—the enemy dreads this.” Deputations 
went to every corner of the land. Remote country 
parishes heard the language of Covenant times revived, 
and believed that the ark of the faith was in danger. 
As Mr Robertson had predicted, every use was made 
of all available weapons. Those acts of the civil 
court directed against the Church, which can only 
be estimated in view of the actual position which 
the majority had taken up, were made the occasions 
of battle-cry. Some men, after all this, thought few 
would secede ; but Mr Robertson foresaw more clearly 
the result. He was neither in the confidence of the 
Government nor of their advisers in the Church, and 


* «Presbyterian Review’ (the Quarterly organ of Non-intrusion), April 1843. 
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could only watch and mourn, and warn, as he did, 
though ineffectually. 

On the 18th of May the Assembly, to which so many 
had looked forward for months, met in St Andrew’s 
Church, Edinburgh. The report of the Free Church 
says, In noticing the appearance of the Assembly, “ Mr 
Robertson of Ellon and Mr Paull of Tullynessle were 
also there, and sat apparently more thoughtful than 
their neighbours, talking to nobody.” The Non-intru- 
sion party had by this time seen that they could not 
command a majority, even although chapel ministers 
had been returned as members in defiance of the 
Stewarton decision ; and therefore, before the roll was 
called or the Moderator elected, Dr Welsh, the Mode- 
rator for the previous year, read their protest and left 
the house. They had failed in their purpose to effect 
a “disruption” between Church and State. But they 
had accomplished a great secession.* They had rent 
the Church asunder, and many of her noblest and 
best men were severed from our Scottish Establish- 
ment, through obstinate adherence to an incompetent 
Act, and blind assertion of powers which neither law 


* In making our estimate, we must not overlook the following facts, for 
which I am indebted to Dr Turner’s valuable work on the Scottish Seces- 
sion. Taking all the 1203 ministers of the Church, 752 remained, and 451] 
seceded. If, however, we analyse these, we find that 681 parish ministers 
remained, while 389—.or less than a third—seceded. Of chapel ministers, 
162 seceded, while 71 remained. Had the Presbyteries of the Church voted 
as then constituted, 60 would have voted ‘‘ Remain,” and only 18 would 
have voted ‘‘Secede.” Had quoad sacra ministers been excluded—as of 
course they ought to have been—all the Presbyteries of the Church would 
have voted against secession, ‘‘ with the exception of only 8 or 9—these 
being almost exclusively the Synods of Ross and Sutherland, where minis- 
ters, it is too well known, have long been under the unwholesome domina- 
tion of ‘‘ The Men”—a set of lay fanatics who set themselves above every- 
thing established and orderly. 
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nor reason could ever grant them. The Veto Act of 
1834 bore sad fruit in the Secession of 1843. 

When we look back to that secession through the 
changes of intervening years, we are more inclined to 
think of the bereavement which the Church of Scot- 
land suffered than of the errors or the faults which 
caused it; for the retrospect brings us under the 
shadow of death, and makes us hush the tones of 
strife by the silent grave. The best and greatest 
men whom the controversy set in opposition are 
not now numbered with the members of any visible 
church ; but it is our privilege, as Christians, to 
believe that they are joined in the general assembly 
and church of the first-born. Chalmers, and Cook, 
and Gordon, and Mearns, and Welsh, and Lee, and 
many more, are, we rejoice to think, united in 
that church without spot or blemish, where King 
and Priest are one. And, although I anticipate, it 
deepens our solemnity to remember that, when a 
year had shed its showers and snows on the grave of 
James Robertson, bleak December, which had carried 
him away, bore from his brethren William Cunning- 
ham. They were set face to face in many a fight, 
and now they rest together. They cherished mutual 
respect throughout the hard encounters, and ere their 
labours on earth were closed, when one had retired 
from public life to study the theology of past ages, 
and the other had sacrificed learned leisure to the 
great cause of the evangelisation of Scotland, they 
spoke of each other as was to be expected of true 
men drinking at a purer source than the muddy 
waters of controversy. But now, when they see 
eye to eye, and dwell in the light of God’s eternal 
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love, how unworthy must seem to those saints 
every feeling that erewhile marred the fulness of 
their Christian brotherhood! Would that we who 
mourn them could anticipate that union which is 
the Christian’s creed, and, overlooking all our differ- 
ences, unite, as brethren ought, in a strong and con- 


stitutional, and thus really “free,” Church of Scot- 
land! 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHURCH AND COUNTRY AFTER THE SECESSION. 


In 1843, for the first time, Edinburgh had two Assem- 
blies, each claiming to be the true representative of 
the venerable Church of Scotland. One was strong 
in the statute law of the land and in the support of 
the greater part of the intelligent community, and in 
its meetings a noble and most honoured member of 
the Church represented Majesty, while the business 
of the Church was transacted calmly as of old. The 
other claimed sympathy and admiration because of the 
sacrifice many of its members had made. In the atti- 
tude of the first, and particularly in its bearing to- 
wards the seceding brethren, there was much that we 
cannot fail to honour; while our tribute of respect 
will not be withheld from the zeal and power with 
which the other set about securing the position it 
had taken up. 

The part taken in the proceedings of the Assembly 
by Mr Robertson was in exact accordance with his 
former views. When a proposal to repeal the Veto Act 
because of the judgments of the civil courts was made 
by the procurator, he supported the motion of Dr Cook, 
which treated it as a nullity, and therefore incapable 
of repeal. He said, “ Disguise it as we may, if we 
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adopt the motion of the learned procurator, it must ap- 
pear that we have been influenced to do so by the deci- 
sions of the civil courts, which would be truly sacrificing 
the independence of the Church. No man can regard 
more highly than I do the independence of our Zion ; 
and the reason why I support Dr Cook’s motion is, that 
it appears to me to be perfectly consistent with the inde- 
pendence of the Church. . . . From the first moment 
the Veto law was introduced, I held that it was incom- 
petent on the part of the Church to enact it, and if 
‘incompetent’ has any meaning, the Veto Act is also 
a nonentity. . . . The most manly and the most con- 
stitutional course we can pursue in the present case, and 
that which will be most beneficial to the Church of 
Scotland, is to adhere to the principles made sacred 
by the Revolution, and make no reference whatever 
to the civil courts, but to take up the ground we held 
before the civil court interfered with that matter at 
all—the ground, namely, that the Veto Act having 
been passed in excess of the jurisdiction which, as the 
Established Church of Scotland, we possess, is a 
nullity.” 

On this ground—that sentences which are incom- 
petent do not exist, and therefore cannot be repealed, 
but must be simply disregarded—the Assembly pro- 
ceeded, dealing both with the Veto Act and the sen- 
tences on the ministers of Strathbogie. Mr Robertson 
supported the same procedure in regard to the Chapel 
Act, but although the decision of the Assembly was 
substantially the same, a somewhat different phraseo- 
logy was adopted, without any very obvious reason. 

We now turn away from the history of the “times 
of the wars,” into which we have been forced to enter 

M 
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with some minuteness. It is no pleasant task to con- 
template a controversy which rent one of the oldest of 
the Churches of the Reformation, and brought incal- 
culable evil on the country. 

The position of Mr Robertson in the Assembly was 
far from agreeable ; for, while he was at one with those 
around him in regard to the great controversies of the 
period, he was conscious of being regarded with sus- 
picion and distrust by many whose extreme views he 
did not share. But he loved the Church, as he loved 
his country, with an enthusiasm of which few ordinary 
observers had any conception, and it was his bounden 
duty to waive all personal feeling, and stand by her in 
her hour of need. He saw the paramount necessity of 
the Assembly making every possible exertion to fulfil 
the Church’s duty as a great missionary institute, if she 
would either secure her perpetuity or make it desir- 
able; for, strong believer as he was in the principle of 
church establishments, his favourite expression, and 
his chief concern, now and ever afterwards, was not the 
“rights of the Established Church,” but the “ efficiency 
of the Church of Scotland.” I may be pardoned for 
believing that, in that time of confusion—missions 
without missionaries ; committees deserted by their 
conveners ; everything apparently paralysed—there 
were few words of faith and energy uttered in the 
General Assembly more characteristic than those which 
he spoke on the India Mission, and which seem, from 
the frequent applause that interrupted them, to have 
stirred the sympathy of the House:—*I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of expressing my hope and con- 
fidence, that our exertions on behalf of this noble and 
truly Christian scheme will be redoubled—not in the 
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spirit of jealousy or rivalry—for I hold the support of 
* such an institution as that which has now been reported 
on, to be the great end of the Christian Church. Amidst 
our wranglings, of late years, I have often felt those 
days on which the reports of the various schemes con- 
nected with the Church were read, to be among the 
happiest days of my life. And I have felt, while such 
reports were being discussed, that we were in very truth 
occupied in the proper business of a Christian Church. 
I am quite sure that no external circumstances, how- 
ever prosperous, can really exalt a Church of Christ ; 
and I have the fullest conviction, on the other hand, 
that no external circumstances, however disastrous, can 
uproot our venerable Zion. But if the time should ever 
come when the Church of Scotland loses its missionary 
spirit, then, indeed, will its death-knell be rung. And 
one comfort arises in my mind from the union of both 
sides of the Assembly on this occasion, that when 
our causes of difference have been taken out of the 
way, we shall amply and fully employ the time of 
future Assemblies in attending to the great objects 
of the provision and diffusion of the everlasting 
Gospel from sea to sea, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth.” 

At this date he was urged to apply for the chair of 
Church History in Edinburgh, vacated by Dr Welsh, 
and, after considerable hesitation, he consented. He 
believed that his solitary attitude deprived him of any 
claim to party support, and he did not rate his quali- 
fications for the office so highly as to think they would 
obtain it irrespective of party interests. There had 
been no correspondence between him and Lord Aber- 
deen for a considerable time; there had even been some 
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~ estrangement because of his views of Church jurisdic- 
tion; and in writing to his lordship, therefore, he stated 
his opinions anew, “in firm, but (as he hoped) polite 
language, so that those in power might be able to 
judge for themselves what bearing his holding these 
views might have on his occupying the office to which 
he aspired.”* He did not wish it to be thought that 
he either concealed or shrank from them ; and his satis- 
faction was almost equalled by his surprise when, after 
a long interval, he learned that Lord Aberdeen warmly 
advocated his claim to the office which he eventually 
obtained. When the Assembly was concluded, he 
gladly went back to his parish and his affectionate 
people, to keep them united against the strong assaults 
to which they were now subjected. His heart yearned 
for a minister’s Christian intercourse with a faithful 
people, and a few weeks were granted to him, which 
he greatly prized. Of these weeks I have no detailed 
record, but I know that they were a time of much 
exertion in his own parish and elsewhere. His con- 
gregation rallied closely round him, and his spirit 
gained strength from their attachment. But this 
brief respite—the last of the unbroken simplicity of 
country life—was soon ended; for the Poor Law Com- 
mission had not finished its labours, and he felt himself 
bound to continue his services. Amid the distractions 
of Churches the commissioners steadily pursued their 
inquiry into the condition of the poor, and the very 
fact of their finding neglected pauperism ‘underneath 
the expensive strife of sects, is a mournful commen- 
tary on the Church’s failure to overtake one of her 
most important duties. The last tour of the Com- 


* Letter to Mrs Robertson. 
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mission was in the northern counties and islands; 
and the following extracts from Mr Robertson’s letters 
to Ellon Manse will indicate the course pursued, as 
well as show the character of the times. 

Of Church matters he says (83d August) :—“ At the 
Commission on the 9th instant I shall not be present, as 
I have not been able to devote a single half-hour to any 
subject connected with Church matters since I came to 
Shetland, neither could I desert my post in this quarter 
without throwing Mr Twisleton idle. . . . I cannot be 
understood to homologate any answer to the Protest * 
of the Seceders, which I have had no opportunity even 
of seeing, much less of considering and revising... . By 
the bye, from a letter which I had the other day from Mr 
Milne, Depute-Advocate, I have some reason to believe 
that there is a disposition in some quarters to let the 
Commission pass over without any answer being given 
to the Protest. Dr Lee,t it seems, has mislaid the list 
of the committee appointed to prepare the draft of an 
answer, which is the more extraordinary, as the Prin- 
cipal, besides being furnished with a list in the Assem- 
bly, took down from my lips with his own hand, after 
the rising of the Court, a second roll of the additional 
names which I had put upon the committee. Mr Milne 
wrote to inquire whether I could supply the deficiency. 
Of course I replied, that after the lapse of so long a 
time it was impossible for me to charge my memory 
with the names of the members whom I had selected 


* Dr Welsh read a protest, on the part of the Seceders, on leaving the 
Assembly on the 18th May. Answers were proposed in the Assembly, but 
Mr Robertson, seeing their inadequacy, moved that the Answers be pre- 
pared by a committee with more leisure than could be spared amid the 
labours of the Assembly. The reference in his letter is to this. 

+ The late Principal Lee, Clerk of the Assembly. 
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to serve on the committee. Here, then, the matter 
stands. I took the opportunity thus furnished of in- 
forming Mr Milne that, though I had no wish to. bring 
unnecessarily into view my difference of opinion from 
my brethren on the subject of the Protest, as it was a 
difference which I could not but regret, yet I should 
hold myself uncompromised by any answer to it that 
might be given in my absence, and reserve to myself 
the liberty of stating my views in vindication of my 
consistency, if at any future period I should see cause. 
I further informed him that I had at one time intended 
to prepare a draft of an answer in an alternative form 
which, while it would have shown the unreasonableness 
of the conduct pursued by the seceding brethren, 
would, at the same time, have kept, to some extent at 
least, in the backeround the differences which exist 
between us, but that I had been compelled by the 
pressure of other engagements to abandon this inten- 
tion, as I could not possibly find leisure for carrying 
it into effect. I am, therefore, prepared to let the 
matter take its swing, though what would please me 
most is that, in consequence of Lee’s mistake, no an- 
swer should, in the mean time, be returned at all. 
This would no doubt afford a temporary triumph to 
the party who have seceded, but that, in my opinion, 
would be more than compensated by the juster views 
on the subject which, with the lapse of a few addi- 
tional months, would come to prevail.”* 


* Drs Buchanan and Bryce both agree that, as there was no quorum on the 
second day of the meeting of Commission, the Report of the Committee on 
the Protest, which had been ordered for that day, was not read. Dr Bryce 
says it was ready. The time went past, and the Moderate leaders pro- 
bably thought it could serve no good purpose to reopen the question—an 
empty form, so far as the Seceders were concerned, for no answer could have 
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The next extract is from a letter addressed to 
“Master Robert Douglas,” just such a letter as would 
please a thoughtful and inquiring boy. 


STROMNESS, 12th August 1843. 

My very DEAR Bos,—“ It is not yet quite time to 
go to bed, and I willingly avail myself of the spare hour 
which I have on my hands for the purpose of holding a 
little chit-chat with you. I have seen much in these 
northern regions, in which I am sure you would feel 
deeply interested. Shetland is a bold, rocky country, 
bare enough, certainly, but in many of its headlands 
indescribably grand. Every now and then a terrific 
rock juts into the sea, in some cases, I should suppose, 
three or four times as high as any rock upon the coast 
of Slains. The tides, both there and here in Orkney, run 
with extraordinary rapidity, and, though they generally 
shorten the voyage when taken advantage of, they are 
frequently far from being agreeable to those who are 
unaccustomed to the sea. We have been highly 
favoured with weather, which is matter of great thank- 
fulness ; but I certainly should not like to repeat our 
boat voyages at a more advanced period of the season. 
I was not on the Roost of Sunburgh in an open boat, 
having passed it only in the steamer; but the sea really 
does boil in that current at a rate which I have never 
elsewhere witnessed. I have already mentioned to 
mamma that I preached in St Magnus last Sunday. 
. .. One evening, after we had finished the work of 


brought them back—and tending to produce divisions in the Assembly of the 
Establishment. For the Moderates, as a party, had different views from 
the former middle men, and the same Protest would not have expressed their 
views. Mr Robertson, it is needless to remark, stood apart from both parties. 
The Seceders’ claim is amply answered in the debates before the secession. 
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the day, Mr Twisleton and I went leisurely through it, 
and ascended to the top of the tower. Itis a very 
fine old cathedral, and, with the exception of Glasgow, 
the only entire remnant of its class. The view from 
the tower commands the town and bay of Kirkwall, 
but the scenery in that neighbourhood is not peculiarly 
striking. With the Standing Stones of Stennis I was 
much pleased. There is one circle of them nearly 
entire, and another, the outline of which can be easily 
traced, although there are only three or four of the 
stones remaining in their places in the latter circle. 
The two circles are divided by the bridge of Broigar, 
and there is one solitary stone standing close by the 
bridge itself, as if it occupied the post of a sentinel. 
The stones are all rudely blocked out into the same 
shape, or nearly so ; and several of them are from 
twelve to fourteen feet. Near to the circles there are 
several artificial mounds, evidently connected with 
them as monuments of the same now far distant age. 
I presume these mounds had been moat hills, as they 
were termed, used in the administration of justice, as 
the places where the courts held their sittings. What 
induces me to think so is, that in ancient times the 
administration of criminal law was generally conjoined 
with the celebration of religious ceremonies. I have 
no doubt that the circles themselves were rude temples 
for religious worship, and certainly their site at Stennis 
was well chosen, inasmuch as it is shut out from the 
world, being surrounded on every side by lofty hills 
at no great distance. I was much awed by the scene, 
and I could wish that the stones could speak, and tell 
their own tale. 


To-day we visited Hoy about two o’clock, and be- 
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sides visiting the Dwarfie’s Stone, contrived to scramble 
up to the top of the highest hill. In making the ascent 
we were obliged to rest, I daresay, half a score of times. 
It is very steep, and you may be sure that I was both 
perspiring and gasping at no ordinary rate before I 
reached the summit. It took us a full hour to reach 
the top, beating constantly from side to side like a 
vessel sailing when the wind is rather contrary. When 
the summit was at length reached, as the day had been 
tolerably clear, we enjoyed a panoramic view of all the 
Orkney Isles, and had at our feet the mighty Atlantic 
rolling in from the west. It was really a fine sight, 
and it would have been still finer, had not the distant 
horizon been a little hazy. On descending from the 
hill, we took the Dwarfie’s Stone in our way to the 
Manse of Hoy. It isan immense block of stone lying 
by itself, about 30 feet long, 15 broad, and 5 or 6 in 
height. A sort of two apartments have been cut out 
in it, with a door or gateway by which they are 
entered. I think the cutting is the work of man, and 
it is very probable that a dwarf may have prepared 
the stone as a rude habitation. I returned about 
nine o’clock in the evening to Stromness, where I 
have to preach to-morrow, and where we have 
some of the poor to visit on Monday morning. . . 
On Tuesday, I hope to set my foot again upon the 
mainland of Scotland. I shall also be so far on 
my way to my dear home and its thrice dear occu- 
pants; and I can assure you that I am thinking 
it long indeed to revisit you all. I wish I could 
drop in upon you in the evening, and see how you 
are getting on. Well, in God’s good time this will 
all be, and I shall enjoy home the more that I have 
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been so long absent from it. How are your pigeons 
getting on? Is Bob still coming occasionally to the 
dining-room window and flapping his wings to draw 
attention to his wants? I need not run on in this 
style, and as my paper is done, I must bid you good 
night, and commend you to Him who is ever present 
with us all.” 

From Stromness, 12th August, he writes to Mrs R. 
in regard to an offer from Provost Blaikie of a minis- 
terial charge and chair of divinity in Aberdeen ; and 
says, that in some respects he would naturally prefer 
the Edinburgh appointment, of which he had expecta- 
tions, but adds—* I am, however, if you prefer remain- 
ing at Ellon, quite willing to comply with your wishes 
in this respect. Indeed, whenever, or for whatever better 
appointment I may leave Ellon, I shall leave it with 
unfeigned regret, for I am deeply attached both to the 
parishioners and to the favoured spot in which our com- 
fortable residence stands. If Ido go to Aberdeen on 
Provost B.’sinvitation, I give you my promisethat I will 
exert my most strenuous endeavours to comply with 
your wishes as to the length of my sermons.” He was 
well aware that in the city his sermons would be 
thought too long, and yet, so woven was the texture of 
his composition, that it would really need “ strenuous 
endeavours” toshorten them. As in his speeches, so in 
his sermons, every long sentence has a definite depen- 
dence on all that precedes, only in this dependence 
being fully intelligible. The only compositions cap- 
able of easy abridgement, are those which consist of 
“passages ;” but his were pervaded by one thought, 
the full statement of which was only reached after 
much connected reasoning. 


~ 
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While Mr Robertson was thus wandering among 
the islands, Lord Aberdeen’s new bill, now known in 
law as the Scotch Benefices Act, was passing through 
Parliament. It was almost identical with his bill of 
1840, giving ample liberty to the people to object to the 
presentee at the very first stage of his trials—viz., when 
he preaches in the vacant pulpit. They are allowed 
to make objections of any kind, which may show his 
unsuitableness for the parish ; and the presbytery, in 
considering these objections, are allowed great latitude. 
The bill probably goes as far in the popular direction 
as any bill can go which recognises the patron’s right 
to present. Many of the Moderates objected to the 
power intrusted to the presbytery of “ having regard to 
the character and number of the objections,” declaring 
that this. gave to the presbyteries virtually all the 
power of the old Veto Act. Mr Robertson always 
held that, so long as the people were restricted to ob- 
jection, the decision of the presbytery should turn upon 
the validity of the objection itself; but he hoped to 
see the day when the people should have a more 
direct power in the settlement. In the Commission 
of Assembly already alluded to, it was carried by a 
majority to petition in favour of the bill. Against 
this resolution Dr Cook and his party remonstrated, 
for, while they would have accepted it in 1840, 
they believed the time for this legislation was past. 
Mr Robertson was not present; but while he had 
no share in the preparation of the measure, and 
did not approve of some of its provisions, it 1s very 
well known that he would not have joined in any 
factious opposition to it. 

On the 20th August he writes from Thurso: “This 
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is the first Sunday since I left home that I have been 
permitted to enjoy as a day of rest. Sir George Sin- 
clair’s intended presentee for Thurso arrived yesterday 
by the steamer. I trust that his appearance to-day 
may be satisfactory ; for there is great need to use all 
possible expedition in filling up the numerous vacan- 
cies in this presbytery. All the ministers of Caithness 
have seceded, with the exception of three, and two of 
these are men very far advanced in life. Had it not been 
for the timely appearance of the intended presentee, 
I should have had to officiate as usual; but as the 
matter stands I shall have the more highly prized 
privilege of being a hearer. The church bell is just 
pealing, and I must leave off for the present. Be 
assured, however, that though my bodily presence be 
removed from you, my spirit 1s with you all, and with 
my own dear flock, who, in the course of an hour or so, 
will be assembling for worship in the church of Ellon. 
May God Himself be in the midst of you, and may 
the Spirit of the blessed Redeemer be plentifully poured 
forth upon you all, that you may enjoy, in the power 
and demonstration of that Spirit, the living Word, 
which is at the same time, and as thus enjoyed, the 
bread of life... . 

“TJ have just returned from church. The intended 
presentee discoursed on the text, 1 Cor. ili. 11: “ For 
other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”. He made many very good 
remarks in the discourse which he delivered, but, 
whether the knowledge that it was a sort of trial- 
sermon disposed me to be hypercritical, I cannot say ; 
certainly, I was not more than pleased with the sermon, 
upon the whole. It did not strike me that he entered 
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fully into the marrow of the subject, or showed in a 
manner sufficiently clear that there can be no other 
foundation for our hope before God than what is based 
on our once crucified but now exalted Redeemer. It 
is much easier, however, to see the truth in this matter 
than to realise its power in the experience of heart 
and life. Instead of indulging in criticism, I shall 
therefore pass from the subject of the discourse which 
I have just heard, by expressing my anxious wish that 
you and J, and all in whom we ought to feel a Christian 
interest, may know what is the hope of our calling, 
and experience the working of that power in our own 
hearts, through which alone we can build by faith on 
Christ, the only tried and sure foundation.” 

“The presbytery includes only four parishes, the 
ministers of which have all seceded. The only clergy- 
men within the bounds who adhere to the establish- 
ment are the two parliamentary ministers,* and they of 
course have ceased to be members of the presbytery, 
which is therefore am toto defunct. None of the 
vacancies have yet been supplied, and meanwhile the 
whole population, with a very few exceptions, appear 
to have gone out with their ministers. ‘The ministers 
are preaching in the open air in the most sheltered 
spots that can be found for them. The Duirness 
preaching station is about half a mile from the inn in 
which I am now writing, beautifully situated on the 
green sloping bank of a quiet mountain tarn. You 


* About forty churches had been erected under an Act of Parliament in 
the Highlands, but their districts were not made parishes. The ministers 
had been admitted to a seat in Church courts since 1833 as having in some 
sort a stateendowment. But the decision in the Stewarton case (see ante, p. 
166) declared that none but parish ministers could have a seat in Church 
courts. 
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are by this time, I presume, a little anxious to know 
whether I have attended divine service with the free 
congregation on the hill side. The truth, then, is 
that I have just returned from their English service. 
Had there been divine service in the parish church I 
should of course have worshipped in connection with 
the Establishment. But as this was not the case I did 
not feel at liberty to absent myself from the public 
services of religion on the ground of my differences 
from the views entertained by the seceding brethren. 
If my conduct in attending the service of the Free 
Church should be reflected on, either by the as or 
outs, I feel persuaded that I can answer any charge 
that may be preferred, to the satisfaction of my own 
conscience, and indeed to the satisfaction of all who © 
are not under the one-sided influence of party spirit. 
I attended neither from curiosity nor from any ap- 
proval of the principles of the seceding brethren, but 
simply because I felt that in the circumstances in 
which I was placed it was my duty to worship 
my Maker in conjunction with my fellow-sinners.* 
There was nothing remarkable in the sermon. It 
certainly contained some allusions to the present state 
of things, but such allusions were not of an offensive 
character, nor were they insisted upon in an uncharit- 
able spirit. The minister of Duirness did not put his 
name to the convocation resolutions until some weeks 
after they had been adopted by the Edinburgh meet- 
ing, and he has very much the appearance of a good, 
simple, conscientious man, who has been carried away 


* The leaders of the Free Church had publicly exhorted their adherents 
not to countenance the worship of God in connection with the Established 
Church, even when there was no other service within their reach. 
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by reposing too little confidence in his own judgment, 
and too much in the judgment of others.” 

On reaching Inverness he obtained a few days 
furlough that he might preside at the settlement of a 
friend in a parochial charge; and that he might, for 
however brief a time, enjoy that domestic intercourse 
for which his heart yearned in every strange scene. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FAREWELL TO ELLON—-MAYNOOTH—LETTERS TO A 
DEATHBED. 


1843-1846. 


THE autumn of 1843 was spent by Mr Robertson 
partly at Ellon and partly in attendance on the Poor 
Law Commission. In October the long suspense was 
terminated by his appointment to the chair of Church 
History, and he was at the same time made “Secretary 
for Her Majesty’s sole and only master printers in 
Scotland.” Ere he left the north, his alma mater, 
Marischal College, conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. The “danger” he had formerly warded off thus 
returned, but it was scarcely danger now, for the title 
which the minister of Ellon thought unbecoming 
was almost necessary to the professor. Although he 
was inducted as professor on the 13th of November, 
he did not enter on the duties of his chair until 
the following year. His time during the winter of 
1843-4 was occupied with the labours of the Com- 
mission, in which his mastery of the whole subject, 
both in theory and practice, made him peculiarly 
useful. 

But he seems to have snatched time for thinking 
and even speaking of the affairs of the Church, now 
recovering from the first surprise and shock of the 
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Secession.” In the synod of Aberdeen, in October, he 
spoke long and warmly in support of the Lay Associa- 
tion in behalf of the Schemes of the Church of Scot- 
land, and I quote a few words as giving the key- 
note of all the speeches, and the motive of all the 
exertions, of the after years of his busy life :—* My 
joy would be shortlived indeed were I to view this 
Lay Association only as a society giving new support 
to the schemes of the Church. I view it as a shoot 
from a living root—as the earnest of a new and better 
spirit, with which, I trust, in a short time, the whole 
land will be imbued.” 

The country was ringing with vile accusations 
against the Church, and many were provoked to re- 
taliation. Surely the man from whose heart flowed 
the following thoughts, lived in a finer region than 
that of strife—had his “ life hid with Christ in God :” 
—“ There is no necessity of turning to the right hand 
or to the left on account of anything that may be said 
or done against us. We take our stand on the great 
principle of our religion, and it is the genius of that 
religion that it abounds to all men. It is a fountain 
of living waters, whose streams will extend to all the 
nations of the earth. We are but men affected at all 
times, to a certain extent, by the influence of the 
circumstances by which we may happen to be sur- 
rounded ; and it will be well if the present circum- 
stances of the Church have the effect of directing our 
benevolence to flow forth in its various channels for 
the welfare of the Church and the benefit of fellow- 
men. During the late dissensions—would to God 
they were now at an end !—many statements have been 


put forth with the object of weakening the respect of 
N 
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our people for their venerable Establishment, but by 
the grace of God the hearts of the people have been 
steeled against any such attempts.” ... . Speaking 
to the charge that mere party zeal inspired the 
Church’s present efforts, he said: “ The best works of 
man are mixed up with something that is impure ; but 
I trust and believe that a nobler object, and a greater 
cause, than the service of mere temporal ends, actuated 
the originators of these efforts. It may be said when 
the afflicted man is brought to repentance, that he- 
cannot be saved because his sufferings, and not the 
grace of God, have produced the change. But is it 
not thus that God works, bringing leht out of dark- 
ness by means that we cannot comprehend, softening 
the hardest hearts, and bringing them to Himself? 
... » Now that the Church is relieved from destruc- 
tion, let the pulse of every Christian heart throb with 
an eager desire to promote the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom. This will be the best and most effectual 
way of refuting the calumnies which have been cast 
upon us. Rather than again enter upon the bitter 
waters of contention, and return railing for railing, 
let us study to be more earnest in the discharge of 
our Christian duties; let us take the matter to our 
hearts and consciences, and strive to correct what is 
amiss within ourselves... . In place of the late Seces- 
sion proving a hurt, it may, through the grace of God, 
prove a blessing to the Establishment. It is not by 
vapid declamation, but by bringing forth good fruit, 
that the Church of Scotland will be established in the 
affections of her people, and the opposition of those 
who are her enemies disarmed. May the effect be to 
diffuse the pure spirit of the Gospel! And may the 
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Most High pour upon us all of his Spirit, that we may 
be enabled to lay upon His altar our own bodies as a 
pure and a reasonable sacrifice !”* 

These words are not as he spoke them, as any one 
who knows his usual style may see. They are only 
the outlines of a warm and powerful speech; but they 
serve to indicate the spirit in which he scanned the 
future of the Church and country. They are a speci- 
men of that Christian optimism which grew upon him 
until the day of his death. He saw in the future not 
the Free Church attacking the Establishment, and the 
latter simply repelling the attack, but both contend- 
ing with the common foe in foreign lands and within 
our own borders. He gazed with loving, longing eyes, 
until the tremulous vision of the future settled into 
consistent form, and he spoke like the Hebrew pro- 
phets of things to come as though they were already 
past. He saw the country imbued with the spirit 
of the Gospel, poverty preserved from want, industry 
consecrated, wealth dedicated to the Lord, peace and 
plenty everywhere. And as the country grew more 
Christian—as not the knowledge only, but the spirit 
of the Gospel was diffused—he saw the outward dis- 
tinction of sects melting away, and the glory of mil- 
lennial brotherhood resting on our beloved fatherland. 
The loud cries of faction he regarded as but the voices 
of ignorant zeal, which knowledge would soon direct but 
not weaken; and the blows which excited “ brethren” 
aimed at each other’s peace were to him almost grati- 
fying proofs that strong arms were ready to fight the 
battles of the Lord. When men spoke to him of money 
lavished on sectarian objects, and given in miserable 


* © Aberdeen Herald.’ 
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pittance for purely Christian ends, he would say, “ Give 
them time ; a little longer, and you will see the same 
eagerness employed on higher objects.” In our colonies, 
in the wild wastes of heathendom, he never doubt- 
ed that double work would now be done; and among 
our own parishes he believed that now all arrears of 
former generations might be swept away. For this 
end he literally panted to have a vigorous National 
Church, that, by the territorial system, which can in 
its integrity be wrought by her alone, every house 
and home might have the message of God brought 
to it on the lips and in the life of a Christian minis- 
ter. He had none of that miserable “liberality” that 
makes some men shrink from doing anything to 
advance the interests of the Church to which they 
belong. He would never have remained in a church 
for whose prosperity he could not pray with all his 
heart, and work with all his might, in order to do God 
service. He knew that his mission was to hasten the 
kingdom of Christ by helping the Church of Scotland. 
But if he wrought for her—lI believe it might be said 
of him as much as of any one—it was for her as a 
means, and not as an end; a means of glory to God, 
and good to men’s souls. All this was utopian to most 
men ; few felt it as hedid. He durst not as yet tell it 
in all its impetuous faith to the public; but we may 
see, ere these pages end, that the dreamer was a doer 
too. 

The labours of the Commission continued through 
the winter, and in these labours Dr Robertson was 
much engaged. Most of his time was spent in Edin- 
burgh, and he seems to have felt the task very 
heavy. On the 20th April 1844 he writes to Mrs 
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Robertson :—“ Our weary Report . . . has been really 
a herculean task, and much yet remains to be done 
before it can be put out of our hands. I am not aware 
that I ever had harder work than I have had for the 
last three or four weeks.” But the report was at last 
ready for production, and, with this labour off his 
hands, he turned his mind to the work of his profes- 
sorship. The first step—and only an affectionate and 
faithful heart can conceive what a trial this brought— 
was leaving Ellon. It had been the scene of much 
happiness and much hard work. He had come to it 
full of humble yet high aspirations after the usefulness 
of a Christian minister, resolved to consecrate his 
whole being to the service of God in this church. 
There seemed to him only the prospect of years of good 
service, and, if so long spared, an old age of compara- 
tive repose amid the fruits of faithful labour. I have 
no trace in his letters, or in remembered sayings of 
his, ever looking beyond the ministry for his future 
career ; and the only personal ambition which seems 
to have mingled with his self-consecration was the 
desire to help his friends at Ardlaw. But his humble 
views had been changed, and almost involuntarily he 
had been thrust into the front ranks of party warfare 
in the most memorable internal struggle of Scottish 
Church history. Amid all the wars, however, he had 
enjoyed a resting-place in his beloved house, and 
we have seen how, in all circumstances, whether of 
engrossing conflict or exhausting travel, his heart 
fondly turned to the manse of Ellon. But now this 
was at an end; and it was with a heavy heart that 
he left the scene of his earnest ministry, where with 
every spot was associated some well-remembered in- 
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tercourse of kindness. No words of mine could tell so 
well the affectionate esteem in which he was held, as 
the following touching extracts from the Records of the 
Presbytery of Ellon. They refer to the close of the 
pastoral tie, which preceded the change of residence 
by some months :— 

“ Ellon, 13th Dec. 1843.—The Rev. Dr Robertson, 
minister of Ellon, addressed to the Moderator the fol- 
lowing letter of resignation :— 


“‘ MansE oF ELLON, 13th Dec. 1843. 


“Revp. FarHers AND Breruren,— Having re- 
ceived, in the providence of God, an appointment to 
another office of duty, and having, on many consider- 
ations, which I need not particularly specify, deemed 
it advisable to accept of that appointment, | am now 
called upon to resign, and I hereby do resign into your 
hands, the spiritual care of the parish of Ellon, with 
which you did me the honour to intrust me upwards 
of eleven years ago, and which I have held ever since 
under your considerate and affectionate superintend- 
ence. Believe me, the resolution which I have just 
intimated has not been announced to you on my part 
but with feelings of a deeply painful nature, arising 
from the reflection that it involves my removal from 
an attached and united people, in my connection with 
whom I have experienced much happiness, and from 
brethren in the ministry, to whose indulgent and can- 
did construction of my conduct, I willingly acknow- 
ledge myself to be deeply indebted. I trust I shall 
ever cherish the most grateful recollections of the dis- 
tinguished kindness with which I have been uniformly 
treated by all classes of the community in this district 
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of the country, and particularly by yourselves, with 
whom I can with truth say, that since the very com- 
mencement of our intercourse, it has been not less my 
pleasure than my duty to be at all times intimately 
associated. I experience, I can assure you, heartfelt 
pleasure in the thought, that I have steadily enjoyed, 
from the time when I first came among you, and that 
I still continue to enjoy, the friendly regards of every 
member of the Presbytery of Ellon. I beg, then, to 
embrace the opportunity which now presents itself of 
expressing to you all, severally and collectively, my 
very warmest acknowledgments for the confidence and 
friendship with which you have so long honoured me, 
and of which it is my anxious wish that I may ever 
be found by you to be in some measure deserving. 
“That you may all be long spared to labour in the 
vineyard of our great Master—that your work as 
evangelists to preach above all things Christ crucified 
to perishing sinners may be crowned with abundant 
and still increasing measures of success—that in your 
hours of retirement, in mingling with your family 
circles, and in your intercourse with your respective 
congregations, you may experience largely that purest 
joy of the heart, which the world can neither give nor 
take away—that you may have every comfort in my 
successor, and find in him at once the Christian gen- 
tleman and the Christian minister, qualified to do 
much more than supply my place—and that, under 
your presbyterial and his pastoral superintendence, 
ever accompanied and vitalised by the quickening 
and sanctifying influences of the Spirit of God, the 
thrice dear flock, whom I am now about to leave, may 
go in and out and find pasture—that they may be 
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won more and more to the knowledge, and love, and 
obedience of the truth as it is in Jesus, and in Him 
only; and that they thus be built up and edified, con- 
firmed and finally established, in their most holy faith, 
is, believe me, Rev. Fathers and Brethren, the ear- 
nest and fervent prayer of your most affectionate co- 
presbyter, JAMES ROBERTSON. 

“This letter being a matter of so great importance, 
and of so affecting a nature, the Presbytery deferred 
the consideration of it till next meeting.” 


Of next meeting the following is the record :— 

Ellon, 22d Dec. 1843.—*«The letter of resignation 
of the pastoral office in the parish of Ellon, given in 
by Dr Robertson at last meeting, was taken into consi- 
deration, when the Presbytery unanimously agreed— 
while they cordially reciprocated the kindly feelings ex- 
pressed by Dr Robertson toward themselves personally, 
and participate in his ardent wishes for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the parishioners of Ellon ; 
and while they contemplate, with unfeigned sorrow, the 
prospect of separation from one whose services as an 
office-bearer in the Church—whose zealous and affec- 
tionate labours as a Christian pastor, and whose 
genuine piety and disinterested benevolence in every 
relation of human life, they have long admired and 
cannot too highly appreciate that—it is nevertheless 
incumbent on them to place no obstacle in the way 
of his promotion to another sphere of duty, to which 
he has been called in Providence, and which his oreat 
talents and acquirements eminently qualify him to 
fill. Accordingly the Presbytery resolved to comply 
with the request of Dr Robertson, and to take the 
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necessary steps for dissolving the connection,” &c., 
ke. 


The following letter from Lord Aberdeen was oc- 
casioned by the same circumstances :— 

“ ARGYLL Housn, January 29, 1844. 

“My DEAR Sir,—It is unnecessary for me to say 
with how much regret I received your letter, as well as 
that from the Presbytery clerk, informing me that the 
church of Ellon was declared vacant. I am sure that 
you are quite aware of the opinion entertained by me of 
the admirable manner in which you have discharged all 
your duties in the parish, and of the great loss which 
the country has sustained by your departure. I have 
the satisfaction, however, of believing that the new 
and more important situation you are about to fill, 
will enable you to be much more extensively useful, 
and will afford you the means of acquiring for your- 
self universal consideration and respect. I will as 
speedily as possible endeavour to supply your place 
at Ellon by such a nomination as | hope may prove 
acceptable. 

“T have wished, for some time, to write to you on 
the subject of the Church Bill of last year. On the 
whole, I am well satisfied with the effect of the mea- 
sure, and with the manner in which it has been exe- 
cuted by Presbyteries when called upon to act under 
its provisions. I perceive, however, that there has 
occasionally been some difference of opinion with 
respect to the interpretation of the act, and the mode 
of carrying it into effect. The period especially at 


* His co-presbyters presented him with a memento of their affectionate 
intercourse—a silver cup, with a suitable inscription in Latin—which be- 
came a much-prized ornament of his room. 
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which the objections of the people ought to be receiv- 
ed, has been a matter of doubt ; and although I think 
that this point was correctly decided by the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, other presbyteries have shown a dis- 
position to take a different view of the matter. It 
would be highly desirable that the ensuing General 
Assembly should sanction a Directory which might 
regulate the execution of the Act, and secure unifor- 
mity in the application of its details in the Church 
courts. It is manifest that something of this kind 
is much needed, and, indeed, in justice to the mea- 
sure, it ought to have been before this time done. 
I should be very glad if you would think of this, 
and endeavour to prepare something before the meet- 
ing of the Assembly, in order to effect the purpose. 
I am sure that the Justice-Clerk would most readily 
enter into concert with you, and give you every as- 
sistance in his power. 

“JT fear that Dr Cook and Dr Macfarlan are not so 
favourably disposed towards the measure as to make 
it probable for them to take any very active part in 
promoting its efficiency ; but I think it would be im- 
possible for them to oppose regulations well-matured 
and prepared by you, which must tend so much to 
secure the peace of the Church, and the order and 
respectability of its courts.—Believe me, my dear sir, 
very sincerely yours, ABERDEEN.” 


Engrossed as the Professor of Church History was 
with the work of his class, he had little time for tak- 
ing part in the internal affairs of the Church of 
Scotland in her first re-organisation, after the shock of 
the Secession. Most of the burden was borne by 
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men still living, who would shrink from the praise 
which is so justly their due. Speeches in Church 
courts on the usually recurring topics seldom call for 
permanent record, and enough has been already said 
and quoted to show the spirit of zeal and love and 
sanguine expectation with which Dr Robertson look- 
ed forward to the future. Except to quote his remark 
on the unhappy decision to shut the pulpits of the 
Established Church against all but those who are 
qualified to accept a presentation to one of her liv- 
ings,—that this conclusion “practically shuts out the 
Church of Scotland from the Church Universal,”—we 
need not pause until we come to the question of 
“Maynooth.” But on this question the views of Dr 
Robertson were too peculiar to allow us to pass them 
over unnoticed—more especially as he retained them 
to the last. He began his speech (in the Assembly of 
1845) by disclaiming, on the one hand, any regard 
for expediency when disjoined from principle; and on 
the other, refusing to try to fulfil propheey—“I have 
a cordial conviction of the certain fulfilment of pro- 
phecy ; but I believe that the fulfilment of prophecy will 
be brought about by God, in his own way and in his own 
time, without our troubling ourselves upon the subject. 
I believe that the end and aim of prophecy is, that it shall 
come ‘not with observation, and that if we anticipate 
it so as to lead parties away from the plain ground of 
principle, and take up this and the other view, it will 
be attended with consequences of a most pernicious 
character.” He held that State aid for education in 
Maynooth is an act of justice to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland ; and those who oppose it on “ principle” 
would need to vindicate their consistency by throw- 
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ing off such colonies as Canada and Malta, which we 
hold on condition of a grant to maintain Popery. 
“But some are willing,” he said, “to give secular 
education to the Irish people. Now, this involves a 
very serious question indeed. I believe that the 
Roman Catholic religion contains many articles of 
pestilential heresy—that it is altogether a system of 
unsound doctrine ; but if the alternative hes between 
education in conjunction with the Roman Catholic 
religion—corrupt as it is—and education merely 
secular and in conjunction with no religion at all, I 
have no hesitation in preferring the former alter- 
native to that withermg mode of enlightening the 
human mind, by which it is deprived of all means of 
recognising a superior spiritual power. I will not 
suppose that my friends meant that they would give 
the people the means of secular education, and wash 
their hands of educating in the Roman Catholic 
religion, by leaving them to their priesthood. The 
man who does a thing by another, does it by himself ; 
and to argue thus is to make use of as refined a 
species of Jesuitry as can well be produced.” 

Some had said that Catholic emancipation was an 
error, followed by many evil consequences. “I am 
not prepared to admit that the consequences of that 
bill have been pernicious. I know that there are 
disturbances in Ireland ; but when I look back to the 
progress of Protestantism and civilisation, I see that 
the vessel of our own Protestant Church was rocked 
amid many storms. I know that when men come 
forward, keenly maintaining political rights, they are 
necessarily learning something; and when, in addi- 
tion to political power, we give them education, we 
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do all which, in present circumstances under Provi- 
dence we are permitted to do to bring them forward 
in the scale of intelligence and civilisation. The 
more you amaloamate the Roman Catholics as one 
people with their fellow-subjects in different parts of 
the empire, the less you trust to disqualifying laws 
and to sharp-cornered forms ; and the more you bring 
to bear the force of the principles of that Christian 
charity which thinketh no evil, and which resolveth 
to ‘owe no man anything, but to love,—I believe that 
you will advance the cause of Christ in that part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. I 
hold that, in ordinary circumstances, when the bill for 
Roman Catholic emancipation passed —the Roman 
Catholics being put on the same footing as Protes- 
tants—there was nothing more to be expected than 
that, while the British Government maintained the 
Established Church, the rule for those who dissented 
should be toleration without support; but there is an 
exception here, which brings a strong claim upon the 
Government and people of this country—I mean the 
wretched condition in which, from generation to gene- 
ration, the people of Ireland have been placed. I will 
not inquire whether this has been owing to their 
own fault, or whether it has been owing to the conse- 
quences of the faults of others; but, just as when an 
object of charity presents himself to us in the street, 
our first duty is to relieve his pressing wants, I 
believe that, in the present case, our first Christian 
duty is, without inquiring into past circumstances with 
the view of rendering the population culpable, to do 
everything in our power to dispose them to listen to 
the truth as it is in Jesus—if not, in the first instance, 
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to listen to the truth from the lips of Protestant min- 
isters, yet to see, without the film of prejudice, the 
light of Protestantism by their example, that so the 
clergy of the Church of England in Ireland, and the 
members of that Church, may be among their Catholic 
brethren, each a sweet savour of Christ unto God.” 
Thus having vindicated his sincerity, and openly 
avowed his unpopular opinion, he had yet commanded 
the respect of his audience by his mastery of the 
whole subject, so that, though he began amid con- 
sternation, he sat down amid “loud cheers.” 

After all the separation caused by Church wars, and 
commission-tours, Dr Robertson rejoiced in the family 
reunion which followed permanent removal to Hdin- 
burgh. But the hand of death was seizing the happy 
household, and bringing a deep anxiety of affection 
upon the professor’s already over- burdened mind. 
The two eldest of his stepsons, James and Alexander 
Douglas, were pushing their fortunes elsewhere ; but 
Robert, the youngest of the family, who had been more 
under Dr Robertson’s eye than either of his brothers, 
remained at home. His progress from childhood had 
been watched with unremitting care, and now that 
he had expressed his purpose of being a minister, he 
was still more endeared to the fatherly heart of Dr 
Robertson, who hoped to nurture for holy usefulness 
a mind which the Spirit of truth and love seemed to 
have early visited in a special manner. It was with an 
affection almost jealous that he watched the develop- 
ment of his young mind, seeking to guard it from 
every evil influence, and to strengthen every tendency 
to good. He recalled the studies and the thoughts of 
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his youth, and was a companion and friend of the boy 
who clung to him with the tenderest regard. 

All the experience of the once enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful student was poured out for the benefit of the 
young man treading in his steps. He had been especi- 
ally anxious to guide him in mathematics, of which he 
says in an early letter, “I am persuaded you will find 
Kuclid very easy. The great point is to have a just 
idea of what demonstration really is. When this de- 
sideratum has been obtained, geometry is little more 
than an agreeable relaxation.” With a willing and 
an acute mind Robert Douglas obeyed such direc- 
tions, and gladdened his instructor’s heart by his rapid 
progress. The grief of the parents may be conceived 
when they saw the evident marks of consumption on 
this young man, whose future career had been the 
subject of so many hopes and prayers. 

The symptoms grew quickly more alarming in the 
winter of 1845-6, and Robert’s enfeebled frame was 
evidently unfit to bear the piercing cold of the early 
spring in Edinburgh. He was sent by medical orders 
to Jersey. Mrs Robertson accompanied him. In a 
few days after their arrival in Jersey, the invalid 
showed symptoms of more immediate danger, and 
Robert was never able to leave the house. Suffer- 
ing severely, and obliged both day and night to sit 
in bed, as he could not breathe when he lay down, 
he bore a protracted illness with unmurmuring 
patience and cheerful acquiescence in God’s will. 
Tidings were regularly sent to Dr Robertson, and 
from his overwhelming labours he snatched time to 
write, in the fulness of his affectionate anxiety, many 
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letters of love and counsel and encouragement, from 
which I now give some extracts. They reveal the 
very heart of the writer, both more fully and more 
fairly than any diary could have done. 

The first is written on receiving intelligence of the 
serious change in the invalid’s condition, and is dated 
25th January 1846. “My very dear Bob,—I am much 
grieved to hear that since your arrival in Jersey you 
have not been permitted to get out of doors. I do 
trust that the inhibiting of out-of-door exercise, occa- 
sioned by Dr Dickson’s prescription, will soon be re- 
moved. Under God it is to your getting leave to 
breathe the fresh air by moderate exercise that I look 
with the greatest confidence for your restoration to 
health—I trust, not distant. 

“Your patience and placidity, of which mamma in- 
forms me, do not give me the less pleasure that I fully 
expected that you would not be forsaken by them. 
God bless you, my dear boy, and make all things work 
together for your good. On your continued patience 
and humble trust in God I have the fullest reliance. 
May your present affliction be so sanctified to your- 
self and to us all, as to bring us nearer to God... 
From the very favourable view of your case, which I 
do assure you is entertained both by Dr Alison and 
Dr Pagan, I have a humble but lively hope that, 
through the goodness of God, you will soon be re- 
stored to your usual health ; and it is my earnest 
prayer that this sickness may be one of the means of 
fitting you for a long and laborious and joyful career 
of usefulness. By striving to put yourself into the 
hands of your God and Saviour, in the exercise of 
humble and confiding faith, you will, by His blessing, 
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both accelerate your recovery and reap from the field 
of affliction fruit of inestimable value. With a mind 
thus divested of anxiety, because reposing in God, 
every walk which you take will be attended with a 
double benefit, reinvigorating, I trust, your bodily 
frame, and supplying, by the new objects which it 
will present to you at one and the same time, subjects 
of cheerful interest and occasions of ever increasing 
thankfulness. My thoughts will be often with your 
dear self and mamma ; and were other nine weeks of 
pretty hard work over—amidst which I hope to be 
cheered and exhilarated, under God, by receiving from 
time to time comfortable accounts from and of you— 
how glad shall I be to ship myself off from Granton, 
and to steam it incessantly both by sea and land, un- 
til I am again privileged to be with you both in the 
Channel Isles!” 

Worse news arrived; a violent attack had left Robert 
weak and apparently near death, and a burst of affec- 
tion came from the loving heart that could only try 
to tell in writing the sympathy for which all words 
were inadequate. 

“ 3d February 1846. 

“My owWN DEAREST WIFE AND Son,—What shall I 
say to comfort you, or how shall I express the sympathy 
—the deep sympathy—which I feel in your distress ? 
How thankfully did I read the former part of your 
letter, little aware of the mournful account with 
which it was wound up. May God Almighty support 
you both, and, if we must be separated, give us all a 
blessed earnest before that separation take place of a 
joyful reunion in a better world! Ob, what I would 


give to be with you, and to bear my share in all your 
0 
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difficulties and distresses. May God preserve my 
dearest Robert, if his days are indeed drawing to a 
close, until I have the privilege of assuring him that 
I have had in him, since the first moment when we 
became united, unmingled satisfaction. I do rejoice 
in the full persuasion that, if he is to be taken from 
us, the joyful transference will be to his Father's home. 
Oh that I could yet see him, and give utterance, in 
his hearing, to the fulness of affection—intense affec- 
tion—with which my heart is charged towards him! 
May the Lord be with him, and make him wholly Hs 
own, whether in life or in death!” Then came accounts 
of his consulting the Edinburgh physicians, who still 
have hopes, and an expression of his anxious doubt 
whether it would be better to return to Scotland. 
With most manifest proofs of a mind thoroughly un- 
hinged by grief, and bereft of all his usual decision, it 
closes thus, now addressing Mrs Robertson alone: “Oh, 
if it be the will of God, may our dear boy be yet spared 
tous! Richly would all your incessant anxiety and 
toil be rewarded were they to end in his convalescence. 
You have, you may well assure yourselves, my most 
earnest and fervent prayers. Would that they were 
more worthy! I trust that this affliction may be in- 
strumental in rendering them so. 

“T have no heart to tell news ; and yet, as they may 
do Robert good, | will tell what I have. It is all but 
agreed on, if not by this time finally arranged, that 
Dr Paull* is to be moderator. I would write to him 
on the subject, but I really cannot write congratula- 
tory letters while my dearest Bob is still pressing so 
much on my mind. I have not been officially in- 


* Dr James Paull of Tullynessle, Moderator of General Assembly, 1846. 
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formed of it, but Dr Pagan told me to-day that I was 
last night elected an F.R.S.* It would be attended 
with tenfold pleasure did I see my dearest boy drink- 
ing my health in this new capacity. May you both 
be in the keeping of Him who chastens whom He 
loves !” 

Again, in words which I almost fear to transcribe 
—so sacred are they in their full affection, and yet 
which are only a truthful utterance of the writer's 
character :— 

“18th February 1846. 

“My INEXPRESSIBLY DEAR Ropert—In mamma's 
letter of the 16th, which I received this afternoon, 
there is a short remark of yours which I do be- 
lieve will never be effaced from my mind. She 
tells me that when she repeated to you the opinion 
which Dr M‘Rite has expressed as to some of the 
less favourable symptoms of your case, you imme- 
diately replied, ‘I doubt this will not be good news 
to Dr Robertson. Oh, Robert! I thank you with 
my whole heart for thinking of me under such 
circumstances. You did, indeed, form a correct 
estimate of my feelings in regard to your dear self. 
God knows that I love you beyond all power of 
expression, that you are dear to me as my own son, 
dear to me as my own soul. May the Lord bless you, 
my dearest boy, and cause the light of His counte- 
nance to shine upon you! May you be, as I humbly 
but confidingly believe you are, the object of your 
Saviour’s love ; and may your heart be filled by His 
Spirit with inexpressible love towards Him in return! 


* Fellow of the Royal Society. This was without any solicitation on his 
part. 
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I hope, my dearest boy, that it may please God yet 
to spare you to us—that the word of power will pro- 
ceed from His mouth which shall make you whole. 
But, oh! Robert, I have unfeigned consolation in the 
thought, it is the stay of my heart to believe, that, 
whatever God’s blessed purpose with you may be, you 
will be enabled to take up the triumphant language 
of the Apostle and say—To me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain. If you should be called away, my 
dearest son, from ministering in the earthly sanctuary, 
I do fervently pray, and I do confidingly believe, that 
a higher and holier sphere of duty will be assigned to 
you in the Sanctuary which is above. I am sure 
whichever of us shall be taken first, we have your 
prayers that we may all meet joyfully on the fur- 
ther side of the river—dark here, but clear there— 
which now separates us from the heavenly inheri- 
tance. May it be ours to realise the blessed hope that 
the first removed shall meet those who follow after, to 
welcome them to a better world with the smile of an 
everlasting welcome, and to usher them into the joy- 
ful presence of the reconciling Saviour and the recon- 
ciled God !” 

The foregoing was enclosed in a letter to Mrs 
Robertson, in which he says—“I have enclosed a 
letter for our dear boy, who is seldom absent from my 
thoughts, and who, as you well know, does not occupy 
now for the first time a very high place in my 
warmest affections. If I should never see him again, 
I trust I shall bless God as long as I live for the con- 
nection which His providence has established between 
us. It will be a great aggravation of my guilt if I 
shall fail to be benefited by the remembrance of an 
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example which has had everything to attract my most 
affectionate regard and cordial esteem. I leave the 
letter open that you may judge whether it be advis- 
able to give it to dear Bob immediately, or to break 
the subject of it to him in the first instance by con- 
versation. I have not expressed myself hopelessly as 
to his case ; nor, though my fears do certainly greatly 
preponderate, do I yet, notwithstanding the decided 
opinion of the medical men, feel altogether hopeless in 
regard toit. I wait with anxiety to learn the result of 
the removal of the issue.” 

One of those temporary reactions common in the 
progress of the insidious disease followed this severe 
attack, and although a slight relapse gave renewed 
alarm, high hopes prompted the changed tone (17th 
March)—* Dear Bob will require, of course, to be ex- 
ceedingly careful, but, with patience and tranquillity, 
I have a lively hope that the evil will be speedily 
subdued. Give him my most cordial love, and tell 
him to put his confidence in Him in whom he has 
already trusted, and through whose goodness he has 
already recovered from much more serious attacks. 
He must not suffer himself to be cast down, for, by 
the blessing of God, with the fine season which is now 
setting in, I do hope and trust that he will soon be 
well. Your letter of to-day will make me only the 
more anxious to get off on the Saturday. I hope, 
therefore, as our dear boy expects, that I shall be on 
my way by the afternoon of Saturday week.” .. . 

A few days more, and the high hopes were changed 
to deep despondency, but still far from despair. 
“My hopes, I confess, are now less sanguine, though our 
dearest Robert is still in the hands of a merciful God, 
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who, if it be His blessed will, can yet restore him to 
us, and who, I humbly trust, will make all things 
work together for his and our good. I would fain 
hope that the attack is mostly over, for the time 
at least, and that I may yet find you all in more com- 
fortable circumstances than I can now venture to 
anticipate. It will be my most anxious wish to be 
with you at the very earliest opportunity, for I feel 
an irrepressible desire to look once more on the placid 
countenance of our thrice dear boy. If he shall be 
removed from us, while I pray that we may submit to 
the dispensation without murmuring, and that it may 
be sanctified to us by Him who deals the blow, I do 
feel that one of my strongest earthly ties will be 
severed. May we both be henceforth enabled to 
devote ourselves more unremittingly to what 2s, and 
what ought ever to be reckoned, the great business of 
human life! I feel heartfelt satisfaction that our 
truly kind friend Miss Perry is with you at this trying 
season, and I am sure she will do everything in her 
power to minister to your support. Offer her my 
very kindest regards, and say that I shall ever feel 
most deeply indebted to her for the promptitude 
with which she complied with my request.” (22d 
March.) 

The longed-for “Saturday” arrived, and found Dr 
Robertson on his way to Jersey, with trembling but 
eager desire to see the dying invalid once more. He 
joined the watchers at the bedside, and for a month 
had the privilege of ministering to the spiritual need 
of his beloved friend. This he did with a most touch- 
ing humility, making himself a learner rather than a 
teacher in the school of Christ. He became more inti- 
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mately than ever Robert’s fellow-student; but now the 
only study was to “comprehend what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height, and to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” Favourite 
passages of Scripture were read, and formed the subject 
of remark and the occasion of frequent prayers for the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to enlighten their inquiring 
minds. Robert became so weak that he was forbidden 
to speak ; and, propped upon his pillow, he wrote his 
suggestions on a slate. But, under every difficulty, 
there was much conversation on that future state where 
the Saviour gathers His saints around Him in the ful- 
ness of His redeeming love. Dr Robertson did not 
think the survivors on earth severed from those who 
had gone before to God; and he cherished the full 
assurance of mutual recognition and continued inter- 
course in the better world. Often, when watching 
distress that they could do nothing to mitigate—the 
racking cough and labouring chest—he found conso- 
lation for himself, and directed others to find it, in 
“rising above nature, and committing the sufferer to 
Him who sticketh closer than a brother, who was dead 
and is alive again, and who now liveth for ever, to be 
the eternal and unspeakably blessed portion of all who 
escape from suffering here, by falling asleep in Him.” 
A month soon passed away; and in order to prepare a 
report for the Bible Board, in connection with a Par- 
liamentary inquiry, Dr Robertson was forced again to 
leave the mournful, and yet happy, circle in Jersey. The 
source of their Christian happiness was Christian hope, 
which cheered them all, whether united or separate. 
As he says, in a letter to Mrs Robertson from South- 
ampton (27th April 1846),—* It did give me comfort 
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to reflect that I could indulge the persuasion that 
Robert was prepared of God for every dispensation of 
Providence that might befal him, and that all things 
would certainly work together for his good. Of this 
consolation no foreboding gloom of fancy could de- 
prive me; and it formed, as it has often done, my 
sheet-anchor. I felt, too, that I could commit yourself 
to a gracious Providence, and that God would assuredly 
make your strength as your day of need. My own right 
feelings have been but as the morning cloud and the 
early dew; but I do hope that my visit to Jersey has 
seriously impressed my mind with the infinite import- 
ance of divine things; and I trust and pray that the 
impression which has been made may never be effaced. 
May our affliction be so sanctified to us all, as to be- 
come the occasion of our unspeakable and everlasting 
joy.” Then follows an account of a man on board the 
steamer, who had once been apparently much worse 
than Robert, and in Jersey had recovered, after long 
years of illness. What afflicted family, looking on 
approaching death, has not heard of cases similar to 
that of their own dear invalid, and followed by mar- 
vellous recovery? And then to this case hope turns 
rather than to the countless numbers where every 
symptom was followed by one more alarming and more 
hopeless still, until death closed all! Thus it was for 
a few days with those whose affectionate anxiety 
was fixed on Robert Douglas, but soon all hope of 
recovery was abandoned, and God manifestly called 
the sufferer and his friends to look for a higher than 
earthly comfort. The following passage will speak to 
many who have loved and lost the young. It is dated 
7th May, and is addressed to Mrs Robertson :— 
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“T have read and re-read your letter of the 4th 
instant, and I feel deeply the mournful circumstances 
in which you are placed. . . . But dearest Robert’s de- 
parture, at so early an age, has a bright as well as a 
dark side. How beautiful is his simple, confiding 
spirit, and what joy unspeakable is there in the 
blessed hope which we are encouraged to entertain, 
that when removed from us he will be ushered into 
the fulness of everlasting bliss. Existence has been, 
even here, to our dear boy—abstracting his present 
sufferings—a season of joy. His heart has, under 
divine grace, been in sympathy with all that is most 
estimable in our nature. He has known neither the 
ways of the world nor its corroding cankers or cares ; 
and now that its scenes seem about to be closed upon 
him, we see him in the possession of that calm resig- 
nation and that placid tranquillity of spirit which a 
heart given to its Saviour can alone inspire. Deeply, 
then, as his removal must affect us, we cannot but 
rejoice in the thought that God has provided for him 
a far richer enjoyment than any which this world can 
supply. ‘Tell him, if he is still with you, and if you 
can tell him without painfully exciting him, that I 
feel my connection with him to have been one of the 
greatest blessings of my life; that if 1 am appointed 
to survive him, I trust that the sweet remembrance 
of his most affectionate regard to me will prove a 
means, in the hand of God, of keeping my own heart 
in the path of faith and duty. My warmest wish is, 
that it may henceforth be the earnest and fervent 
prayer, and the humble and confiding endeavour, both 
of you and myself, to be kept with single-mindedness 
in that way, at the further end of which dear Robert's 
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voice will be again heard by us, welcoming us to his 
and our everlasting home. He has lodged with us 
while he tabernacled in clay, and a more delightful 
inmate never lived in a family. But it will then, I 
fervently pray, be his joyful task to usher us into the 
mansion which the Redeemer has prepared for His 
own people, and to rejoice over us reunited to him in 
the house and the home of our heavenly Father. A 
few short years at most, and I trust that it will be 
God’s blessed purpose that this joyful hope shall be 
realised to us. Even in time dearest Robert will still 
speak to us—he will speak by his Christian hope and 
his Christian love. God Himself, I humbly pray, will 
be more than ever our portion, and in and through 
the Saviour, Robert will still live to us. <A blank to 
sense there will be ; but if Christian faith and hope be 
ours (oh that they may be so!) our blank will be 
neither dreary nor desolate, nor will it even be real. 
There is a union of spirit which death cannot dissolve. 
Our only true cause of grief is in ourselves, and, if 
our affliction be sanctified to us, this cause will be 
more and more removed.” 

He was much needed at the sickbed, but he could 
not leave Edinburgh. “My Report is giving mea good 
deal of irksome trouble, partly, perhaps, because I am 
not in good trim for writing, and then it is all dry 
descriptive detail, which you know I dislike at all times. 
I am dissatisfied with myself that I cannot get on 
faster with it, but I have had to hunt about a good deal 
for information, and it occasionally gives me a head- 
ache... . I would like to hear what Robert says 
when your conversation at any time turns upon eternal 
things. I believe that, by the blessing of God, it would 
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do me good. I know not, if I except my brother, who 
died about the same age, that ever I have had an equally 
strong affection to a junior in years that I feel towards 
Robert. May the Lord be with him, and fill his simple 
and affectionate heart with that peace of God which 
passeth understanding, and give him to experience, 
even in time, that love of our Saviour which passeth 
knowledge !” 

The Report progressed, and at last he writes that it 
has been read to the Board and well received, but as 
it has to be printed, he cannot leave town. Now, and 
always, he wrought with the Bible by his side, and 
(although he does not so speak) it was well known to 
be his custom to turn when tired with toil, and to 
draw refreshment from the wells of salvation. “ As 
the post time drew near to-day, I gota little restless 
at my work, and at length laid it aside, when I took 
up the Bible. When your letter was handed to me, 
I happened to turn it up towards the end, and was just 
beginning to read these words: ‘To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it.’ I do not mention this for any other 
purpose than to tell you that I felt soothed by it. 
Blessed be God, our hopes respecting dearest Robert 
rest on the grace by which it has pleased a gracious God 
to support him. The text, however, if he have been 
removed from you, is already verified to him, and in 
him. His is the hidden manna, with no cough to 
disturb him, no fever to alarm him with starts from a 
broken rest, no pain to give him any longer a sense of 


death.” 
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But it was not yet over; and Dr Robertson, on the 
22d May, again saw the dearly beloved invalid in life. 
A few more hours, and his spirit passed away to join 
the ransomed of the Lord. All who knew him speak 
of Robert Douglas as one of most affectionate, single, 
and confiding spirit ; one whose memory is mixed with 
no pain, and is fragrant with the associations of all 
that is lovely, and good, and pure. The closing scene 
is described in the following letter ; and the descrip- 
tion is so inwoven with the manifestation of the writer's 
heart, that I give the letter entire. It shows how faith- 
fully he cherished the affections and memories of his 
early days, and blended them with others of more 
recent date :— 


“Sr Hetrers, Jersey, Sunday, 24th May 1846. 

“My very DEAR FatHeEr,—I arrived here from 
Edinburgh on Friday morning about eight o'clock; 
and, on the following morning, about half-past seven, 
it pleased our gracious God to take our dear Robert 
to Himself. His death was beautiful, as had been his 
life. JI never knew a human being in whose breast 
there beat a kinder and more affectionate heart. He 
died without a struggle, in the humble confidence of 
faith and hope, having yielded up his spirit literally 
full of love towards God, and of brotherly affection 
towards all his fellow-men. Latterly he would have 
no book read to him but the Bible. He said it alone 
soothed his spirit; and he truly fed on its exceeding 
great and precious promises. Repeatedly did he com- 
mend us all, in earnest and fervent prayer, to God, and 
looked forward in joyful anticipation to our being 
soon reunited in a better world. It is but for a few 
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years at most, he said, that our separation can con- 
tinue. For some nights previous to the night of Friday 
—the last he passed on earth—he wandered a little, 
and at times fancied that some one had come through 
the wall at the back of his bed, who regarded him with 
threatening looks. He was always easily satisfied, 
when spoken to, that this was but a delusion. Well, 
on Friday night, or rather about two o’clock in the 
morning, while it was still quite dark, he pointed to 
the same spot on the wall, where he used to imagine 
that the angry figure presented itself, and asked Miss 
Perry, who was watching by his bedside, to look at 
the beautiful sun which was just appearing above the 
horizon. He declared earnestly that he had never be- 
fore witnessed a sunrising so exceedingly beautiful, 
and that he felt also a freshness and fragrance in the 
morning air which he had never experienced on any 
former occasion. I rejoice with my whole heart that 
I can most firmly believe that our dearest boy’s bright- 
est anticipations have been more than fulfilled ; that 
he has seen the rising of the Sun of everlasting righte- 
ousness; that he has breathed, in the world of glorified 
spirits, the fragrant balm of an eternal morn. He was 
most earnest in prayer for the acceptance of his soul 
with God, through Christ; and when at any time his 
sufferings were more severe, he observed that they were 
light as compared with the agony which the Saviour 
had endured on his behalf. He would not allow that 
his sufferings, though very severe, amounted to acute 
pain; they occasioned him, he said with the most sub- 
missive resignation, only great uneasiness. 

“Thus has passed away from us, to be with God and 
Christ, one of the most single, gentle, and affectionate 
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of human spirits. His death has brought afresh to 
my recollection the removal from time of my dearest 
mother and my dearest brother George. They had 
just such simple and pious spirits as that which ani- 
mated our dearest Robert. He was unacquainted with 
them on earth; but oh! what pleasure I have in the 
thought that all these, with whole myriads of the spirits 
of just men made perfect, are now united—for ever 
united—in the bonds ofan eternal brotherhood. They 
surround the throne of God and the Lamb with eternal 
hallelujahs. That throne is their unclouded and un- 
changing light, and they drink, as the stream issues 
from the very fountain of life, of those waters that 
make glad the city of our God. 

“T did resolve, on the death of our dearest George, 
and I renewed, alas! my ill-kept resolution on the fresh 
burst of sorrow occasioned by the removal of my now 
sainted mother, that I would live wholly and stead- 
fastly to God. Ill has even the second resolution 
been kept—often, too often has it been fearfully for- 
gotten, and yet a merciful God has been graciously 
pleased to spare me, to give me this other most affect- 
ing warning. I would again resolve, in humble trust 
in God’s own strength, to devote to His service my 
remaining time on earth, and I entreat your prayers, 
my dearest father, and the prayers of all my sisters 
and brothers, that [ may be enabled to hold fast the 
resolution to my dying day. I ask only what I give, 
for imperfect as I know my prayers are, you are all 
daily remembered in them. I am the more moved 
in writing to you at this time, that it was when I 
reached Aberdeen on my way home from seeing 
you I first heard of the dangerous symptoms of our 
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now departed Robert. God was pleased, and I de- 
sire to thank Him with my whole heart, as doubtless 
do all my brothers and sisters, to prolong your days. 
But he saw that a breach was necessary for our good, 
and I do desire to pray most fervently that the breach 
which has now been made may be wholly sanctified 
to the everlasting good of us all. It is painful to 
part with those who are dear to us; but as our now 
happy Robert exclaimed, what, if we are only God’s 
people, signify some short years of separation, and 
the time cannot be longer, as weighed against an 
eternity of enjoyment in the society of our blessed 
Redeemer, and of each other as glorified members of 
His spiritual body? Even if we were to have our 
life prolonged here, we could not be much together ; 
but blessed be God, neither time nor space will sepa- 
rate us in heaven. Oh let it be the daily, the un- 
ceasing aim of all and each of us, in humble depen- 
dence on divine grace, to live wholly to God. Living 
or dying we shall then be /Zis, and our death will be 
undivided. I propose to return to Edinburgh in the 
course of the week. May God ever bless you, my 
dearest father, and be Himself your everlasting 
portion !” 

A family burial-ground was chosen in the church- 
yard of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and the remains of 
Robert Douglas were committed to the dust in the 
“sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection.” Dr 
Robertson acted as an elder in St Cuthbert’s under 
the ministry of his beloved friends, Dr Paul and Dr 
Veitch ; and there was a melancholy gratification in 
worshipping God near the spot where the dust of one 
so dear was sleeping. Extramural cemeteries may 
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suit sanitary considerations, but they have not the 
hallowed associations of a “ churchyard.” 

When the mourners returned to Hdinburgh the 
Assembly had met, and although burdened with this 
private grief, he took part in the chief discussions of 
its closing day. But with the Assembly of 1846 the 
aspect of Dr Robertson’s life was changed, and we 
therefore here close this chapter. - 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENDOWMENT SCHEME—PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
—MEETING IN ABERDEEN. 


1846-1851. 


Ir was as Convener of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee for the Endowment of Chapels that Dr Robert- 
son was best known, and, indeed, the “ Endowment 
Scheme” of the Church of Scotland is inseparably asso- 
ciated with his name. ‘To appreciate rightly his work 
and its benefits, I am constrained to ask the reader’s 
attention for a little longer to things ecclesiastical. 
But I do not think that any apology is needed, since 
we are engaged in following the life of a churchman, 
and the lessons of that life can be learned only when 
it is presented in its distinctive features. God has 
given each one of us our work to do in the world, 
and it is never an abstract or even general work, but 
something very special; and yet a good man’s life, 
however special may have been his work, has its 
teachings for us in the spirit it manifested, and the 
principles by which it was regulated. God called Dr 
Robertson to do Him service in promoting the use- 
fulness of the Church of Scotland; but there was 
nothing sectarian either in the aim or in the issue of 
that earnest, self-denying, self-sacrificing life, whose 


last period now begins. We shall see how steadfast 
P 
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was the faith, how warm the love with which the man 
of God was animated, and finally consumed ; and how 
he laboured for his Church because he sought thus to 
serve his country, and for his country because he 
thus served Christ. And I think we shall learn how 
we may, each in his own sphere, serve God by doing 
our individual work on principles which are wide as 
the world and immortal as our own being. 

The object at which endowment aims is the expan- 
sion of the parochial system of the Established Church, 
so as to be adequate for an increasing population ; 
and the means by which it seeks to attain this object 
is the erection of new parishes when they are needed, 
each with a permanent yearly income for its minister. 
Endowment is the completion of that movement for 
church extension which resulted from the revived 
religious earnestness of the present century, and which 
has sought to secure to every citizen of the kingdom 
the blessings of church accommodation and pastoral 
superintendence. When the terrible fact was realised 
that hundreds of thousands of Scotsmen were living 
in practical heathenism, the Assembly approached the 
Legislature with a claim for increased church accom- 
modation and additional endowments, that the Na- 
tional Church might be made competent to discharge 
the duties of her position. The parish churches could 
no longer contain the inhabitants, had they chosen 
to worship in them; but the lamentable fact was, 
that, from lack of pastoral superintendence, a full 
sixth of the population of Scotland was living in 
practical heathenism. The parishes which had origin- 
ally contained 1500 or 2000 inhabitants were now 
crowded with thousands and tens of thousands— 
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numbers more than sufficient to overtask the parochial 
machinery, even if every man had been a member of 
the church ; and when they were to be reclaimed 
from ignorance and immorality, a subdivision of 
parishes was obviously indispensable. The attempt 
to prevail upon the State to come to the rescue was 
the first form of the movement for church extension 
—directed by a committee, of which Dr Brunton was 
convener. When it was found that the State would 
not build new churches, the Assembly resolved to 
build them by voluntary effort, hoping to obtain 
endowment from the State. This was the second 
period of church extension, and is linked with the 
name of Dr Chalmers. But when all hope of obtain- 
ing even endowments from the State was abandoned, 
the Church endeavoured to provide them by voluntary 
contribution, and it is this period which is associated 
with the name of Dr Robertson. 

Even this brief retrospect makes us pause on the 
honoured name of Chalmers. With many and strong 
claims on the admiration of posterity, he will be best 
remembered as the great Home Missionary. The 
greatness of his work lies in the faith and fervour 
with which he proclaimed anew the eternal truth, that 
the Gospel fully preached and practically exemplified 
is the only power able to lift the whole man, moral, 
mental, and physical, from the depths of degradation. 
The form which this truth took in operation gave new 
life and power to the Church of Scotland, but the man 
who proclaimed it on its own broad basis, and who 
stirred all Christendom with his resistless zeal, was a 
benefactor of his species. 

What was it, then, that in the Church of Scotland 
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Dr Chalmers did? Under his convenership were 
built about two hundred chapels, from the districts 
around which he sought to gather in the hitherto 
neglected population. But while he built the chapels 
and proclaimed the principle of a territorial ministry, 
he was well aware that unless that ministry were en- 
dowed the work was only half done. A fixed endow- 
ment is indispensable to enable the minister to devote 
his time and strength to the poor around his church, 
in place of dissipating his efforts on a scattered con- 
eregation of seatholders. It is only an endowed 
church which can be the church of the poor and of 
the spiritually destitute. Hence they who advocate 
the extension of the National Church cannot be ac- 
cused of ignoring the Christian work done by our 
Dissenting brethren, for Dissent is essentially congre- 
gational, appeals to professing Christians, and must 
plant churches where self-supporting congregations are 
to be expected. No words can surpass those of 
Chalmers himself on this subject :—“The cause of 
endowments, rightly understood, is essentially popular. 
The common conception of them is not the true one. 
Their popular and original object is not to aggrandise 
the clergyman, but to cheapen the Christian education 
of the people. Ministers are the fishers of men ; and 
the effect of an endowment is to lengthen their line, 
and enable them to reach downward to the lowest 
eradations of the commonwealth. The Voluntaries 
are a kind of fly-fishers, whose operations do not 
reach to the muddy bottoms—to those depths and 
those fastnesses of society which to them are inacces- 
sible. And a chapel of ease, give it any ecclesiastical 
organisation you like, is just such a Voluntary. No- 
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minally you may give it the title of an Established 
Church, but you will never give it the power or 
the properties of an Established Church without an 
endowment.” 

To secure to the chapels their rightful position, he 
strove to obtain for them aid from the State. He had 
stimulated the Church to build edifices, by saying 
that, if they were built, Government could not refuse 
to endow them. But all the applications to Govern- 
ment were unsuccessful: the Church and country had 
made a great voluntary effort for church extension, 
and were exhausted. There can be little doubt that 
the first fervour, which did so much for building new 
churches, was weakened by other causes than the dis- 
sensions of parties in the Assembly. Government 
coldness did much to chill it; but the chief cause of 
its cessation was that it had spent its strength. Dr 
Chalmers had done much, and was hopeless of doing 
more: he asked the Legislature for state endowments, 
on the ground that endowment by voluntary exer- 
tions is an impossibility. In his ‘Plea for Church 
Extension’ he said: “It is a great and grievous mis- 
calculation, that because the erection of churches may 
be effected by the free-will offerings of private liber- 
ality, these should also suffice for the endowment of 
them. . . . Experimentally we can raise money 
for the fabrics—we cannot raise it for anything like 
a secure or permanent endowment.” Thus it was 
that Chalmers, even in the days of the Church of 
Scotland’s undivided strength, did not grasp the idea 
of completing the work of church extension by vol- 
untary endowment. But Robertson addressed him- 
self to the task from which his predecessor shrank ; 
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and amid the confusion which followed the secession 
of 1843, when the Church’s strength seemed to be 
paralysed, avowed his conviction that it was possible 
to win the support of Christian liberality in such 
measure as to provide an adequate endowment for 
every chapel of ease. At that time the difficulties 
were truly appalling: the edifices themselves were 
claimed by the Free Church; and even when a 
fatiguing litigation ended in their being declared the 
property of the Church of Scotland, they were found 
to be burdened with more than £30,000 of debt—the 
clearing of which away would be a mere preliminary 
to the gigantic undertaking that must follow. An Act 
of Parliament, commonly called Sir James Graham’s 
Act, provided that, when an annual income of £120 
was secured, the church and district might be erected 
into a parish quoad sacra.* But the supreme diffi- 
culty, which had seemed to Chalmers insurmountable, 
still remained—viz., the raismg of the money. To 
provide an income of £120, a sum of £3000 must be 
invested ; and to endow 200 chapels, therefore, an 
annual income of £24,000, or an invested capital of 
£600,000, was required ; and to provide this, or so 
much of it as might be needed, was the object of the 
“ Endowment Scheme.” 

Dr Robertson never faltered in declaring it to be the 
duty of the State to equip a national church, adequate . 

* A parish quoad sacra is a parish only for ecclesiastical purposes ; its 
munister has a seat in church courts, has his own elders, &c. Thus when 
part of an overgrown parish is raised into a parish quoad sacra, there are, 
ecclesiastically, two parishes instead of one; but as respects civil concerns 
—the levying of poors’-rates, for example—the same measures are taken 
as though the original parish were still unaltered. The same Act (7 & 8 


Vict., cap. 44) also facilitated the erection of new parishes quoad omnia— 
i.e., parishes in all respects. 
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in all respects to the wants of the population ; but 
he saw too clearly the spirit of the times to stand list- 
lessly crying for this. A territorial church furnishes 
the best of all means for leavening the people; but 
if the State will no longer provide this, then let the 
Christian people who value it provide it by their own 
voluntary exertion. He would appeal to the liberality 
of his countrymen for a new subdivision of parishes, 
new endowments, a well-equipped ministry, and all 
the cognate machinery of a vigorous Home Mission, 
that there might be won over to the cause of Christ 
that half million of Scottish citizens, festering in sin 
beneath all the strife of sects, dwelling in a darkness 
worse than Egyptian amid the light of our favoured 
Israel. With a faith and fervour that later experience 
proved to have been prophetic, he rose up amid the 
apparent wreck and ruin of the Church and called for 
an advance, not against ecclesiastical opponents, but 
into the domain of moral heathenism, “to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” 

He had been an energetic member of a committee 
appointed in 1843 to “ promote the interests of chapels 
of ease ;” and on the death of Dr Bennie, in 1846, 
was elected to the convenership. The minutes of 
committee immediately show a new energy ; statis- 
tics were collected, chapels classified, and a powerful 
“ Statement ” issued. The name was changed to 
“Committee on Endowment.” Special appeals fol- 
lowed to members of the Church—to landowners 
who are members of the Church of England—and to 
Scotchmen settled in England. This last class were 
significantly reminded that, “if England has been 
their harvest-field, it is to Scotland that the honour 
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belongs of having qualified them to occupy it as suc- 
cessful reapers.” 

His words of quiet earnestness and power made 
men think, and a goodly subscription-list of nearly 
£8000 was laid before the ensuing Assembly, of 
which the subscriptions of the clergy furnished £5000. 
Already the sanguine convener, reckoning by propor- 
tion, calculated on £15,000 from the whole clergy of 
the Church. Some presbyteries gave uncivil replies, 
and he mildly alludes to them as “offering objec- 
tions.” Some gave no subscriptions; and for their 
inertness he accounts, in some cases, by the late date 
of their receiving his circulars; in others by the 
parochial demands on them owing to the failure of 
the potato crop. And when all these reasons failed, 
he suggests that the parties are probably delaying till 
after the Assembly!* For he was so convinced of 
the truth of his plea that he actually refused to be- 
lieve that any one could hold out against it. He was 
determined to look at the enterprise in all its length 
and breadth ; and when even friends were calling for 
more caution, his higher faith said, “ Your Committee 
entertain the decided conviction that your success 
will depend on the magnanimity with which you 
prosecute your undertaking; that if with faint- 
heartedness you limit your exertions, you will pro- 
bably fail in your limited attempt; that if, on the 
other hand, with the unfaltering resolution of a mag- 
nanimous faith, you apply yourselves to the whole 
work, the whole, by the Divine blessing, will be suc- 
cessfully accomplished.”t 


* Report of Endowment Committee, read in Assembly of 1847. 
+ Report to Assembly of 1847, p. 10. 
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As the aim was to give grants from the central 
fund in aid of local exertions on behalf of individual 
chapels, it was necessary to stir up the zeal of such 
as had property or influence in each chapel district. 
The landed aristocracy had strongly opposed the un- 
warrantable claims of the Non-intrusionists, and the 
Church of Scotland might on this ground have fit- 
tingly relied on their support. As, for the most part, 
adhering to the principles of Establishments, they were 
bound to the Established Church of Scotland, whether 
themselves members of her communion or not. But 
although these grounds of appeal were in some cases 
used by Dr Robertson, the great argument was founded 
on the duties of wealth and property. Most respectfully 
but most firmly, the landowners were reminded that 
they were responsible for the religious state of those 
whom Providence had placed under them. The 
manufacturers and the wealthy classes generally were 
pressed with the same argument. “In a Christian 
point of view,” he says, “the due hire of the labourer 
is withheld from him, if those of whose wealth his ex- 
ertions constitute the source fail to apply such portion 
of that wealth as circumstances may require to advance 
his moral and religious interests.” The letters were 
varied with sagacious reference to the idiosyncrasies 
of the individuals addressed, but as a specimen I ex- 
tract from the expository part of a letter to the late 
Lord Panmure, 20th July 1847 :— 


“My Lorp,—The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland have appointed a committee to promote 
the erection of new parishes under the facilities created 
by the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, c. 44. Of this committee 
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the Assembly were pleased to name me convener, and 
it is as the official organ of the committee that I now 
presume to address your Lordship with reference to 
the important object sought to be obtained by their 
appointment. 

“The Act of Parliament referred to, if it shall be 
found by experience to be a practicable measure, will 
supply a want which has long been felt to be a most 
serious defect in our ecclesiastical constitution. I 
allude to the grievous defect which has hitherto char- 
acterised the Church Establishment of Scotland, in 
respect of any adequate means of enlarging its provi- 
sion of religious instruction, so as to maintain this 
provision in a just ratio to the rapidly increasing 
population of the country. The defect is placed in a 
striking point of view by the fact that while, since 
the union with England, the population of the north- 
ern division of the empire has increased from about 
800,000 to probably about 3,000,000, the number of 
our parishes has remained all but stationary. We 
have consequently for a population of three millions 
only the amount of religious instruction originally in- 
tended for less than a third part of this population. 
The deficiency has been supplied to a certain extent, 
indeed, by the efforts which have been made by dis- 
senting churches ; but while the committee have no 
wish to undervalue the meritorious services of dis- 
senters, they may be permitted to observe, that if the 
Established Church is worthy of being upheld as an 
institution of the country, dissent ought not to be 
forced on the people through the inadequacy of the 
amount of religious instruction provided by her for 
the supply of their spiritual wants. It will be found, 
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it is believed, on an impartial consideration of the 
question, that if the deficiency alluded to has been 
partially supplied by dissenting churches, it has proved 
at the same time, either directly or through the uncon- 
stitutional efforts made to provide a remedy for it, the 
main cause of dissent. Besides, from the necessary 
dependence of dissenting churches on congregational 
support, it is only for the most mitigated forms of re- 
ligious destitution that they can make any adequate 
provision. They cannot afford to minister to that 
large, and, alas! rapidly increasing class of the popu- 
lation, who from straitened circumstances are unable 
to contribute to their maintenance.” 


Such faithful appeals did not fall to the ground, 
but elicited cordial approval from those best able to 
judge—not “from visionary enthusiasts,” he said in 
the Assembly, “ but from the truly great and good in 
the land—from illustrious Christian noblemen and 
statesmen, some of whose names will yet add a new 
lustre to the brightest pages of our national history.” * 

But I should do injustice to his patient zeal did I 
conceal the fact that, while many ministers and mem- 
bers of the Church stood by his side, there were very 
many more who refused to take his plea into consider- 
ation. Some mocked at his long speeches in the As- 
sembly ; some professed to doubt the sincerity of a 
man who was “unsound” on some of their traditions ; 


* It may seem invidious to particularise, but ib is only right to add that 
the Marquess of Bute headed the subscription list with £1000; the Dukes 
of Argyll and Sutherland, and Mr Ellice, M.P., sent most encouraging offers 
of support in connection with chapels in which they were interested ; and 
the Marquess of Tweeddale was both a liberal subscriber and an energetic 
member of committee. 
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and though none durst openly debate the question with 
one whose powers of logic they had learned to fear, 
they took a surer way of giving pain, by starting 
frivolous objections, or maintaining obstinate incredu- 
lity. When he began the task, he was so full of the 
great conception, that he believed others would take 
it up as he himself did; and his mortification was 
nothing short of anguish when some, of whom he 
hoped better things, cast his appeal back upon him. 
But he neither swerved from his path nor abated 
his hope. For his enthusiasm was no mere feeling, 
but the strength of a warm conviction. He had 
studied the subject in all its bearings. He had 
“brooded over it in his own north,” when a member 
of the Church Extension Committee ; he had urged 
endowment on Dr Chalmers as essential, cost what it 
might. He knew that his was the cause of truth, 
and he had an indestructible assurance that truth will 
prevail. He believed that a glorious future was in 
store for his country, and he knew that this could 
never be unless the gospel raised the sunken masses 
from degradation and ignorance. For this end he was 
labouring to endow territorial churches, and promote 
home missions in every neglected district; and in 
place of being disheartened by difficulties, he viewed 
them as proofs that his cause was good. “The pro- 
secution of the scheme in which I am engaged,” he 
writes to a friend, “if it have real worth, must ever 
be surrounded with difficulties ; and I must just en- 
deavour, in humble reliance on higher power, to over- 
come them, if they may be overcome, by studying to 
make the most of such means and opportunities as 
shall fall in my way. What you said of local difficul- 
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ties would have probably touched me but little, if it 
had stood by itself ; but as thrown into a scale already 
depressed, it did help to make the balance kick. The 
case, however, stands so, and if I have once given way 
to complaints, I must try not to do so again.” 
Growing bolder with success, “the Committee” 
now resolved to have public meetings, and meetings 
were called in many places throughout the country. 
On a winter evening, in a cold church, to a very 
small audience — in some cases consisting of a few 
-poor old women—the convener rose and expounded 
his scheme as earnestly as though he were addressing 
a vast assembly. He painted in terrible colours the 
character of our godless poor, and appealed to his 
audience, by their own inestimable privileges, to 
think of the perishing souls, within hearing of our 
Sabbath bells, going down to perdition from the very 
midst of our Christian land. No one was asked for 
contributions, and few, indeed, of the usual audience 
could have materially helped the funds ; but he gained 
their hearts, and asked their fervent and persevering 
prayers. They were asked to pray for the outcasts 
that they might be brought in, and for Church and 
country that they might be stirred up to spread the 
gospel. Thus seeds were dropped by the wayside as 
he hurried from place to place, and in due time they 
erew and fructified. The little leaven wrought in the 
mass of the Christian community, accustoming men 
to the thought of pressing duty and its practicable 
performance. All this, he knew, was but a beginning, 
but he unfalteringly proclaimed it “the beginning of 
the end ;” the foreshadowing of that better time, when 
the knowledge of the gospel would be found to be the 
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true source of every social virtue. This conviction 
begins to be not obscurely expressed. “If there be 
truth in God’s word, and if the laws of His Providence 
are eternal verities, no country can suffer with im- 
punity large masses of its citizens to grow up in igno- 
rance of the high destinies and responsibilities of their 
spiritual being. The citizen is the bulwark of his 
country just as he lives to God and to his kind, ener- 
getically applying every faculty bestowed upon him 
to the attainment of objects commensurate with his 
boasted rank in the scale of existence; and on thee 
other hand, in the same proportion in which he ceases 
so to live does he sap and undermine its true pros- 
perity. . . The welfare of society tends now, by 
an irresistible impulse over which legislation can ex- 
act but little control, to suspend itself on the signifi- 
cance attached tomanas man. The age of mechanical, 
political, or social expedients is obviously fast hasten- 
ing to its close ; and henceforth the strength of the 
empire must mainly depend on the degree in which 
there shall be developed in its subjects the principles 
of an earnest and energetic and God-fearing, and, be- 
cause God-fearing, thoroughly manly and trustworthy 
self-government.” * 

When he painted in bright colours the working of 
a vigorous parochial economy among the outcasts, 
with its minister the friend of the old, the revered 
and beloved instructor of the young, sceptics retorted 
that these influences would soon pass away; and it 
was doubtless in memory of Ardlaw, and the good 
mother’s training in his own early days, that the Con- 
vener of the Endowment Committee said :—* Little 


* Report to General Assembly of 1849. 
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impression may be left by instructions in words and 
figures, in which only the intellectual faculties of the 
pupil are sought to be called into exercise ; but it is 
otherwise with lessons in the vital truths of religion, 
particularly where those truths, as being really of the 
life of every man, are rather called up in the scholar’s 
own mind than communicated to him by any formal 
process of tuition—not instilled from without, but 
made to flow from within amidst his fondest associa- 
tions, and under the fusing breath of Christian affec- 
tion. It is the realities of which the Christian mother’s 
simple words take hold—the tone of maternal tender- 
ness, not to be described, in which they are uttered— 
and the look, expressive of all the intensity of love that 
the human heart can feel, by which they are accom- 
panied, that stamp them indelibly on the inmost being 
of the little one whom she fondles on her knee. And 
just for the same reason—the same in kind, if not in 
degree—while the formal knowledge which he has 
learned, and those by whom he was instructed in it, 
will either pass from his mind, or be reflected upon by 
him only with indifference, the light which first re- 
vealed to him aught of the deep mysteries of his 
spiritual being, and he or they who guided him into 
this light, will dwell in the pupil’s everlasting remem- 
brances. All experience proves that, though these may 
be obscured for a time, they can never be effaced.” * 
After a masterly exposure of the common fallacy 
that the New Poor-Law had caused the evils which 
in truth it had only brought to light, and an exposi- 
tion equally masterly of the necessities of the case as 
calling for some power to give convictions of duty— 


* “ Statement by the Endowment Committee,” 1849. 
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which mere outward law that appeals to self-interest 
can never do—-so that they who are now a burden or 
pest to society may be converted into blessings to it, 
and made faithful in the discharge of all the relative 
duties of life, the ‘ Statement’ from which I have 
already quoted goes on to give a glowing picture of 
the possible future of Scotland—a picture “ unques- 
tionably to be realised if men would be persuaded to 
put away from themselves the narrow-minded doubts 
and misgivings of sense, and to cast themselves, not 
in the pretended faith of profession only, but in the 
genuine faith of action and of life, on that word of God 
which shall stand for ever.” , 

“Why, then, wz// men persist in substituting for 
the truth of God their own miserable delusions, in 
preferring the phantoms of sense to the realities of 
faith? How can they profess to believe what the 
Spirit of inspiration has indited, when they practi- 
cally avow the conviction, that it is not the light of 
Scripture, but of man’s own prudence, by which the 
course of his conduct ought to be regulated? This 
prudence, this so-called knowledge of the world, so 
much boasted of, what is it? where was it learned 2 
to what results has it led? Is it not a thing of self 
and of earth—the lesson of a school that steels the 
heart to every nobler sentiment, and the main cause, 
in fine, of all the ills that afflict society? Surely it 
is not reason, it is not the natural feelings of human- 
ity, that shut up men to this heartless selfishness, 
cause them thus to despair of the destinies of their 
race, and reconcile them to witness, without emotion, 
its deep, and still deepening, degradation and wretch- 
edness. It cannot be, indeed, but that, in many indi- 
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vidual instances, and, in particular, in the open and 
generous hearts of the young, the persuasion of the 
necessity of so hopeless a state of things must do vio- 
lence to deep yearnings of the human spirit for the 
welfare of its kind. But why, then, should this vio- 
lence be done; or whence arises the assumed neces- 
sity? The Committee will not hesitate to maintain, 
and they are prepared to prove, that the case is one 
in which it is not the necessity that occasions the 
violence, but the violence that creates the necessity. 
The necessity which now bars social improvement, 
will continue just so long as the men, whose inward 
promptings urge them to take the lead in that im- 
provement, are yet found wanting in the manliness 
and high moral integrity required to enable them to 
act in conformity with their spiritual intuitions. It 
is a necessity, therefore, wholly chargeable upon them- 
selves—arising exclusively from their voluntary sub- 
ordination of spiritual truth to the short-sighted 
maxims of a mere policy of the world, and certaimly 
to be shaken off whenever they can resolve, each for 
himself, to stand in the breach, and to quit themselves 
like men. Would they but yield themselves to the 
motions of God’s Spirit stirring within them—would 
they but renounce the usurped authority of a shallow 
utilitarian philosophy which they feel to be baseless, 
and which its ruinous results ought long since to 
have exploded—and would each, casting himself on 
the strength of God, only give the example for which 
he now so ingloriously wats, the iron gripe of the 
self-imposed necessity would be at once relaxed ; 
from thousands and tens of thousands, now impri- 
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soned in ignorance and vice, their chains would be 
instantly struck off; and, in the joyful and ani- 
mating light of the Sun of Righteousness, a free and 
unfettered humanity would hasten forth anew to 
fulfil its high and noble destinies.” 

Whatever others might choose to do, the Endow- 
ment Committee resolved to act up to these noble 
aspirations. Ardent as such words are, they are 
actually inadequate to describe the vehement desire 
of Dr Robertson to benefit his fellow-countrymen. 
No one who saw him, or heard him speak in public 
or private, could fail to recognise a man literally pos- 
sessed by great thoughts of welldoing. A contagious 
enthusiasm was conveyed to not a few, who hence- 
forth stood by his side in every difficulty. Resolute 
to stir the land, he sent written appeals to every man 
of high or low rank likely to respond. Any one could 
toss aside a printed document, however zealous might 
be its tone ; but these written solicitations were not 
so easily disposed of. There was something so direct, 
so unshrinking, so evidently genuine in them, that 
the reader was compelled to feel his responsibility. 
And thus, in widening circle, sympathy with Robert- 
son’s views was spread ; and promises of support, or 
inquiries, or suggestions of difficulty, flowed in on him 
from every side. To each an appropriate reply was 
sent, in most cases by return of post. He threw so 
much heart into these letters, that they became in- 
stinct with the vitality of his own character. To 
this, most of their effect was due. But as the corre- 
spondence increased, it absorbed more and more of his 
time. Any assistance which others could render was 
necessarily slight. The letters, their arguments, their 
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peculiarities, were all his own, and were official only 
in the sense of being devoted to their public object. 
The Scheme benefited by such letter-writing; but 
there was little time left for correspondence with 
private friends. At times, when writing to some 
kindred spirit, his mind was allowed free vent; but 
such occasions were few. When they did occur, there 
were none to whom his heart found readier utterance 
than to his kind friends, Mrs Humphrey Graham, and 
her sister, Miss Wilson. As near neighbours, their 
intercourse was chiefly personal; and only a few 
letters, of which I here insert two, remain to indicate 
the existence of a friendship mutually prized. 


“9 MAITLAND STREET, 15th Dec. 1846. 

“My Dear Miss Witson,—lI heartily thank you 
for your kind letter. Iam glad to hear that you are 
enjoying the sea-breeze at Brighton. That you are 
enjoying yourself, as they say, I can have no doubt. 
Our main joys and sorrows are everywhere at home 
with us; and in your case the joys deservedly pre- 
ponderate. . . . And now, I believe, my home 
budget is exhausted ; and of the sequel, to speak pro- 
fessionally, the text must be furnished by the interest- 
ing letter which I have received from you. You really 
give a sad account of the prevalence of Puseyism. | 
had not previously formed any idea of the extrava- 
gant lengths to which it seems to be carried ; still, 
considered in itself, it does not occasion me much 
anxiety. The spellbound state of mind, which pre- 
vailed when a superstitious regard to crucifixes and 
relics was a natural development, is gone; | am per- 
suaded, not to return. There may be an affectation 
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of it for a time; or men may try to find in it a re- 
source against the evils which threaten them, but that 
in the nineteenth century—in an age of which money 
is the great idol—it should prove to any considerable 
extent a reality, is what I am unable to bring myself 
to believe. To me the chief danger connected with it 
appears to be that, as a miserable palliative for a real 
evil, it may prevent the timely application of the 
remedies that are necessary for the removal of that 
evil. The Church of England, in the indifference 
manifested by many classes to the services, is now 
reaping the fruits of the cold semi-infidel divinity of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The evil is 
real, indeed too real, to be any longer disguised ; but 
the attempt to work a reform by Puseyism seems to 
me about as preposterous as would be the attempt to 
restore, in the case of a young man corrupted by the 
ways of the world, the fair promises of his boyhood 
by cutting off his coat-tails, and setting him anew to 
play at marbles. True is it and of verity, that the 
sensuous service which the Puseyites recommend was 
not without some beneficial effects in the days of Euro- 
pean childhood. But why was it beneficial but because 
it was then a natural evolution—because for those 
who, as children, thought of childish things, it pos- 
sessed a reality? That reality it possesses no longer ; 
and hence, if persisted in, the self-deceiving hypocrisy 
by which it is now assumed can terminate only in 
infidelity. The only possible cure, I apprehend, for 
the evil which Puseyism attempts to remedy, is the 
zealous application, to the hearts of all, of what is real 
for all time—viz., the vital truths of spiritual religion. 
No ritual will establish a channel of communication 
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with the heart of the sinner, through which the current 
of life may be made to flow into it. This can be ef- 
fected, under God, particularly in an advanced state of 
society, when form will be regarded as nothing but 
form, only by pressing earnestly in word, and embody- 
ing in deed, the doctrine of the faith which worketh 
by love. The discovery will eventually be made, 
though what ageravations of the evil may previously 
result from the application of fallacious remedies I 
dare not attempt to predict. There is, at least, one 
hopeful symptom in the case of those who are Pusey- 
ites in sincerity and not from affectation, which is, 
that they have become conscious that an evil exists. 
Perhaps, sooner than we imagine, experience, or the 
providential raising up of some half-dozen Arnolds, 
may satisfy them that to expect its removal by Pusey- 
ism is to indulge a vain hope.” 


To the same correspondent he writes again : 


“31st March 1849. 

“My pear Miss Wiison,—I have hastily glanced 
over the pamphlet which you sent me, and now re- 
turn it. 

“J hke much the hopeful spirit in which it is writ- 
ten. In this spirit I cordially sympathise, having long 
cherished the comfortable persuasion that better days 
are before our race than any which they have yet seen. 
Whether, however, the events of 1848 are to be the 
emmediate precursors of those days, is a point on which 
I am not so clear. Negatively the events in question 
—though I cannot estimate so lightly as the author 
of the pamphlet seems to do the deplorable circum- 
stances with which they have been attended—have no 
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doubt done much good. In having broken the right 
arm of oppression, they have made a better state of 
things at least possible, and rendered the way patent 
to the heralds of true liberty. This, of itself, should 
be matter of unfeigned congratulation to us. The 
word having power to regenerate might now be freely 
proclaimed, could only the men be found commissioned 
to give utterance to it. But where are those men? 
and echo answers, Where ? Experience forbids me to 
look for them amongst the advocates of the physical- 
force system, and it gives me little better hope of 
finding them, in the first instance, in representative 
bodies. The men wanted are those whom represen- 
tative bodies for the most part strive to extinguish, 
and who cannot be produced by clamour, since it is 
their function to allay it. Would that of this true 
light from heaven we could discern even the faintest 
streak! But, alas! whether we look to France, to 
Russia, or to Austria, does not darkness cover the land 
and thick darkness the people? Nevertheless, men of 
king-like spirits, as yet unknown to public gaze, may 
even now be rising from the midst of this chaos, both 
commissioned and furnished to bring order out of its 
confusion. As soon as I shall be satisfied that such 
men have appeared, I shall then be full of hope that 
the way which has been prepared is to be trodden— 
that the night is past, and that the day of regener- 
ated nations is about to dawn. But the regenerated 
nation must be the work of the regenerated individual ; 
the good, though evil may stir the soil which is to 
minister to its nourishment, must yet spring from a 
good seed. Germany, to become great and good and 
really free, must have again her Luther; and France 
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and Italy, to experience a similar happy change, must 
be furnished with men of kindred spirit. 

“ Much might be done, I agree with the author of 
the pamphlet, to foster the healthy development of 
neighbouring nations were a truly great Minister of 
Foreign’ Affairs to be raised up in our own country. 
The enlightened mediation.of such a Minister would 
respect the essentials of national unity, and prevent 
the unequal yoking together in national compacts of 
alien races. Stronger guarantees would thus be af- 
forded for the prevention both of foreign aggression 
and intestine commotion; and it might be reasonably 
hoped that the peace so secured would encourage, in 
every country, some Christian patriot to stand forward 
in behalf of his kind, and to ply, with unwearied assi- 
duity, his high and holy vocation. And were the 
foreign administration of our country, which I have 
assumed, to be accompanied by such a home adminis- 
tration as should never rest satisfied till the blessing 
of a liberal education, deeply imbued with religious 
principle, were made the birthright of each of our 
citizens, the other nations of Europe could not but be 
attracted by so bright an example to prosecute their 
search for liberty by measures which would infalli- 
bly secure its attainment. At all events, Britain, in 
the case supposed, would have done her duty by 
them.” 

But whatever objects might occupy the thoughts of 
Dr Robertson at intervals, the main burden on his 
mind was invariably the Endowment Scheme. He 
was the head of a large, influential, and most zealous 
committee, whom he had drawn around him ; and the 
manifold, harassing, and unseen labours in which they 
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willingly aided him, laid the foundation of the ulti- 
mate success of the scheme.* Less confident, that is 
to say, less believing minds, were staggered by the 
prodigality with which letters, circulars, pamphlets, 
and addresses were scattered over the country. They 
did not know the careful calculations that regulated 
the supply of every issue to each city, town, and parish 
in the land. They did not know how strong is the 
power of truth, and how sure, therefore, its victory over 
men, if it shall only be brought to bear on their hearts 
and consciences. They did not know the force of the 
conviction prompting words like these :— 

“Ts the often alleged hopelessness of the task an 
adequate excuse for indifference? Assuredly not. To 
despair of the cause of man is to doubt the truthful- 
ness of God.” 

Many meetings followed up the numerous written 
and printed appeals. On these meetings I do not 
dwell, though the marvellously varied addresses of Dr 
Robertson are well worthy of attention. His mind 
was so thoroughly pervaded with his great enterprise, 
that he regarded everything in relation to it. Science, 
art, and nature furnished illustrations and analogies 
for his eloquent appeals ; and while every other speaker 
seems to fall into ruts, we find him, at two or three 
meetings in one day, making speeches perfectly dis- 
tinct in themselves, and only similar in being animated 
by the same spirit and leaving behind a kindred im- 
pression. But there was one meeting to which he was 
wont to look back as the turning-point in the history 


* Particular mention must be made of the unremitting and most efficient 
labours of the Secretary, Mr Marshall, §.S.C., and of the zealous aid given 
by the Treasurer, Mr James Hope, D.K.S. 
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of the Scheme, rescuing it from being a mere effort 
of the Church of Scotland, and stamping upon it the 
national character which it ever afterwards bore. It 
was held at Aberdeen on the 5th of November 1851,and 
was presided over by the Earl of Aberdeen. The Earl 
had thoroughly mastered the details of the need and 
the principles of the movement, and his weighty words 
fell with immense effect on the public ear. He proved 
it to be no sectarian work, nor of any merely political 
or economic character; but, rising to the dignity of 
the great national enterprise, he said, “ Its prosecution 
in the spirit of the love of God will bring down in- 
creased blessings on our country, and on ourselves the 
light of His countenance :” and with quivering voice 
and kindling eye he closed with the national benedic- 
tion, “ Blessed are the people who have the Lord for 
their God ; blessed are the people that are in such a 
case.” 

Inspirited by such sympathy, Dr Robertson ad- 
dressed the meeting, depicting the triumphant future 
progress of his enterprise to recover the lost half-mil- 
lion of his fellow-countrymen. I extract a few pas- 
sages from his speech :— 

“There certainly are, my Lord, in these ageregated 
multitudes, elements of power, which require but to 
be concentrated to be productive of consequences so 
transcendently important, that probably history can 
supply no parallel to them. ‘The concentration can- 
not be very long delayed—it is inevitable; the age 
is rushing forward in the direction of it under an im- 
pulse quite irresistible. What, I will ask, is to be the 
character of the results with which it shall be attended? 
Under God, this question is to be answered by the part 
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that shall be now taken by the more elevated classes 
of society. Let that part be well taken, and the re- 
sult will be to raise our beloved country to a height 
of truest glory certainly never yet reached by any 
nation under heaven ; let it be taken ill, and it will 
sweep the land with the besom of destruction. What, 
then, is to be done to avert the evil, and to make the 
good sure? This, my Lord, I repeat, is for our own 
age, in particular, the question of questions ; and to 
grapple with it fairly we must obviously take society 
as it is now constituted, and allow for its necessary 
progression and development. It is utterly vain to 
imagine that we can recall a more primitive state of 
things—that we can reintroduce the simplicity of 
bygone ages, by giving again to pastoral and agricul- 
tural pursuits the predominance which they once en- 
joyed ; in a word, that we can mould the men of the 
nineteenth century on the model of those of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth. The ages that are past are past 
for ever. Their circumstances were different from 
ours, and so were their duties. The record which they 
have left for our improvement shows our welfare to 
depend, not, certainly, on our doing what they did, 
but on our doing with all our might what our own 
hands find todo..... It is but the merest infatua- 
tion, my Lord, that could lead us to ascribe the very 
serious evils with which we are encompassed to the 
progress of discovery in the arts and sciences, or to the 
social changes necessarily attendant on that progress. 
On the contrary, every step made in subjecting mate- 
rial powers to the dominion of mind is certainly a 
step taken in the right direction, because taken in 
fulfilment of the high destiny of our being. The evils 
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which in some cases may seem to be consequent on 
the adoption of improved methods of production, inhere 
not in those methods themselves, but arise from inde- 
pendent causes—indeed, in almost every case, from a 
defective cultivation of the labouring classes of society. 
Applied under favourable circumstances, the great 
improvements which, in this respect, have been intro- 
duced in our own times, will be found to be eminently 
conducive to the best interests of the community. 
Regarding them in themselves, I cannot but consider 
them, notwithstanding the many powerful influences 
which still retard the triumph of the truth, as preg- 
nant and conclusive signs that the dawn of that 
brighter day is not far distant when great voices shall 
be heard in heaven, saying, ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.’ Yes, 
my Lord, notwithstanding the deep gloom which over- 
hangs our social condition, I must say, for myself, 
that when I look to the recent triumphant course of 
physical discovery, instead of being filled with dismay, 
I am revived with hope, and even established in the 
conviction that, if we be but true to ourselves, the 
age in which our lot has been cast will yet be found 
to be incomparably the best that the world has ever 
seen. Putting away from ourselves, then, the utterly 
vain, and, I will add, not less pernicious delusion, that 
a remedy can be found for our social ills by laying an 
arrestment on the development of arts and manufac- 
tures, whence, I have to repeat the question, is the 
necessary remedy to be really obtained? Many re- 
medies have been proposed—benevolent, indeed, and 
wise, so far as they go, but still utterly unable to 
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strike to the heart of the mischief. . . . The 
Bible, and the Bible alone, my Lord, is the educa- 
tional lever that is to raise up from their present 
depressed state, and effectually regenerate, the now 
neglected classes of society. It is this alone that, find- 
ing for itself a witness in the conscience, can bring 
under the control of conscience all the issues of the - 
life. The gospel of Christ, particularly as embodied in 
the living disciple, has an evidence in itself which must 
carry home conviction to every human being to whom 
it shall be adequately presented. That conviction may 
or may not be acknowledged; but be this how it will, 
the testimony delivered will fail neither in the weight 
nor in the clearness which must overcome all resistance, 
save that which springs from a corrupt will, conscious 
to itself of hating the truth. There is stamped upon 
the very humblest Christian a more immediate, dis- 
tinct, and self-evidencing’ impression of the seal of 
Heaven declaring him to be the undoubted work of 
God, than is to be found displayed by even the most 
wonderful discoveries that have ever rewarded the 
researches of science. Science, indeed, by the aid of 
that profound analysis which we owe to the genius of 
the immortal Newton, enables us to poise in scales the 
massive orbs of heaven, to determine their times and 
their courses, and even to track, step by step, the foot- 
prints of planetary spheres, yet all unknown and un- 
seen, up to points in space on which we have but to 
turn the telescope to realise the expected discovery. 
The anticipations of the analysis are found fully veri- 
fied. In the places assigned by it are discovered the 
looked-for kindred orbs, fulfilling each its appointed 
circuit—owning each that mysterious and apparently 
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all-pervading power which binds alike atom to atom, 
world to world, and system to system. But science, 
undoubtedly great as its triumphs have been, has no 
analysis at its command—is possessed of no power— 
which could enable it to trace the course, to determine 
the place, and much less to recall from its devious 
track the orb which should have swerved from the path 
of gravity, and ceased to own allegiance to the central 
power of its system. Fora work of this character we 
must look to the gospel, and to the gospel alone. It 
is only when its mighty energies are applied that we 
see the lost found, the dead made alive, the wanderer 
in darkness brought anew under the attraction of the 
prime source of light, the slave of the devil translated 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, a Saul of 
Tarsus transformed into Paul the Apostle; in one 
word, and that the only adequate expression of the 
change effected—the work of a new creation, a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 


GC. A PAP EGR TX: 


MEETING IN GLASGOW—LETTERS—THOUGHTS ON MIS- 
SION CONFERENCES—-CONTEMPLATED RESIGNATION. 


EncouraceD by the success of the meeting in Aber- 
deen, which had both commanded public attention 
and produced directly practical results in bringing 
some thousands of pounds to the treasury of the En- 
dowment Scheme, Dr Robertson made arrangements 
for what he hoped would be a still more influential 
demonstration in Glasgow, the birthplace of church 
extension, “hallowed by the footprints of Chalmers.” 
His own words, written to the Rev. Norman M‘Leod 
(Nov. 15, 1851), in anticipation of the meeting, will 
best tell his thoughts and purposes :— 

“It will be the object of our mutual prayers that 
it may be given to us to speak, not our own words, 
but the words of the Spirit of light, and of truth, and 
of power, and of life. Could such a meeting be con- 
vened as, with God’s blessing on the diligent use of 
means, might be convened, and could such an effect be 
produced as with the plentiful rain of an influence 
from on high might be produced, we should certainly 
see, my dear sir, the thousands of Glasgow rising up 
in the strength of an irresistible might, determined 
yet once more to make her grow by the word, and set- 
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ting themselves to work in a thoroughly earnest spirit 
to build anew on its heap the temple of the living 
God. Were not such a consummation to be desired, 
gratefully to be lived for, yea, even to be died for ? 
and could it fail to diffuse joy unutterable in the 
regions of blessedness themselves! With what holy 
exuberance of gladness, not to be even conceived here, 
may we not suppose there would be bent on such a 
work—not of might nor of power, but of the Spirit of 
the Lord—the beaming countenance of that departed | 
master of Israel, with no film now, either of sense or 
of prejudice, to obscure the piercing energy of his 
spiritual vision—whose was the high privilege to be 
the first to make the light of the glorious gospel shine 
into, and its quickening and sanctifying spirit to 
hallow and purify, the dark and horrid dens of our 
overcrowded cities.” 

It was in the same tone of generous and ardent 
eulogy he always spoke of Chalmers’s labours for 
church extension ; and alike in public speeches and 
in his most confidential letters he seemed to take de- 
light in paying honour to the memory of “that great 
and good man, to whom it was given of God to be the 
first to see the urgent and crying necessities of the 
neglected masses of our town population.” 

In great hopes of seeing Glasgow again lead the 
van of home-missionary enterprise, he appeared at the 
meeting in January, and delivered a speech which, in 
my humble judgment, is the most suggestive he ever 
wrote. The hopes and the thoughts of his lifetime 
are condensed in its careful words. It may be read 
as a handbook of Christian philosophy—or, perhaps, 
rather as a guide to Christian philanthropy—and I 
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know not where else we shall find in the compass of 
a single speech the evidences of a faith so profound, of 
an intellectual grasp so strong, and of a charity so 
eager in its own activity, yet so unsectarian in its 
well-wishing to all other Christian benevolence. The 
following extracts are not selected as bearing on 
endowment, but as illustrative of the speaker’s cha- 
racter. 

He had been speaking of the defects of ordinary 
Christian benevolence, and had accounted for them 
by saying that believers usually seek only to imitate the 
example or obey the precepts of the Redeemer ; whereas, 
he went on to say, the “true genetic point of Christian 
duty, under whatever aspect we contemplate the gos- 
pel—whether as a whole, or in its particular declara- 
tions—rightly interpreted, is this, and nothing but this, 
Christ Himself, the living Christ, wholly penetrating, 
abiding in, directing and controlling all who are His. 
It is not we who make ourselves like God ; it is God 
Himself who renews us in His own image. ‘As the 
living Father hath sent me, says the Saviour, ‘and 
I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall 
live by me. If we would not then lose sight of the 
clear sunlight idea of the gospel, and if we would 
not explain away, under the wretched and wholly 
groundless pretence of being obliged to regard them 
as figurative expressions, some of its most stringent 
and most emphatic, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, most intuitively literal declarations, we must 
hold that one and the same life is the life of Christ 
and that of His people—His originally as the ever- 
living One, and theirs by being freely imparted to 
them along with Himself. If Christ in very deed thus 
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dwells in His people, then in every case the Christian’s 
rule of duty will be, to do that which the Spirit of 
Jesus shall teach him would have been done by Jesus 
Himself in the like circumstances and relations. The 
sent of Christ, he is to have no will of his own, but 
to do implicitly the will of Him that sent him ; even 
as Christ, the Sent of the Father, came not to do His 
own but His Father's will. Need I say that this view 
of our relations to Christ emphatically demands of each 
of us a personal ministry of love coextensive with his 
means and opportunities—a ministry of untiring as- 
siduity, not seeking its own, not easily provoked, re- 
joicing in the truth, bearing all things, believing all 
things, hoping all things, and enduring all things?... . 

“The anxious inquiry of the living spirit within us 
will ever be, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 
No sacrifice, therefore, will we refuse—uno sacrifice, in- 
deed, will we fail gratefully to offer, by which, in, 
through, and by us, the will of God may be more 
perfectly accomplished. And accounting this will 
especially to be the promotion, even to its universal 
establishment, of the kingdom of God upon earth, we 
shall labour in promoting the interests of that king- 
dom, not unwillingly as hirelings, but with all the 
fulness of filial affection—reckoning it, in truth, our 
very chiefest joy to spend, and to be spent, for the 
advancement of this great cause. In a word, it will 
be with us the great business of life, that the love 
that is in Christ be seen to be imprinted on all that 
we say and do—that the heart of Christ be felt to 
be transfused into us—and that in every relation in 
which we stand to our fellow-men we be manifestly 


declared to them to be epistles of Christ, written not 
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with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not 
in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of human 
hearts—of hearts that bleed for a brother’s woe—of 
hearts indignantly impatient of a brother’s degrada- 
tion, but of hearts that are filled with joy, literally 
bathed in bliss, when He too, the Son of Eternity, as 
well as ourselves, is enabled once more to raise His 
eyes joyfully and thankfully to heaven, and to know 
in Himself that the arm of the Lord is not yet short- 
ened that it cannot save.” 


We may entitle the next extract, 


The Christian sanctified in doing the Will of Christ. 


“ But in our search for the true standard of Chris- 
tian duty, have we not found here, along with this, 
the very centre and ever-flowing fountain of Christian 
life? It is in Christ living in us that we ourselves 
spiritually live and move and have our being. The 
labours of the true Christian for the perfecting of 
others, are but efforts unconsciously directed to the 
perfecting of his own soul—not proceeding from the 
stern behest of any outward law, but impelled irresis- 
tibly by his inward straits and pantings to have the 
will of God accomplished in himself. If he fail of the 
immediate outward objects which he strives to accom- 
plish, what else is the result of such failure but to 
force him back on the fountain of life, in Christ, that 
unceasingly flows within him, to be thence replenished 
with new powers, and to be thence, too, impelled to 
renewed efforts ? Doubtless, these too may fail, and 
still further attempts may prove equally unsuccessful ; 
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but who sees not that, with such a resource open to 
him, each renewed failure will but apply a fresh 
stimulus to the perfecting of the work of God in his 
own soul? Even if, in the labours of love under- 
taken by him on behalf of others, his outward man 
shall have to perish, those labours still appearing as 
to their immediate object to be altogether fruitless, 
his grounds of rejoicing as regards himself would be 
but so much the more abundant. For what less, let 
me ask, would be implied in his being enabled in the 
confidence of faith to seal with his blood the testi- 
mony of Jesus—eratefully to acquiesce, in the face of 
death itself, in the wisdom and goodness of the Divine 
appointments, and with his latest breath to commend 
to the mercy of God, after the example of his Lord 
and Master, those who have conspired against him— 
than that his soul was at leneth matured in grace, 
and mortality ready, in his case, to be swallowed up 
of life 2” 


The following words show his estimate of 


The Puritans as the Founders of true British Liberty. 


“To the men of might and renown of the period 
when our country passed through the fire, [ venture 
to say, that even the sympathising pen of our most 
eloquent historian has failed to do full justice. He 
has vindicated, certainly, and vindicated most nobly, 
their ardent and enlightened devotedness to the cause 
of civil liberty ; but still he has looked, I cannot help 
thinking, more to acts than the hidden springs of acts, 
and less to the nourishing root than the nourished 
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tree. Unquestionably some of these men were of 
narrow views in religion—they had, in this respect, 
their weak and their ridiculous side; but I am per- 
suaded, nevertheless, that it was in these men as a 
body, and in these men in the inmost depths of con- 
science too, that the spark of genuine liberty was 
first struck out, and that this spark was fanned into 
a flame; and what time our transition from those 
days of trial to more tranquil periods shall be traced up 
in self-evidencing light to its deepest and truest roots, 
I cannot bring myself to doubt but that the weighty 
and living words of a Baxter, and a Howe, and an 
Owen, and their many kindred contemporary giants, 
will be found to have had much more to do than any 
of our historians have yet been disposed to admit, 
with both the substance and form of our matured 
liberties. But whence, then, had these men the 
mighty power which sustained them in all the con- 
flicts in which they were engaged, which enabled them 
to vindicate eventually the sacred cause which they 
had espoused, and which, notwithstanding intervening 
centuries, continues to extend even to our own times 
beneficial results of inestimable value? Not certainly 
from their state of suffering, considered in itself. 
This was but accidental, and, but for its having been 
rightly improved, must have been attended with con- 
sequences diametrically opposite. No! but from the 
entire earnestness and devotedness with which they 
were enabled to throw themselves into the work of 
striving to glorify God in the salvation of men. It 
was not their sufferings, but the Spirit and mind of 
Christ in them made manifest by these sufferings, 
which appealed with irresistible effect to all who had 
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eyes to see and ears to hear. But a state of suffering 
is neither the only medium through which such mani- 
festation can be made, nor does it possess in itself any 
advantage over many others which might be easily 
suggested. There is no state, in fact, in which we 
can be placed, provided there be in us but the 
thoroughly earnest and willing mind, in which Christ 
may not be glorified in our life, and, through our 
life, effectually made manifest to the consciences of 
all with whom we have to do.” 


At this time other Churches were beginning, in 
imitation of his example, to speak of similarly taking 
up the work of territorial missions, by endowment or 
otherwise. Hence he says of the 


Relation of the Church to Dissent. 


“Deep as my anxiety is to see the Established 
Church heartily engaged in the work, and labouring 
in it with all her might, I have yet, I trust, a still 
deeper anxiety to see the work to be done speedily 
accomplished. What part of it can be now achieved 
by Dissenters, unquestionably ought not to be post- 
poned in order to its being effected by the Church at 
some future time. It is the present only that is ours; 
and the honour of the Church were purchased all too 
dear, if it should involve were it but the hazard of 
even a single perishing soul. Most heartily, therefore, 
do I desire that one and all of us may be enabled to 
bid a cordial God-speed to the mission-work of our 
Dissenting Protestant brethren, be it home or foreign ; 
and to realise to ourselves and cherish the feeling, 
that with the Dissenter who fervently throws himself 
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into this work, we have a bond of union more inti- 
mate and endearing far than it is possible we should 
have with the members of our own Church by whom 
it is neglected. Did the missionary work to be done 
at home, in particular, but engage the attention to 
which, alike from its deep intrinsic importance and 
the vital social interests at the present juncture in- 
volved in it, it is so justly entitled, I cannot but 
cherish the conviction that the several Protestant 
Churches of the country would feel themselves to be 
absolutely constrained both to encourage each other, 
and to vie with each other, in the speedy prosecution 
of it to a successful issue. Happy—thrice happy— 
were such a result !” 


It may be that the reader who has perused the 
foregoing extracts will be of opinion, as was the 
Glasgow audience, that they are better fitted for 
being read than for being heard. Public meetings 
are neither very thoughtful nor very patient ; and Dr 
Robertson found that men who knew he was giving 
his life for the common cause grudged him an hour of 
theirs. At this he neither murmured nor complained, 
but set himself the more resolutely to speak so that 
men should be constrained to listen ; he trusted less 
to elaborate preparation, and more to his familiarity 
with the subject, guided by the circumstances of each 
occasion ; and how nobly he succeeded, the results 
amply proved. ‘There was little of the graces of 
elocution ; the voice, though mellowed by years, was 
still hard and strong; but there was such an indu- 
bitable earnestness, and such a richness of love and 
truth, and such a grasp of deep principles, and such a 
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command of argument and illustration, while his eye 
kindled and his frame shook with the intensity of his 
emotion, that few speakers, in any time, have done 
more to inspire and mould to their own will the 
minds and hearts of men. No secret doubt of his 
sincerity ever weakened the force of his appeals, nor 
could any one even think him self-conscious while he 
spoke; so that he reached the greatest triumph of 
oratory by making the audience forget the speaker as 
much as he himself did, and, instead of merely applaud- 
ing his eloquence, resolve to take part in his work. 
It was not as with the Roman—* How noble a speech!” 
but as with the Greek—“ Let us march on Macedon.” 
Of all this I grieve to say that I can give the reader 
no worthy example by extracts from some of his 
more truly oratorical speeches. Though they were 
all very long, they were from first to last characterised 
by a unity so thorough and complete that to extract 
is to mutilate; and it is with deep regret that, after 
many attempts, I despair of showing in any adequate 
manner how well deserved was the sway that, as an 
orator, he exercised over many a crowded assembly of 
rich and poor together. 

We resume, therefore, his correspondence. Speak- 
ing of the General Assembly, on the eve of a gene- 
ral Parliamentary election, he says to Mr Macleod 
(May 4, 1852)—“I firmly believe that were politics 
less waated for, they might be commanded. A General 
Assembly, fairly set in the middle of a stream flowing 
impetuously in the right direction, would do more for 
the advancement of every best interest of the country 
than will be achieved, independently of this, by all 
the ensuing elections put together. Men in Parlia- 
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ment, be they ever so willing, are absolutely without 
the means of helping us till we shall first show that 
(p. v.) we can help ourselves. Oh, my dear sir, were 
but a twentieth part of the sum that our friends will 
certainly have paid in the course of the next two 
months in providing a right body for the State, but 
applied to animate it with a living spirit, the power 
of this spirit would soon carry every opposing force 
before it. If the voice is again to go forth in our 
day that will set Scotland on her feet, that voice is 
not to go forth from Parliament, but from the General 
Assemblies of our own and the Free Church. It is, 
I can well believe, more an enthusiastic temperament 
than any pure and unmixed feeling of a more elevated 
and decidedly Christian character, that makes me so 
impatient of the frittering away of the strength of 
our friends on mere matters of lifeless triviality. 
Would they but show themselves to be men, by doing, 
were it but in some half-score of instances, the right 
thing with the right heart, thousands from every side 
would be found flocking to their standard. The 
strong position of the enemy would be turned, and 
made ours by a bloodless victory. To seek directly 
the right thing, secures, as a matter of course, all else 
that is needful. But it may well be that I am think- 
ing, after all, more of might and of power than of that 
without which might and power will be of no avail. 
Yet I cannot help grieving to see another year en- 
tered upon without an impetus given that shall, under 
Providence, make it a year of work.” * 


* In the very midst of the political struggle he resolved to go up to Lon- 
don, that he might plead his scheme with some of the great landowners 
resident in the metropolis. Disappointed of colleagues, he went alone; and 
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With himself, at least, it was a year of work; and 
we find him, after a short breathing-time at Bridge 
of Allan, addressing meetings, two or three every day, 
now in the extreme north, now in the east, and now 
in the extreme south of Scotland. To address the 
meetings was the least of the work. Every district 
must have its convenience consulted in regard to the 
time of meeting ; neighbouring ministers seldom fixed 
on the same month as most desirable; and no one 
who has not seen him at work can even conceive the 
zeal, and constraint of love, and infinite patience, all 
applied by an overmastering strength of will, with 
which he smoothed down asperities and overcame 
difficulties, and finally arranged consecutive meetings 
in the parishes of a whole county, sometimes of two 
or three. Some received him with scant courtesy ; 
some openly expressed their aversion to the Scheme ; 
but the cases were few in which his speech, his tact 
in private intercourse, and, above all,-his overflowing 
earnestness and indisputable honesty of purpose, did 
not convert those doubters or objectors into friends. 
The result of his journey was to convince him that 
the people could be aroused to active sympathy and 
support, if the object were properly set before them ; 
and he returned, weary indeed, but hopeful of ultimate 
success. “J am sadly annoyed,” he writes, “ with the 
almost interminable delays of the clergy. I do feel 
that it is almost a won cause when we can once get 
the privilege of coming into immediate contact with 


the people.’—To Rev. N. Macleod. 


on his return writes to Mr Macleod that he had brought back certain subscrip- 
tions, to the amount of £4255, 5s., while he had a reasonable hope of £3000 
more, This certainly has the look of ‘“‘ commanding politics.” 
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The following letter, written during autumn to Mr 
Macleod (Sept. 21, 1852), on a proposed Mission Con- 
ference, refers to the defects of all such conferences 
arising from their want of a practical character :— 
“ Were earnest men to meet and consider their posi- 
tion, to confess and bewail their grievous errors and 
shortcomings, to supplicate mercy and grace to resolve 
on the duties required of them, and in a strength not 
their own to look their duties in the face, I cannot 
doubt that results of happiest consequence would fol- 
low. At the same time, as our circumstances are at 
present, I should chiefly look for these results, in the 
first instance, in the expansion of their own views, 
and in their own quickened activity. In the ordinary 
course of Providence, the world is not to be moved 
but by embodied realities. It is no disparagement 
even to the efficacy of prayer to say that as regards 
third parties it is usually efficacious only indirectly ; 
that is, as it renders the praying man himself a more 
efficient instrument in the hands of God for impressing 
the living embodied truth on those who are without. 
Our Lord did not pray that the world should be 
brought by any direct influence vested in itself to re- 
ceive Him as the Sent of God, but that those believ- 
ing on Him should be made one with Him, even as 
He Himself is one with the Father, when as a neces- 
sary consequence the world should be constrained to 
acknowledge Him in this relation.” After speaking of 
various other missionary schemes as only imperfectly 
embodying a central idea, he points out the superiority 
of the Endowment Scheme as containing a great truth 
which it adequately expresses ; and adds, “ We have 
never asked for parochial ministries to be formed on 
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the model of those which now exist, but for parochial 
ministries to be thoroughly participated in, according 
to the original and essential idea of the Christian 
ministry, by all that should be of living Christianity 
in the several parishes supplied by them. This idea 
it has been our constant aim to hold up to the Church, 
not as an object already attained, indeed, but yet as an 
object more and more attainable—as an: object, there- 
fore, to be uninterruptedly prosecuted, and as an ob- 
ject, in fine, which, by how much the more it shall be 
realised, will afford us by so much the surer a pledge 
for all that is most to be desiderated by us, whether 
asa Church or a country. This idea we have held up ; 
and it is to this idea, so far as our efforts have been 
successful, that the country has responded. Why ? 
Simply because the idea involves eternal truth, which 
may be apprehended by men of even the humblest 
capacity, and which requires but to be presented to 
the Church with sufficient urgency, frequency, and 
variety of illustration, to enable it to walk on its own 
feet, as a thing of life and spirit and power.” Ata 
later period of his life, he wrote to the Rev. Dr Smith 
of Inveraray :—* When I meet with delays and disap- 
pointments—and they are on some occasions not few 
—I feel at times as if I should lose heart. In such 
seasons of depression I have but few to sympathise 
with me ; for we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, 
whether from the supposed unpleasant nature of the 
work, or indifference and apathy as regards the result, 
we have comparatively but few ministers who take a 
hearty interest in the cause. But the cause itself is 
good, and when I find it warmly taken up by such 


men as yourself, my sinking spirit rises again, and | 
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am enabled to thank God and take courage. I re- 
joice to believe, too, that in the case of a large pro- 
portion of our younger ministers and divinity stu- 
dents, a more earnest and resolute spirit is showing 
itself to grapple with the difficulties of the times, 
and to cultivate, in spite of them, the long-neglected 
wastes of the land.” 

It is not to be supposed that all his exertions were 
made without exciting cavil; but ordinary cavil or 
coldness did not much move him. “ When I can re- 
fer a cold shoulder to a cold heart I am not much 
moved by it, and it seldom avails even in the slightest 
degree to turn me from my purpose. But it is alto- 
gether different with me when a cold breeze blows 
down upon me from where I was wont to be warmed 
and cherished by the genial heat of the sun.” In 
the end of 1852 a deep wound had to be borne, 
for some undoubted friends of the Church publicly 
found fault with the system of management pursued 
by the Endowment Committee. He had acted on 
the principle that the niggard in seed-time is a poor 
man in harvest ; and the harvest itself—a goodly sum 
of more than £100,000*—was the best answer to 
those who forgot how he had stirred a dormant Church 
and interested a careless country in the matter of its 
own wellbeing. But still the expression of such dis- 
trust, reaching as it did his spirit when disheartened 
by the disappointment of his high hopes from Glasgow, 
brought him to the point of resigning, not only on 
his own account, but for the sake of the enterprise 


* The whole expenditure of management did not exceed 2 per cent of 
the sum subscribed, even although the first year, laying the foundation 
of a gigantic superstructure, had called for an outlay much larger than 
was needed to continue the work. 
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itself, which he thought might prosper better under 
more trusted management. 

He did not forget to ask the cavillers what better 
system they would propose ; but, though he asked in 
vain, he thought the time had come for his returning 
from the bustle of harassing public work to the re- 
tirement of his own study. See his touching words :— 
“ Though I was fully conscious that I could ill afford 
the time, and though I felt, too, the sacrifice to be a 
painful one, still I was disposed at last Assembly to 
continue in the field ; the more so that I then flattered 
myself that arrangements might be made by which 
the work that I had so much at heart should be 
soon accomplished. I cannot so flatter myself now, 
nor, even if I could, have I the same amount of 
strength to sustain me in the struggle. I do indeed 
long to be relieved of a task which has increased in 
difficulty in much the same ratio in which my re- 
sources and energies have suffered decay. Still with 
God’s help I will not cease to maintain the struggle, 
until I can honestly feel that duty as well as inclina- 
tion bids me quit the ground. I think it probable 
that the time is near at hand when I shall feel this, 
though there hardly remains now a lingering hope that 
that time will witness the accomplishment of the work 
which I had proposed to myself. Even if it should 
not, it may still be given to me to aid in sending 
forth into the field some young man according to 
God’s own heart, who with His blessing shall achieve 
all that I ever hoped to achieve; or if not this, yet 
something far greater and more truly glorious.”—To 
the Rev. N. Macleod, 12th March 1853. 


CHAPTER X. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY TESTS—-PARISH SCHOOLS— EDU- 
CATIONAL PRINCIPLES—UNION WITH FREE CHURCH 
—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


1853-1855. 


No subject has of late years awakened so much in- 
terest, and even bitterness, in Scotland, as that of 
National Education. It was familiar to Dr Robertson 
as the study of years—of a lifetime. He had seen 
its practical bearing in every form, in the parish 
school of Pitsligo, in Gordon’s Hospital, in the parish 
of Ellon, and in the University of Edinburgh. On no 
subject were his views more thoroughly matured, more 
tolerant, or more decided. To him the teacher of 
youth seemed a man placed in a position scarcely less 
responsible or less noble than that of a minister of 
the gospel, and it was his burning desire to see every 
one holding the office full of zeal and love and faith- 
fulness, so.that young hearts might be impressed and 
young lives moulded by the truth of God. In his 
view, therefore, an Act of Parliament which proposed 
to “provide for the better education” either of stu- 
dents or schoolboys, without providing for the reli- 
gious character of the teacher, was a contradiction in 
terms. 
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When it was sought to sweep away the law strictly 
connecting the professorships with the Church—a law 
long modified in practice—he strove to have a positive 
religious test enacted by the Legislature. This was 
no sectarian demand, but he sought to have some 
security for the religious character of the professor. 
Being sent up to London in 1853 (when a bill for the 
abolition of University Tests was before Parliament), 
along with his friend Professor Campbell Swinton, as 
a deputation from the Elders’ Union, he drew up and 
printed for private distribution a long and able paper 
on the history and operation of tests in the Scottish 
Universities. A strong party clamoured for the aboli- 
tion of all tests, on the usual plea that such pledges 
are useless because bad men break them; and he dis- 
posed of this argument by saying that, if it were valid, 
“it would hold equally good in all cases of pledged 
faith whatsoever,’ whereas, “if universally applied it 
would lead to the subversion of all human society.” 
He showed that the “ Act of Security,” at the time of 
the Union, declared the mamtenance of the connection 
between the Established Church and the Universities 
an essential part of the international treaty. But he 
did not appeal, as most of his brethren in the Church 
did, to mere vested rights. He met adversaries on 
their own ground of principle, and denied that it was 
the wish of the nation in 1853 to sweep away all 
religious tests. He charged them with assuming this, 
the very point at issue. *He did not deny that Eng- 
land and Scotland might agree to modify the terms 
of union; but he maintained that legislation must 
follow and not precede public opinion. “Then only 
is legislation competent in the case when public 
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opinion has already practically and conclusively de- 
cided upon the nature and amount of the change to 
be introduced.” And he was heartily convinced 
that if the people of Scotland were made to under- 
stand the question at issue, they would with one 
voice demand a declaration of religious faith from 
the professor-elect. ‘“ Where are we to look for the 
proof that Scotland is prepared, as is proposed by 
this bill, to dispense with the Christian and Protes- 
tant profession now required of those to whom, as 
filling the chairs of the universities, is committed the 
education and training of her ingenuous youth? Poll 
the country, we say, from one end to the other, and 
notwithstanding our unhappy sectarian divisions, we 
venture to predict with confidence that it is but an 
insignificant fraction of the people that will be found 
disposed to give their sanction to any such proposal.” 

He suggested a form of declaration, in which a 
professor-elect should profess his belief in the great 
doctrines of Christianity as held by the two national 
Churches, and promise not to seek the subversion of 
the Church of Scotland, after which the paper concludes 
with the following compact paragraph :—“ We ask 
not Parliament to give us a new religious test, or to 
draw up for us a new Confession of Faith. We but 
ask Parliament to maintain the pledged faith and 
honour of England, and, as far as religion has to do 
with our university tests, but to continue them to us 
in that form in which they will be equally prized by 
our Dissenting brethren and by ourselves—in that 
form which the standards of the Protestant Churches 
of the kingdom have already prescribed. This in our 
own name, and in name of those whom we have been 
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deputed to represent, we do claim as of right, as what 
we have shown to be, by international engagements 
the most solemn and binding, our just inheritance, 
and as that of which we cannot be deprived unless 
these engagements are to be trampled under foot.” 
Eventually a “compromise” was made between the 
supporters and the opponents of the bill; after which 
the statute as it at present stands was enacted, de- 
manding no positive declaration, but a promise that 
the professor will not use his office to oppose the 
Divine authority of Scripture or to subvert the Estab- 
lished Church. With this “compromise” Dr Robert- 
son was much dissatisfied, and he attributed its 
success to the neglect of public opinion by the 
majority of the Church. In a speech he said :—“I 
believe that if the Church of Scotland had taken up 
the simple ground of a Christian and Protestant test, 
there is not a parish in the land but would have got 
up its petition, and signed it by tens and hundreds, in 
support of this position. I firmly believe that if we 
had taken up the ground of admitting the Ifree 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and other 
Churches,* to the lay chairs, we should have planted 
our foot on the rock so strongly that it would have 
been impossible to drive us from it. With regard to 
the compromise spoken of, I cannot help thinking that 
it was a most unfortunate one—that it was a com- 
promise all on one side; and what the opponents of 
the Lord Advocate’s Bill have gained by it I am 
quite at a loss to comprehend. I believe that had 


* Previously to this he most cordially avowed his approval of the admis- 
sion of members of the Church of England—to which extent practice had 
already modified the law. 

NS) 
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the free and unfettered public opinion been fairly 
drawn above board, it would never have been found 
to agree to this miserable wretched compromise, but 
would have been declared in favour of a Christian 
and Protestant test.” Thus the battle was fought 
and lost. 

The Education question assumed a much more im- 
portant aspect when it bore upon the future of the 
parochial schools of Scotland. By an Act passed in 
1803 it was provided that the salaries of parochial 
schoolmasters should be revised every twenty - five 
years, and fixed in accordance with the price of grain 
during the previous period. As 1853 drew near, it 
was obvious that, if this Act were enforced, the scanty 
income of the schoolmasters would fall considerably, 
and that some new legislation was necessary ; where- 
upon the whole country was distracted by the fight 
of faction ; and the simple regulation of the amount 
of salary was mixed up with the wider question of 
national education, and that again was made the 
stalking-horse of sectarian animosity. 

Had the opinion of Dr Robertson prevailed, the 
animosity would have been quenched, and a national 
system established of much healthier character than 
any that we are now likely to see. He was a warm 
advocate of what has been called the “ Denominational 
System ;” viz. to retain the parochial schools in con- 
nection with the parish church, but to admit to the same 
level of National Schools with them the schools of any 
denomination, if efficiently taught. By giving all de- 
nominations full scope in their respective spheres, he 
believed essential unity would be promoted through a 
healthy rivalry, whereas any attempt to combine them 
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would lead either to sectarian bitterness or religious 
indifference. So early as 1850 he had obtained, in the 
Commission of the General Assembly, the adoption of 
elaborate resolutions, of which the following is one: 
“ven if there should be some danger, in the first 
instance, of an intermixture in this rivalship of the 
impure element of sectarian zeal, yet the development 
of the Denominational Scheme under the eye of an 
enlightened Christian public—the necessary result, 
it should be remembered, of its denominational char- 
acter—would tend by an equal necessity to the purg- 
ing out of such element, and ultimately, therefore, it 
might be hoped, to the universal prevalence of fervent 
Christian charity—of charity not founded on any 
wretched basis of compromise, on which, though re- 
ligious indifference appropriately builds upon it, 
genuine charity can never be made to rest, but on a 
firmly rooted and cordially cherished faith, maturing, 
in the ratio of its own advancement, the fruits of the 
spirit of love.” 

On the establishment of this system he believed to 
rest the only hope of preserving the religious character 
of the schools of Scotland. At first there were many 
warm professions by men of all parties, of their zeal 
for the security of religious education ; but even then 
his sagacity predicted the result to which the “ inex- 
orable logic of facts” would bring the opponents of 
the existing system. To Mr Macleod (Dec. 8th, 1853) 
he says, “ Whatever trifling oscillations may be among 
them meanwhile, I cannot for a moment doubt that 
they will settle ultimately on the ground of the com- 
mon school.” It is but too completely verified; and 
the result of our unhappy divisions is, that, unwilling 
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to continue the recognition of the National Church, 
unable to find other means of securing religious teach- 
ing, the Dissenters of Scotland have united in favour 
of schools essentially non-religious. 

Ina letter to Mr Gordon, H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
Dr Robertson pours out his whole heart on the subject 
of education, well aware that he would be thoroughly 
appreciated by his experienced and valued friend. 
The letter was suggested by Sir James K. Shuttle- 
worth’s book on Public Education, and its publication 
was repeatedly urged on Dr Robertson by the eminent 
educationist whose views in regard to Scotland it con- 
troverts. But he would not consent; and its length 
and fulness do not allow me to give more than a few 
extracts. The first is the close of an admirably drawn 
distinction between formal doctrinal instruction, which 
may be the work of a stated hour, and that higher reli- 
gious education which must pervade the whole day :— 

“The faithful teacher cannot discharge his duty 
either with satisfaction to his own conscience or with 
due advantage to his pupils, unless he have full liberty 
affectionately and earnestly to invite their attention, 
as opportunities shall offer themselves, to ‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, and 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good report, espe- 
cially as all these were illustrated in the life of Him 
who came to do, and who did, the whole will of God. 
What else is Christianity, considered in its substance, 
but the highest reason—but that which has only to be 
seen in its just proportions to be at once recognised 
and felt to be the eternal truth of God for the salvation 
of His human offspring? To deny to a teacher, there- 
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fore, the liberty to improve every fitting occasion that 
might present itself in the course of his teaching, to 
impress the hearts and minds of his pupils with the great 
practical truths of Christianity, that most assuredly find 
their warrant in the reason and conscience, would be to 
deny to him the liberty to educate and train them in the 
manner becoming their rational and responsible nature. 
It is this education, and this education only, which can 
awaken in them a just sense of their humanity, and of 
all the solemn and indestructible responsibilities which 
that humanity involves ; give them to find each the 
rule of life in himself; bring under the control of an 
enlightened conscience every exercise of their powers to 
whatsoever applied; enable them rightly to appreciate 
each passing hour ; and, in a word, constrain them to 
feel that, if they would truly live, they must live habi- 
tually to the glory of God and to the good of men.” 
A favourite desire of his to see biography rightly 
adapted for school use—a desire which had been 
warmly expressed in the statistical report for Ellon, 
years before—is thus embodied in the letter :-—— 
“What might not be achieved, for instance, in the 
department of biography, if properly handled, at once 
to animate the ingenuous mind of youth to the most 
worthy and energetic exertion of its powers, to nerve 
it with the fortitude requisite to sustain it in the 
struggle of life, and yet to keep it duly impressed 
with a modest and becoming sense of its own insuffi- 
ciency, unless as constantly upheld by strength from 
on high! Were the popular accounts commonly 
given in our schoolbooks of the different branches of 
art, manufacture, and science—accounts which in 
their present form would appear almost to have been 
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written with the design of communicating the know- 
ledge that puffeth up—to be remoulded so as to have 
incorporated with them short biographical sketches 
of the eminent men by whose successive efforts our 
knowledge of art, &c., was advanced to the elevated 
platform which it now occupies—how unspeakably 
more salutary an impression would they be fitted to 
leave on the youthful mind! As thus reconstructed, 
they would set before it, along with the results ob- 
tained—adding at the same time a tenfold interest 
to those results themselves—some of the noblest 
and most impressive examples to be found in the 
annals of our race of profound humility, inexhaustible 
patience, indefatigable industry, heroic resolution of 
faith—of all, in a word, that confers on the mind of 
man its truest and most lasting honour. Equally 
illustrious and animating examples would be readily 
supplied from other walks of life. The field, indeed, 
is of almost unlimited extent ; and it is a field, I feel 
assured, which, under the culture of minds of high 
attainments in sound Christian philosophy, might be 
made to yield in behalf of education the richest and 
most invaluable harvests. I need hardly stop to ob- 
serve that, under the like culture, the fields of history 
and poetry would each yield in furtherance of the 
same object inexhaustible stores of priceless fruit. 
From the department of history it is quite obvious 
that innumerable selections of the deepest interest 
might be made, to which nearly the same course of 
remarks would be applicable, though with a wider 
range, that has been already applied to the depart- 
ment of biography. To what invaluable account, 
again, poetry or song may be turned in the work of 
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education, will be at once acknowledged by all who 
have ever made a study, in its design and admirable 
adaptation to that design, of the sublime song which 
Moses, the man of God, was commanded to teach the 
children of Israel immediately before he was with- 
drawn from them.” 

The following extract is valuable, not only because 
of its strong protest against the proposed system of 
local boards for education, but also because of its 
prophetic forecast of the history of that great people 
which, even while we write, is spending its strength 
on endeavours to effect national suicide :— 

“Tf, from being placed under such control [7.¢., of 
local boards elected by the parents], the system were 
not, by sectarian heats and divisions, to be entirely 
subverted and broken up, I should hold, indeed, its 
speedy assumption of a wholly latitudinarian char- 
acter to be matter of necessity. Only for schools 
from which religious education should be altogether 
excluded would it be possible to obtain the sanction of 
boards that should faithfully reflect the conflicting re- 
ligious views of society. This result has been already 
exemplified in several of the States of the American 
Republic ; and, under the circumstances supposed, it 
is evidently quite inevitable. It is with no wish to 
disparage the institutions of our Transatlantic brethren 
that I feel myself obliged to say that I regard such a 
result as one most deeply to be deplored. . . . Viewed 
in the aggregate at least, the American character has 
undeniably undergone an unfavourable change. It 
now retains but little of the high and unbending 
principle by which it was once so eminently distin- 
guished. The place of this principle is but too com- 
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monly occupied by the withering maxims of a shallow 
utilitarianism. I do not for a moment doubt, indeed, 
that there are to be found many, even very many, 
honourable exceptions ; but still it holds good, as a 
general rule, that the American character, whether we 
look at it in its national aspect, or as it presents itself 
in the conduct of individual citizens, now bears upon 
it the impress of a material mould. Material inte- 
rests are those which chiefly affect it ; they appear but 
too often to bound its views ; and to promote their ad- 
vancement it will seldom hesitate, if need be, to sacri- 
fice interests which it ought to regard as of far higher 
value. I cannot. think, then, that this is a healthful 
development of character, or that it is of good pro- 
mise, either for the United States themselves, or for 
the more general interests of humanity. It is not the 
cultivation of a selfish material philosophy that will 
ever make a nation truly great and blessed, or enable 
it to take a direct influential part in promoting the 
coming of the kingdom of God. The States of the 
Union must be purged from this philosophy, and 
attain to a sounder development, if not by other 
means, then certainly by suffering, before they can 
become equal to the higher destinies which would 
seem to be assigned to them, and which I fervently 
pray they may be yet honoured to fulfil. But whence, 
1 ask, has arisen the unhealthy development by which 
.the American character has come to be deteriorated 2 
There may have been several causes at work to pro- 
duce this result; but I think I cannot err in as- 
signing as at least one of the principal causes of it, 
probably the most influential of them all, the latitudi- 
narian school-system, to which I have already referred. 
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With what peculiar power a course of education which, 
while it cultivates that faculty of the mind which 
judges only according to sense, makes no attempt 
either to convince the conscience or impress the heart, 
must tend to evolve the germs of a purely material 
and selfish philosophy, and to foster their growth, it 
must be unnecessary that I should stop to point out. 
It is perfectly evident, indeed, that to promote such 
an end more efficacious means could not possibly be 
applied. It is of indispensable moment, then, look- 
ing to the question as it affects ourselves, to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a sound system of 
education for the country, that, while due care is 
taken that our schools shall be founded on genuine 
catholic principles, like care be taken to guard them 
against all danger of falling into latitudinarianism.” 
In Dr Robertson’s voluminous correspondence at 
this period with the Rev. Norman Macleod, are many 
characteristic passages. On the 17th of December 
1853 he writes in a very noteworthy manner :— 
“Tn telling Shuttleworth that the common-school 
project would meet with uncompromising opposition 
from an overwhelming majority both of the clergy 
and laity of the Church, . . . I added that there 
was but one way, so far as | could see, of doing 
anything in the way of a common school, and that 
this way was to begin by effecting a reunion of the 
Churches through the repeal of the Act of Anne.* 
And let me tell you that I now know for certain that 
Lord Aberdeen would be willing to concur in such 
repeal. This, of course, is confidential. The obstacle 


* The ‘‘ Act of Anne” was an Act establishing patronage in the Church 


of Scotland. 
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in the way is the repugnance—shall I say the pride 
—of the Free Church. They are alarmed at the 
mooting of such a proposal, and wish, I have no 
doubt, to throw cold water upon it. I could perhaps 
sympathise with them, had we any desire to obtain 
a triumph over them. But I think I can say for us 
both that we are actuated by much higher views. 
To get effect given to these views, however, the Free 
Church must be brought to feel that it is her interest 
as well as ours that the reunion should take place. 
In writing to Shuttleworth, I said that the greatest 
difficulty in the way of a satisfactory measure of re- 
peal would probably be in framing such a preamble 
to it as should suffice to save the honour of those 
who left us. But I stated, at the same time, that for 
myself [ should be prepared on this point to make 
great concessions, conceiving that in such a case the 
truest honour would accrue to those who should show 
the most conciliatory spirit. Now, it humbly appears 
to me that, to promote effectually this most desirable 
object, we must show, along with resolution in the 
school question, an earnest, large-hearted, and inflexible 
determination to make the Church equal to the wants 
of the country. Oh, if we could but raise, in the 
course of the spring, £150,000 for our chapels of ease, 
the work, with God’s blessing, would be done!” 
Again (Nov. 6, 1854), in writing to the Rev. Dr 
Smith of Inveraray, he says: “I look upon such an 
agitation for the repeal of the Act of Patronage as 
rests itself on the plea of weakening the Dissenting 
interest and strengthening that of the Church, as 
positively hurtful to the Church’s truest good. Rested 
on this plea, it will just be another element of strife 
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between those whose true interests are one—to make 
them hateful in themselves, and haters of each other. 
What we require to prepare gradually and surely the 
way of union, is a large-minded and right-hearted 
Christian statesman of high position, who shall com- 
mand the respect of the best and most catholic men of 
all our divisions, and be thereby able to use them as 
subordinate agencies in bringing about a general con- 
currence in a liberally and graciously devised scheme 
of union that shall be for the good of all, because 
giving matter of vain-glorious triumph to none. How 
gladly do I cherish the hope that we may find such a 
man in the Duke of Argyll!” 

I add two more extracts. They show his panting 
to benefit the country’s best social interests by religion, 
and the unsectarian desire he cherished to do this 
by home missions and religious education. 

The first is from an Hndowment Appeal (May 
1854). “ We have been too apt to forget, in the discus- 
sions in which we have been engaged, that the schools 
of a country, regarded as a whole, can but reflect the 
character of its adult population. I hold the carrying 
out of our Scheme, therefore, to be not less essential 
to the best interests of education, than to the accom- 
plishment of its own deeply momentous objects ; and 
if we were now to be enabled to prosecute it with re- 
doubled vigour, I know not that any step could be 
taken by which the pending legislation were so likely 
to be powerfully affected for good.” 

The second is from a letter to Mr Macleod (Nov. 18, 
1854). “Oh, do help me with all your might, and I do 
hope to be made the hwmblest instrument of helping 
to set our education question on a favourable footing 
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before it make much progress in Parliament. Give 
me the means of doing what I am ready to devote 
the whole of next month to, if God spare me in 
health and strength ; and the result, I will hope, may 
be such as shall be worth all our magniloquent resolu- 
tions in Presbyteries, Synods, and Commissions twice 
told.” 

Speaking of a proposed interview with an eminent 
statesman, he says (to Mr Macleod) : “ You will ask 
what I think should be said at such an interview, 
supposing it asked and obtained? Could I but find 
utterance for the thoughts that oppress—that literally 
overwhelm—my spirit, I would be at no loss for a 
reply to this question. I would say—but it is only 
very feebly that I can say—that, with all the faults 
of our present system, there is a quickening and burn- 
ing spirit of hight and love struggling to unearth itself 
among us, which, if it shall not be overpowered and 
overborne anew by the cold ruthless hands of semi- 
infidel indifferentism, will certainly purge away the 
dross from our education, and transmute the dead 
letter into spirit and life. But leave the education of 
the people in the hands of their several Churches, and 
in spite alike of bigotry and latitudinarianism, leading 
living spirits must be raised up to evolve it on the 
principles of a genuine Christian philosophy. Demo- 
cratic levelling schools will at best give us but a race of 
Jonathans, vastly clever, no doubt, in their own way, 
but still extremely little in their veriest greatness. 
Such an education as the age is panting for will give 
us men, patriots, heroes, Christians, and render our 
country the very centre of light and life to a be- 
nighted, bewildered, and half-dead world. Surely 
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you, if not I, could inspire with a higher educa- 
tional aim than the walls of St Stephen’s have ever 
yet re-echoed. Remember, it is now or never !—I ever 
am, your little-doing but high-aiming 

JAMES ROBERTSON.” 


At a later date, in a speech in the Assembly on one 
of the annual Education Bills, he put a difficulty before 
the Secularists: “If the State cannot prescribe the 
religion to be taught, no more is it authorised to say 
that religion shall not be taught. An order of the 
latter kind would be an equal violation of the rights 
of conscience with an order of the former. It is by 
not adverting to this that the advocates of a purely 
secular system of education are inconsistent both with 
themselves and with all sound principle. If they are 
right in maintaining that no particular form of reli- 
gion should be imposed on the conscience, their argu- 
ment necessarily involves that the conscience might 
be equally aggrieved should all teaching of religion 
be authoritatively excluded from the school. If the 
precept, ‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God, both rests on the 
authority of the Divine Word, and is re-echoed by the 
voice of God Himself speaking in the hidden man of 
the heart, how should it not be violated and the con- 
science aggrieved were religion to be excluded from the 
work of secular education, or from any other work 
whatsoever, though only for a single hour?” His 
speech on the education question in the Assembly of 
1855, advocating, as usual, the Denominational Sys- 
tem, was one of singular power. I believe it was 
extempore, and it is very inadequately reported. But 
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as an auditor in the gallery, I remember well his 
appearance and the impression he made. He had 
been sitting near the table—that famous table round 
which the leaders cluster—and the night was far ad- 
vanced when he stepped forward to the side of the 
Moderator’s chair and began his argument, gradually 
growing warmer and more impassioned. As if moved 
by his own eloquence, he had nearly crossed the floor, 
coming close to the body of the members, and then, 
while his remarkable countenance was lit up with 
enthusiasm, and he swayed to and fro like one stag- 
gering under the burden of his thought, he poured 
ont all his convictions of the country’s greatness still 
to come, when she should have the blessedness of a 
religious land, and his assurance that in that happy 
time, if the Church were faithful to her duty as a 
great Home Mission, she would enjoy a nobler portion 
than she had ever known before. As has been said, 
he made one “dirl on the seat” when he cried, in 
answer to the lamentations of some former speakers, 
“ You magnify outrageously even this great question 
when you say that the exclusive possession of the 
parish schools is the ‘last bulwark of our national 
Zion. You stand shouting on the bulwarks, while 
you leave the sacred citadel to crumble behind you.” 


Go AP ER, XL. 


THE PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
3a 

A memoir of Dr Robertson would be incomplete if 
it omitted his work as Professor of Church History ; 
and we now turn aside from the record of his other 
labours to view him as he appeared in the University. 

When he was appointed, he was well aware that his 
actual acquirements were far short of what they ought 
to be; but he had full faith in the power of persever- 
ance, and a firm resolve to exercise it. The subject 
of his lectures was, moreover, the study of his choice. 
In Gordon’s Hospital, and in Ellon during the first 
years of his ministry, he had applied himself with 
characteristic ardour to the study of doctrine from the 
earliest times; and although the researches of later 
years had been chiefly directed by the necessities of 
ecclesiastical controversy, the predilection remained. 
It had been visible even during the conflict ; and no 
man had given more ample proof of familiarity with 
the acts and statutes and constitution of the Church, 
and with all the annals of her checkered past. Cir- 
cumstances gave him a little breathing-time to re- 
sume and extend his wider inquiries ere he was 
actually called to teach from his chair; for, as we 
have already seen, the Poor-Law Commission occupied 
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his time during the first session of his professorship, 
and the following summer was left free for study. 
The duties of his class were meanwhile undertaken by 
Principal Lee, who throughout that session shed the 
light of his vast and varied learning, and the grace of 
his inimitable style, around the congenial theme.* 
Let this mention of his kindness and readiness be 
my excuse for lingering for a little on the beloved 
name of that good old man. The most distinguished 
student of his time more than half a century before, 
a graduate in every Faculty, he had kept up with the 
progress of knowledge in almost every department of 
human learning. None but he could have so readily 
and so ably supplied his friend’s place in the Chair of 
Church History ; and when added years had dimmed 
his eye and thinned the white hairs on his classic 
brow, he as readily taught the class of Moral Philo- 
sophy, in the vain hope of rest recruiting the shat- 
tered strength of John Wilson. Who that knew him 
can ever forget the charm of his antique courtesy, 
the play of his delicate and classical wit, the ready 
accuracy of his knowledge of everything familiar or 
recondite, and, above all, the gentle cheerfulness of 
disposition which—when not hindered by his frequent 
* Dr Robertson was able at a later date to show his sense of his friend’s 
help by undertaking, on two days’ notice, to open the session of 1856 with 
an introductory lecture to the whole students—the Principal’s function. 
I regret that the invincible difficulty of quotation from connected reason- 
ing prevents my giving any extract from this singularly able address. It 
is a bold advocacy of the Tutorial system, which has since been established 
in Scotch universities. I recollect hearing a distinguished educationist say 
at the time, ‘‘I did not think we had a man among us of views so matured 
and so advanced.” During the illness and after the death of the Principal, 
Dr Robertson was usually chosen chairman of the Senatus Academicus; and 


Ihave good authority for stating that, both as chairman and as a member 
of the Senatus, he won the high respect of his colleagues. 
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sufferings—played like a sunbeam over all his clois- 
tered life, among books and records manifold! Amid 
the strifes and controversies of his time he dwelt like 
the last survivor of medieval scholars, realising as 
fully the ancient wars of monks and schoolmen and 
reformers as those which stirred the whole being of 
the men around him. Although he has gone, leaving 
no worthy monument of his unrivalled lore behind 
him, they who have sat at his feet, and many others 
whom he guided in their learning, will gladly prolong 
the tradition of the most accomplished of Scottish 
presbyters. . 

When Dr Robertson took his own place in the 
Session 1844-5, his lectures were devoted to the his- 
tory of the patriarchal and Jewish dispensations. 
He believed that this was as needful a course for minis- 
ters of the gospel as one devoted to the annals of 
the Christian Church. It bore on all the questions of 
mythology, sacrifice, and the Divine authority of the 
Mosaic economy, now so keenly debated. The ground 
was comparatively familiar to him, as being closely 
connected with his professional studies at Ellon. But 
his labours were for some years very great. For 
upwards of eighteen months he had an amanuensis 
writing for several hours daily to his dictation. When 
his amanuensis left at night he not only prepared 
materials for the next day, but acquired sufficient 
knowledge of German to make the reading of German 
authors possible. At that time few of them were 
translated into English, but he knew that a know- 
ledge of the results to which their learning had con- 
ducted them was indispensable to the student of 


to Church History. All the hours of the day were so 
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occupied that he could not avail himself of the help of 
a German teacher, and the only lessons, even in pronun- 
ciation, which he ever received, were comprised in a few 
hours with his friend Dr John Forbes of Donaldson’s 
Hospital. At asomewhat later period he writes (to 
the Rev. James Whyte): “I have been fighting away 
with some of the German critical writers on the Old 
Testament, but I still find a ponderous closely-printed 
German volume very heavy work. The language, 
however, is getting easier, and its treasures are such 
that I do not regret the time which I have bestowed 
on it.” It was generally past midnight when he left 
his library, and about four o’clock in the morning he 
resumed his work. He spent fully eighteen hours of 
the twenty-four in this room. 

We have a glimpse of him at work ina letter to Mr 
Mair, one of the elders in Ellon (16th November 1844). 


“ My very DEAR FRienD,—I have been purposing 
to write to you for some time, but I have delayed, not 
altogether on account of hurry, though I have had 
more work on my hands than I ever had at any 
former period of my life, but because I fancied that 
you would like better to hear from me after I had 
fairly entered on my new duties. Well, [ have been 
now lecturing away for the past two weeks, and 
though much, very much, remains to be done, to put 
my lectures in a creditable shape, [ am sure you will 
be glad to understand that I have an attentive audi- 
ence, and that I hope (0. v.), with diligence and per- 
severance, to get through my first session in at least a 
tolerable manner. I please myself sometimes with 
the thought that I have been supported through my 
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summer campaign with kind words and affectionate 
wishes wafted towards me from Ellon, which in their 
passage hither have taken heaven in their way. I 
have never had harder work, and yet, by the blessing 
of God, I have never enjoyed better health.” 


To the same friend he writes (January 14, 1845), 
.... “For myself, Iam still lecturing away in the 
best style I can, occasionally casting a long look to-. 
wards the month of April. Tell Tommy that I now 
know by experience that old folks are as fond of 
holidays as the young.” . 

In later years he often complained that his great 
labours connected with endowment prevented the 
constant study needed to improve and remodel his 
lectures. But no one who attended his class ever 
felt that any work in which he was engaged inter- 
fered with the anxious discharge of the duties of 
his Chair. Few professors, indeed, occupied so much 
of the day with their students as he did. 

But I shall best convey an idea of the Professor by 
describing him from a student’s point of view—let us 
say eight or ten yearsago. In November, then, the stu- 
dent waits upon the Professor in his “ Retiring Room,” 
and obtains a ticket for the class. He takes his seat 
with others on the benches, and, as soon as the great 
bell rings out the hour, a firm step is heard in the 
passage, and with gown and bands Dr Robertson as- 
cends his desk. The hair—always cut short, and stand- 
ing straight up—has begun to grow grey, and some 
deep lines on cheek and brow look like the marks of 
age; yet the face has a fresh, ruddy appearance, while 
the coal-black eye looks out from beneath the bushy 
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eyebrows, undimmed in its lustre, and the firm-set 
mouth tells of a vigour unimpaired. After a very 
earnest prayer for the Divine blessing and guidance, 
he begins in a low tone of voice to read the intro- 
ductory lecture of the course. 

A few preliminary words on the ordinary idea of 
history as a chronicle of events in some particular 
period, bring him to say :— 

“But the view now hastily sketched of the object 
of history, though just in so far as it reaches, is by 
much too limited to solve the problem of humanity. 
History may pursue its course from generation to 
generation, and from epoch to epoch, faithfully re- 
producing in succession and revealing the veritable 
causes which, in each particular epoch, prepared the 
way for its distinguishing events, and impressed upon 
them their peculiar characters. The facts of history 
may be clearly stated and as clearly explained, and 
yet, if nothing beyond this is accomplished, the great 
problem which the enquiring spirit cannot cease to pro- 
pose to itself will be as far from being solved as ever. 
When the epochs or periods of history shall have been 
all fully represented and explained, we have still repro- 
duced and illustrated but a succession of particular 
occurrences, but an aggregate of facts, to all appear- 
ance equally destitute of unity and aim. ‘To call such 
an aggregate universal history—if by universal history 
we mean a whole which has a principle of integrity 
in itself, and is therefore more than the parts of 
which it is composed—is to practise upon ourselves a 
miserable deception. The histories of all countries 
may be known to us; we may have traversed the 
whole of the past; the events of antiquity, of the 
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middle ages, and of modern times, may be spread out 
before us, and still there is room for the question, 
What do we know of humanity? We know, indeed, 
in the circumstances supposed, that it has attained to 
a certain age, and that it has been subjected to acci- 
dents of different kinds, now produced by one cause 
and now by another..... But what, then, is the 
character of the movement of this mighty current, 
and to what are we to look as its final issue? Are its 
irrecularities reducible to no rule? Are its move- 
ments subject to no law 4” 

Then the lecturer goes on to show that in the acci- 
dental is involved the real; that “the world which 
passes away contains a world which is not evanescent, 
and which constitutes the essence, the verity, and the 
dignity of the former.” ‘To discover this, and to state 
its laws, is the task of philosophic history. But mere 
philosophy cannot make the discovery ; nor can its 
doctrine of human perfectibility supply a desiderated 
law. “It is only in Christian philosophy, as that 
philosophy may be evolved from the history of the 
Christian Church, that the object of our quest can 
be found. It is only in the Church, or rather in 
the Great Head of the Church, that humanity repre- 
sents itself as an organised whole, of which each part 
has its proper function. It is in Christ only that both 
he that soweth and he that reapeth can have a com- 
mon reward, that the first is as the last and the last 
as the first; in a word, that the development of 
humanity is complete, and that every part of that 
development is seen to be equally essential and tend- 
ing to equal honour. In Him the rude patriarchal 
ages appear as interesting in themselves, as valuable in 
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their evolutions, and as mighty, comparatively speak- 
ing, in their achievements, as do the ages of the highest 
civilisation. In Him alone are seen the infancy, the 
youth, the manhood of the one humanity, uncon- 
strained in every stage of its existence, and directed 
in its every evolution to make glorious in the eyes of 
universal intelligence the wisdom, and the righteous- 
ness, and the love, and the mercy of the everlasting 
Godhead.” The Church of Christ is God’s witness 
on the earth. How has she been enabled to testify 
to a sinful world for her God and Saviour? The 
dealings of God to and through His Church thus 
come under review. This is the subject of ecclesi- 
astical history. “The key-stone of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, I venture to add even of history universally 
considered, is the manifestation of the Son of God in 
the likeness of sinful flesh. It is this event only which 
gives meaning and substance to all the rites and 
shadows of the dispensation which preceded it, and 
which renders at the same time the requirements of 
the gospel a reasonable service. The integrant of 
the Divine economy in respect of man will in vain be 
sought for save in the mission and sacrifice and resur- 
rection of the Messiah. . . . Church history, therefore, 
may be properly divided into the two periods which 
have respectively preceded and succeeded this memor- 
able event.” 

These words from an opening lecture contain the 
key-note of all Dr Robertson’s teaching. At the close 
of the hour the student, who has probably known 
only the accurate but uninteresting inventory which 
Mosheim provides, is left in no little confusion of 
mind. As the Session advances, he learns that the 
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professor most thoroughly believes in an “ increasing 
purpose” running through all the ages of the world ; 
but does not accept without modification Pascal’s idea 
that society is an individual maturing his develop- 
ment in every successive age; for “if the spiritual 
part of our nature is subject to a law of continuous 
direct advancement, or is bound to a definite form of 
development, then human liberty is sacrificed, and 
man becomes the creature of circumstances.” But we 
are taught that in the records of our race—above all 
in the mythologies of Paganism, “ with the infinitely 
valuable aid of the Old Testament’—there exist 
materials for a true history of human progress in 
religion and philosophical speculation which shall 
vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Again and again he recurs to this as though it were 
the burden of his thought. He often tells us that a 
true history may be written which will sift the errors 
of heathenism and show how perfectly all that is good 
in them has been manifested in the Word of God, 
while it will at the same time explain the process of 
perversion whereby faith was exaggerated into super- 
stition, and the ordinance of sacrifice became the cruel 
ritual of idolatry. In our day, when the destruction 
of the temple of Jehovah is demanded because curious 
eyes detect some lack of symmetry in the inscription 
on its portals, might not the clamorous assailants 
be fittingly reminded of some of the many truths 
like this? ‘Never, we conceive, was there a more 
signal instance of perverted judgment than that 
which is manifested by the abettors of infidelity, 
when from the acknowledged mythologies of heathen- 
ism they would infer the mythological character of 
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the Jewish Scriptures. . . . Hither the remark- 
able myths to which we have referred—myths that in 
any case ascend to a very remote antiquity—were the 
faint echoes of prophecies recorded in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, or they were not. If the former hypothesis 1s 
preferred, then those prophecies were delivered at the 
very remote era which they claim for themselves, and 
evince by the remarkable fulfilment which they have 
received their valid title to be regarded as divinely 
inspired. If, again, the latter hypothesis is adopted, 
we have to ask ‘Under what condition of the human 
mind did these universally diffused myths arise?’ and 
‘To what do they owe their singular preservation, 
when all else of contemporary date has perished in 
the wreck of worlds?’ Fabulous they may be, but, 
let this be assumed, and the closing of the historical 
question will only open another of yet deeper interest, 
‘ Whence had these fables their wonderful results ?’ 
How came they to constitute, as it were, the very 
marrow of life, the welling fountain of its most fer- 
vent aspirations, at once the ground and the object of 
the voiceless sighs and yearnings of man’s innermost 
beg? What costly sacrifices did they bring to the 
altar—what frantic and bloody rites did they prompt 
in seasons of anguish and despair? They might be 
fables, but where have been the realities that have 
ever taken a firmer hold on the human spirit? And 
what, again, occasioned their universal diffusion, and 
their transmission through long lines of generations 
with unimpaired energies? In vain shall we strive 
to account for these broad and palpable facts, except 
we admit that men had a deep sense of a lost inheri- 
tance of the divine favour, and a conviction equally 
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deep that the recovery of this inheritance could be 
procured by them only through blood. At whatever 
time and under whatever circumstances the religious 
rites of heathenism might be instituted, if we regard 
not the form only, but also the hidden depth of mean- 
ing that struggled to find in them its outward ex- 
pression, we must see that more than tradition went 
to their perpetuation. Yes, the son had his father’s 
hopes and his father’s fears, his father’s joys and his 
father’s sorrows, the same inexplicable reminiscences, 
as it were, of a past in which he had never lived, and 
the same equally unaccountable pantings after a future 
which, though unseen, yet seemed to be known, not 
merely because they had come to him through tradi- 
tion, but much more because he too wasa man. Such 
feelings as these can still be verified in our own experi- 
ence. Mysterious though the subject be, does not the 
conviction force itself upon our hearts that we ourselves 
had part in the sin through which was forfeited for 
our race the inheritance of innocence, that we our- 
selves have occupied noumenally a closer relation to 
God than we have ever occupied in actual experience?” 

When, in tracing the healthier development of truth, 
he is at times forced to dwell on the wars and un- 
veracious rumours of wars that fill up the pages of 
history, and in a tone of voice where sorrow seems 
with difficulty to master disgust, proceeds to show 
the result of religious dissension in persecution and 
oppression and tyranny, his mind calls up a vision of 
the future time when men shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all God’s holy mountain ; and again, he bids us 
believe that to this all things tend. He turns from 
the acrimonious wrangling of councils upon creeds to 
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speak of that inner principle of life which, amid all 
error, exists in every true Christian ; the truth of God 
in the power of the Spirit which has delivered him 
from darkness into light ; and he teaches. that it must 
admit of being presented in some such outward form 
as shall be “adapted to lead captive through the 
Spirit every human soul to the obedience of the faith.” 
Just as the highest ideas of natural science are in- 
volved in the operations of nature, but, notwithstand- 
ing, it was the work of Newton to evolve them, so 
this idea—this vital truth of the life of faith—does 
indeed exist in scripture, but can only be fully un- 
derstood “through the illustration afforded by the 
work of the Spirit in the Christian Church.” 

“Tf, then, it is from ecclesiastical history, when viewed 
in connection with the Divine Word, that that idea 
of the truth of God in Christ has to be elicited, 
by the all- pervading influence of which only the 
unity of the mystical body of the Redeemer, which 
is the Church, can be re-established, and, when re- 
established, maintained and perpetuated, it must be 
unnecessary to advance any further argument why 
a subject pregnant with truth so infinitely import- 
ant should engage our most earnest and assiduous 
attention. Were this idea once realised and acted 
upon in the churches of Christ, the irresistible power 
of organisation which it possesses, springing up on 
every side in the forms of love and of soundness 
and sobriety of mind, would speedily either assimi- 
late to itself, or cast off as worn-out and loathsome 
sloughs, the differences by which for many generations, 
and particularly in our own times, the Christian world 
has been so fearfully agitated. May we not indulge 
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the hope that the distractions which have of late pre-. 
vailed are preparatory to the establishment of a closer 
and more spiritual union among all the followers of 
the Redeemer, and that the dawning of a brighter era 
is near at hand, when, wearied with their fruitless con- 
troversies about differences which controversy cannot 
avail to settle, they will seek in the experience of the 
past, as illuminating the pages of the divine Word, for 
clearer conceptions of that living truth of the gospel 
in the full light of the knowledge of which a place for 
the divisions of uncharitableness will no longer be 
found ?”* 

Thus in his three years’ course he went over the ages 
of Church history from the dim old days of Abraham 
down to those of Luther, always drawing our atten- 
tion to the mode in which God’s purposes were gradu- 
ally developed, and always, too, looking on the best 
side of men and things. His intimate acquaintance 
with human nature was marked on every page, and 
therefore his exposition of motives was the fullest 
and most satisfactory part of his lectures. Those who 
knew him personally often observed—what we could 
not fail to notice even in his lectures—how thoroughly 
he knew the dark side of human nature, and yet how 
he turned us by some higher instinct to any brightness 
which relieved it. This turning to the brighter side 
of things was something very different from maud- 
lin tenderness or roseate colouring. It arose from 
his profound faith in God’s dealings with man, and 


. _* In one of his introductory lectures he reviewed and warmly praised 

Cousin’s theory that the history of philosophy is simply philosophy itself 
with its elements, its relations, and its laws, and thus supported his own 
familiar conviction that the same is true of the history of religion. 
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his conviction that in the best of men on earth much 
sin remains. The whole tendency of his teaching 
was to give us a feeling of brotherhood with our fel- 
lowmen of all ages, and, in virtue of this sympathy, 
to help us to learn from the lessons of their life. 
History in his hands became instinct with life. 
This arose from no mastery of picturesque detail, for 
at the picturesque he made no attempt. But yet, 
although we never thought of the garb, or of the 
scenery, or of anything external, there was an intense 
consciousness of humanity in our intercourse with the 
men of old. Of Abraham we never thought asa 
“ Bedouin Sheikh” wandering to and fro amid chang- 
ing scenes, but as a man, the father of the faithful ; 
the picturesque incidents of Jacob’s life, the visions 
of Bethel, the scene of the bloody coat, or the last 
blessing, with hands crossed, on Joseph’s children, 
were not vividly recalled, but the experience of that 
prudent, politic, heart-broken, and disciplined man 
became a memorable fact; the great endowments of 
Moses, the noble single-heartedness of Joshua, were 
deeply printed on our mind. It was not David con- 
quering, but David singing Psalms of penitence that 
occupied our thought ; not Solomon in magnificence, 
but Solomon wise, when God guided him—awfully 
erring when he threw off God’s guidance, that the 
lecturer dwelt upon. I well remember that when he 
had faithfully, with a fidelity that had something har- 
rowing in it, told how David did deeds of shame, and 
Solomon had revelled in utter abandonment, he sud- 
denly pushed the spectacles up on his brow, and with 
those bright black eyes that made us all shrink from 
their piercing look, said, “We wonder how these 
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men of God fell so low. But who has not felt the 
temptation that prostrated David and Solomon, and 
who dare say that, had he been King of Israel, he 
would not have fallen lower far?” After that he did 
not need to dwell on the “humanity of the Psalms,” 
or on the “grand Lament of Ecclesiastes.” Other men 
might have told with more dramatic interest how 
Israel and Judah oscillated between piety and idolatry, 
or how their punishment was proportioned to their sin, 
but no one could have more impressively taught his 
wonted moral, that men would in our days better 
understand the place of secondary causes if they would 
reverently study the Old Testament. 

When he came to deal with the heresies and phases 
of life which are remarkable in the early Christian 
Church, his singularly tolerant spirit taught us to see 
the good lurking beneath many heresies, and the easy 
steps by which a truth half understood becomes an 
_ error. The very Gnostics,* struggling to make a philo- 
sophy of the gospel, were not rudely thrust aside, but 
the parting allusion to them taught us “neither to 
condemn their knowledge nor their thirst of knowledge, 
but that presumptuous disposition of mind which 
led them to seek from their own proud and unwarrant- 
able speculations what was to be found only in the 
living fountain of revealed truth.” The Alexandrian 
schoolt was lovingly thought of; and the Professor 
even lingered over that first attempt to set forth, on 
systematic principles, the truths of the gospel in their 

* Men who held that yvwo1s—knowledge—is higher than faith, and con- 
tradistinguished from it. Their errors date from the very earliest age of 
Christianity. 


++ Second century of our era. The tenets of this school are a combination 
of Platonism with Christianity. 
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connection with the springs of human action. Their 
belief that the Messiah came in “ the fulness of time,” 
because the law had prepared Israel, and philosophy 
the Greeks, for his coming, was thoroughly in unison 
with his own. In one of his introductory lectures he 
says, “The righteousness and salvation which it was 
His commission to reveal must be seen to be of God, 
and not of either the wisdom or the energy of man, 
both that God might be glorified and that man might 
be indeed justified and saved. His advent could not 
take place till the utter helplessness and hopelessness 
of the creature were made matter of demonstration, 
till every mouth should be stopped before God, till 
the whole world, staggering and groaning under the 
overwhelming load of its own corruption, should 
know and even feel itself to be sinking without re- 
medy into the abyss of despair. And by such char- 
acteristics was the time actually marked out when 
the Son of God assumed the nature of man. Mean- 
while, throughout all the preceding ages, there were 
rays of hght and love and blessed hope from Heaven 
to irradiate the footsteps of the humble and simple ones 
in whose hearts was found some good thing towards 
the Lord God of Israel. In all climes, and in all soils, 
the seed of genuine faith could spring and grow up and 
become a tree of righteousness. ‘The simple heathen 
knew God by the manifestation made of His eternal 
power and Godhead; the devout Jew recognised Him 
in signs and symbols of divine appointment, and 
especially in the light of the law and the testimony. 
The patriarch and sage saw not, indeed, except afar 
off, the things which we see; but neither were there 
required of them the things which are required of us. 
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While the world-plan of God has been developed 
from age to age, He has been in every age the stay 
and the strength of all who have put their trust in 
His name, and none who has so trusted has ever 
found himself called upon to contend with an unequal 
lot. If only the duties of his day of probation were 
fulfilled, his labour of love for the development of the 
divine glory was graciously acknowledged, his meet- 
ness for the heavenly inheritance was perfected and 
sealed. In the economy of grace there is an equal 
reward for him who sows and for him who reaps.” 

Of all the Alexandrians, Clement was Dr Robert- 
son’s favourite sage. The writings of this ancient 
father were his favourite devotional reading ; and 
although he sorrowed over his defects, he would not 
have him lightly spoken of. He never tired repeating 
the noble passage where Clement declares that the 
truths which the Spirit of God reveals in the hearts of 
those who walk by faith are not for the natural eye 
or the natural ear or the natural understanding, but yet 
for the new eye and the new ear and the spiritual un- 
derstanding, which are bestowed on all who honestly 
strive to do the Divine will. In reading an essay on the 
Alexandrian School, a student had taken it upon him 
to speak somewhat slightingly of Clement, charging 
him especially with severing knowledge from faith in 
Christian experience, much as Origen did; and the 
Professor said, “Stop, sir; there may be considerable 
ground for what you say, but Clement was a true 
Christian, and I feel in reading him as though I could 
grasp through all his Greek the genuine hand of a 
man and a brother.” 

With an earnestness making obvious reference to 
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the internal controversies of the Church of England 
at the period, although he did not name the living, 
he asked us to observe how Origen and Dionysius 
convinced noted heretics of their heresy. “ The 
grounds of results so desirable are easily explained. 
Instead of attempting to silence their opponents by 
mere authority, such men as Origen and Dionysius 
had both the ability and the disposition to meet them 
in fair argument, and to perceive and acknowledge what 
was true in their opinion, at the same time that they 
exposed their errors. In a contest so conducted, even 
the discomfited party would feel that he had cause of 
triumph, and that it was his high privilege to sacri- 
fice his errors at the shrine of truth. The instances 
now referred to afford the first examples upon record 
of the use of means for the adjustment of religious 
differences consistent with the spirit of Christian 
charity.” The cardinal error of the school was not 
forgotten —“ The Platonist would know where it is 
alike the higher attainment and privilege of the be- 
liever to exercise an humble and filial trust.” But 
still we learned to love and reverence the old Greeks 
of Alexandria, struggling with the same temptations, 
painfully labouring to solve the same questions, that 
meet us in ourown day. ‘The speculations of modern 
Germany are here found as powerfully pursued as by 
their living followers ; and he longed and prayed for 
men of God to arise, masters of the lessons which 
Alexandria taught, and thereby able to guide to the 
truth the wandering spirits of the Continent. 

And so he taught us to love the lovely, and yet to 
observe the wrong in all the various forms of opinion 
—to distinguish between the man and his errors, and 
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to look on all life as a lesson for ourselves. When 
deploring the persecuting edicts of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, which rivalled the bloody laws of Julian the 
apostate, he said, “It is perhaps one of the most 
difficult lessons which the gospel has to teach us, that 
the work of God is to be accomplished in the world, 
not by might nor by power, but by the blessing of 
His own Spirit on the simple ordinances which He 
Himself has appointed. Toleration arising from in- 
difference is of common enough occurrence—if that, 
indeed, can be called toleration, which implies no 
sense of suffering — but the toleration in love of 
opinions believed to be hostile to the truth, co-ex- 
istent with a glowing zeal for its advancement, is one 
of the highest of Christian attainments. It is to be 
feared that an age characterised by the latter and only 
genuine toleration has yet to appear. May her ex- 
perience of the opposite evils, arising, on the one hand, 
from zeal without knowledge, and, on the other, from 
a toleration founded on indifference, be made instru- 
mental, by the Divine blessing, in enabling the Church 
speedily to realise it!” 

Of papal history, the period where he found most 
to dwell on, was the age of Hildebrand. He saw in it 
the first streaks of the dawn which afterwards shone 
in the blessed Reformation, and the seedtime of what 
beeame the harvest of European civil liberty. He 
did not deny the blighting results of that papal 
despotism which the genius of Hildebrand consoli- 
dated, but he regarded it as a lesser evil than the 
subordination of the Church to any power in existence 
at the time. It was only by an enlightened despot- 


ism that Europe could be controlled, and, wilfully 
U 
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blind as popes often were, their sway was preferable 
to the tyranny of some feudal lord. Of this period, 
in reviewing the course of a previous session, he said : 
“We had doubtless to witness many painful declen- 
sions from the purity and simplicity of apostolic 
times. We had to witness grievous usurpations on 
the part of the clergy, which seriously impaired the 
integrity of the universal Christian priesthood, and 
which, it is to be feared, still more or less survive in 
the churches of the Reformation.” But still, in re- 
ply to the common assertion that Hildebrand was a 
mere politician, the professor said, “He made proof 
of his thorough conviction of the justness of his 
principles by dying in exile in steadfast adherence to 
them. Nor ought we to forget, as a farther proof of his 
sincerity, that he uniformly enjoyed the cordial sup- 
port of all those of his contemporaries who had most 
deeply at heart the welfare and efficiency of the Church. 
Indeed it was only a moral power which he had to 
wield—a power which, for the honour of humanity 
be it said, has never yet been wielded by a hypocrite.” 

In a similar spirit he said of Monachism, that 
“though a transitory growth, now only of pernicious 
tendency,” yet in its earlier ages “it fills a bright 
page in the history of the Christian Church. To the 
monks, under God, we are indebted for our Christian 
Kurope. ‘They were at once the heralds of the cross 
and the pioneers of civilisation.” 

It would be tedious to give in this form longer ex- 
tracts from his lectures, nor is it fair to his memory 
to present his views on subjects of abiding interest in 
detached passages. I have given enough to show the 
spirit of the man; but it is not in this way that his 
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intellect can be gauged. His plan of lecturing, though 
generally —I believe almost invariably —followed by 
Professors of Church History, had some great disad- 
vantages. Students were bound to attend the class 
two years; some continued in attendance during a 
third. His course extended over three years, latterly 
over four, at the rate of four lectures weekly in a 
session of five months. It comprised a full and mi- 
nute history of all the outward and inward experience 
of the church from the times of Abraham. In conse- 
quence, several of the lectures were burdened with a 
mass of historical details far too minute to be carried 
away in the student’s memory, or even in his note- 
book. The Professor never seemed comfortable when 
reading some jolting outline of dates, facts, figures, 
and names, and the most attentive students became 
bewildered. Had he thrown all such lectures aside, 
and referred us for their contents to a text-book,* the 
originality, the exhaustiveness, and the massive power 
of his teaching on the weighty matters of history 
would have been more clearly seen. Jor, after all, 
those lectures of detail were only the occasional draw- 
back in a most masterly course ; and on great sub- 
jects, especially such as gave scope to the philosophi- 
cal subtlety of his mind, he was truly great. On the 
ancient mythologies, on the characteristics of the 
Mosaic economy, on the heathen philosophy, on “ the 
fulness of time” in which Christ came, on the 
Alexandrian School, on Nominalism, on the nature of 
the Reformation, &c., his lectures, unsatisfactory as he 
himself deemed them, were to us the work of a master. 
His voice, his manner grew more eager when such as 


* «¢ Gieseler”’ was recommended, but was not used as a text-book. 
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these were his subjects. Oftentimes he started to his 
feet in the excitement of advocating some favourite 
view or exposing some potent fallacy ; and what old 
student does not recall with an affectionate smile the 
sight of the warm-hearted professor erect in his desk, 
reading with amazing speed, his spectacles pushed 
away back on the upright hair (spectacles never 
seemed to fit him), a snuff between his finger and 
thumb which he had no time to take, every muscle of 
his face quivering, while he denounced the vagaries of 
Warburton, or asserted the moral manhood of Hilde- 
brand ! 

It is quite true that his generous mind took too 
few precautions to ensure attention, for he was so en- 
grossed with his subject as to read for a whole hour 
without pause or interruption of his even flow, and 
some young minds were wandering on other themes 
while he poured out deep philosophy ; but this fact 
was not peculiar to his class-room either in itself or 
in the measure of its existence. While lectures are 
written and read inattention will exist, and yet it will 
not follow that even the waverers receive no influence 
from the lecturer. There was many a Review skimmed 
in the class-room of Sir William Hamilton, yet no one 
disowned the sway of the great philosopher ; there 
was many a mathematical problem wrought beneath 
the very eye of John Wilson, yet who would not have 
fought, if need were, for the poet-teacher, the pride of 
the university ! So, too, if at times some studied Ten- 
nyson or Maurice on those famous “ back-benches” 
of the Church History class, it was but what we 
might expect. They were the few, the impatient few : 
some from mere fulness of youthful humour, and some 
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from lack of sympathy with the spiritual earnestness 
of the lecturer; yet even they learned to love the 
teacher, and to respect the study which engrossed 
him; and from them come not a few of the many 
touching letters which have been sent to me, begging 
that I would put in bold relief the power and the 
worth and the love of our revered professor. 

And then, too, at the weekly examinations the dili- 
gent had an ample reward. These were the field- 
days of the class—days of distinction to some, of 
woful calamity to others. On such occasions, more 
than at any other time, the class saw the penetra- 
tion, and grasp, and latent humour of the Pro- 
fessor’s mind. Strange were the results to which 
ignorance or laziness brought the catechised. Many 
may recollect a dogmatic but erroneous definition 
of inspiration by a student originating a merciless 
Socratic dialogue, step by step leading on the pre- 
sumptuous young divine till he was forced to admit 
that on his own premisses eating and drinking are in- 
spired processes, and then the smile beaming broadly 
on the Professor’s face as he looked on the bewildered 
theorist, took a snuff, and said, “ Well, sir! what then?” 
These days of questioning taught us all so much, gave 
us such lucid statements of doctrine and philosophy, 
that we often wished they would come oftener than 
once a week; but when this was represented to Dr 
Robertson, as it sometimes was by old students, he 
replied, “I can judge best of what stuff a man is 
made when I hear his essay.” 

Four essays were required during the session. Very 
noteworthy was the Professor’s patient attention as 
each student read his composition in the retiring- 
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room ;’ not less so was the careful and candid eriti- 
cism, leading us into the very heart of the subject, 
and making us thoroughly ashamed of our superficial 
treatment of it. 

I could say much, too, of the suppers to which we 
were invited in detachments—so unlike the usual 
stiff entertainments of the kind—to which we went 
trembling (in our first year at least) from a full con- 
viction that we should be examined and found want- 
ing, either on the Alexandrian School or the Endow- 
ment Scheme, and from which we came away de- 
lighted and surprised by the genial kindness of a man 
whom we had suspected of being only zealous and 
grave. The approved mode by which professors keep 
up conversation on such occasions is to go through a 
sort of topographical catechism, each student answer- 
ing for his native place, its scenery, products, and 
clergy. There were of late years few whose native 
place Dr Roberts%n had not visited on some endow- 
ment tour, and this “statistical account” became a 
dialogue rather than a catechism. But such topics 
were soon left behind, and by a skill of which only 
retrospect makes us aware, every one was drawn out 
to speak of his own favourite subject, while all the 
while our genial host was taking the measure of our 
minds, never to be afterwards forgotten. 

Thus the days wore on to a close. Some were 
stimulated to study for themselves the eventful annals 
of the Church. Many were acquiring the Professor’s 
broad and genial views of men and things. Some 
might not be learning much Church History in any 
accurate or connected form; but his personal influ- 
ence prompted impulses and desires which it will be 
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well for us never to lose. It is not easy to study 
divinity as a system ; to reduce the truths of Scrip- 
ture to propositions, and combine them in syllogisms; 
to reason on evidences, inspiration, and canonical au- 
thority, without abating somewhat of the simplicity 
of faith and love. It is not easy to master the science 
of theology as a form of sound words, and yet have an 
unchecked desire to follow after righteousness, faith, 
charity, and peace, with them that call on the Lord out 
of a pure heart. And hence the special power of Ro- 
bertson lay in that overflowing earnestness which made 
him a living epistle, known and read most lovingly 
by young men, and constraining them, too, to aim at 
godliness as a principle of life. ‘This was an influence 
higher and more lasting far than any mere intellec- 
tual acquaintance with councils and popes and creeds of 
ancient Christendom. It kindled a spirit which went 
with the students to the task of their manhood, making 
them abound in manifold works of Christian usefulness 
in some country parish, or nerving them as pastors of 
city wynds to penetrate their darkest nooks in search 
of human souls. Only the Great Day shall tell how 
much the Church of Christ owes to that large-hearted, 
sound-minded man, at whose feet so many ministers 
learned the lessons of life, as a former generation did 
from the glowing zeal of Chalmers. Who that heard 
him can forget the last day of their last session, when, 
after weighty counsels to ail, he singled out the stu- 
dents who were about to leave the University, and, at 
first in deep slow tones, gradually growing louder and 
more intense as he started to his feet, thrilled them 
with words like these: “ You are now going out into 
the world,—that great white harvest, so plenteous, 
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while the labourers are so few. Some of you may be 
called to bear the banner of the Cross to distant hea- 
then shores, where immortal beings bend before the 
work of their own hands, and it will be yours, in a 
tongue which your childhood never heard, to declare 
the message of the gospel, amid ignorance, incredulity, 
and even the perils of death. Most of you will, doubt- 
less, find your sphere in the much-loved land of our 
fathers, and be required to cherish piety in her rural 
scenes, in the homes of her peasantry, beneath the 
smoky rafters of her shepherds’ cots, or to cultivate a 
garden of the Lord in what are now but too often 
wide wastes of moral heathenism, where her manufac- 
turing or mining centres are built round with homes 
of Christless men. Go forth, then, all of you, in the 
full conviction of your unspeakable responsibility. If 
your lot shall be cast in foreign climes, give all your 
might of body and soul to your Master’s work, that you 
may acquire for the Lord of Hosts a goodly heritage, 
and that many from the north or from the south, or 
from the east or from the west, may rise up and call 
you blessed in the kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ. And you—you whom an all-wise Providence 
shall appoint to be messengers of the truth in our 
native land—go ye out in these times of need full 
fraught with the tidings of salvation ; for the Church’s 
future shall be more especially decided by your zeal 
and love and faithfulness; and I do in my heart 
believe that the greatness of our country’s glory 
shall only endure while she has the Christianity of a 
living Church. Many obstacles are before you, and 
dark days may be in store for the land of our father’s 
faith ; but if ye will seek ‘by manifestation of the 
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truth to commend yourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God, there dwells such power 
in this living Word of God that there is not a human 
heart but will gladly bless you in your great Master’s 
name. If the divine richness of the gospel only flow 
forth from you in the living words of affection, in all 
the radiance of a genuine Christian life ; if all your 
teachings are borne out by the devotedness of your 
own daily service of God; and if you hold ceaseless 
communion with the unseen presence of the Almighty, 
then shall you cause, in the several measures of your 
influence, such a rich revenue of praise to come up 
from Christian hearts as the Church has never seen. 
God bless you all !”* 

Though words like these might be the last heard 
in the class-room of Church History, they did not end 
the intercourse of Dr Robertson with “ his young men.” 
He was, to the ereat majority of them, the guide and 
counsellor and friend of all their after years. I re- 
eret that no adequate record of his wise arfd warm 
counsels is in my possession. They were chiefly oral, 
for he always preferred an interview to correspond- 
ence. But some indication there is in the following 
extracts. Robert Douglass’s friend, now the Rev. Mr 
Spence of Arbuthnott, was recruiting his health in 
Orkney, while on the eve of licence, and to him he 
writes as to one whom he had known in boyhood :— 


“ ABERLADY, BY EDINBURGH, 22d June 1848. 
“My pear Rospert,—We are thinking long to hear 
of your welfare, particularly as you were not quite in 
your usual health at the time when you left us. We 
* From a Class Note-Book. 
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trust, however, that the influenza, and all its weaken- 
ing concomitants, have long since left you, and that 
you feel sufficiently strong to pursue your studies 
with zest and energy. You have still a steep hill to 
climb, but with patient and persevering application, 
made in humble dependence on an _all-sufficient 
Helper, every day will carry you some steps nearer 
to its summit. At the same time, you must not 
allow your devotedness to study to interfere with the 
paramount concern of attending to your health. Some 
hours daily devoted to exercise in the bracing atmos- 
phere of Orkney, will have the double benefit of es- 
tablishing your bodily constitution and invigorating 
the powers of your mind. A good walk will also 
enable you to digest the subject to which your atten- 
tion might have been previously directed in the soli- 
tude of your own apartment. 

“The original language of Scripture will be now 
occupying, I presume, much of your time. If you can 
find leisure, | would recommend to you to devote a 
portion of every day to a critical perusal of the Greek 
New Testament. By a critical perusal, I mean not so 
much minute verbal criticism, though this, too, is im- 
portant in its own place, as a thorough understanding 
of the thought and intention of the authors. In 
Scripture particularly, from our familiarity with the 
phraseology, we are apt to fancy that we understand 
that of which we have in truth but a very imperfect 
apprehension. ‘To correct this prejudice, one should 
question himself frequently as to the exact import and 
concern of each particular sentence. We should never 
rest satisfied either with a guess at the meaning or 
with some vague and confused general notion of the 
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writer’s purpose. The right interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, though the truths which it unfolds may be FrEeur 
even by the unlearned, is a task which pre-eminently 
requires all the aids of the highest Christian philosophy. 
In addition to a correct knowledge of words, it must 
be our constant aim to bring to bear upon it a just 
acquaintance with the working of the human heart. 
Perhaps the Divine Word is never thoroughly under- 
stood until the objective truths which it sets before us 
are referred with discrimination to their appropriate 
subjective ground in our own nature. He will un- 
doubtedly be the most richly furnished divine who, un- 
der the guidance of the Divine Spirit working in and 
with the just exercise of his rational powers, has the 
outward letter rewritten in distenct and living char- 
acters within.” 

See, too, how his counsels are so skilfully conveyed 
as to come rather as the utterance of a conviction than 
as an exhortation. “Cherishing a confident persua- 
sion that you feel deeply the infinite importance of the 
gospel yourself, and that you live in it as your higher 
and holier life, I will not doubt that, with the aids of 
the Spirit of grace, you will be enabled to impart it 
impressively to others. I fully believe that it will be 
your anxiety, in humble dependence on a higher 
Power, to preach the Saviour as you yourself have 
known Him; and I feel equally assured that this 
anxiety will be your best guide in selecting appro- 
priate subjects for your discourses from the pulpit. 
The Divine Word of peace and consolation requires 
but to be rewritten in living characters upon the 
heart of the preacher to flow forth from his lips in all 
its original power and energy. It is its peculiar char- 
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acteristic that it is ever new and ever commensurate 
with the wants of our nature. It is the immediate 
utterance of God to-day, not less than it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, and if uttered in the power of 
His Spirit, as I trust it will ever be by you, it cannot 
be uttered in vain. May the Great Head of the Church 
Himself make you a workman needing not to be 
ashamed because rightly dividing the Word of Life.” 

In all our difficulties and doubts we betook our- 
selves to him. We told him in prolix detail all the 
little things that combined to agitate us. He never 
seemed to weary of our applications ; and so much 
were we inspirited to face difficulties or to bear dis- 
couragements after each interview, that, on the slight- 
est trouble, we returned again and again. Many a 
one can testify that after such an interview it was felt 
to be even a privilege to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. One felt ashamed of forget- 
ting the “things that are unseen,” and in craven fear 
doubting that good must triumph in the world ruled 
by GOD. 

I cannot better close this imperfect outline of Dr 
Robertson’s work and character as a professor, than 
with the following beautiful letter, which will tell its 
own tale* :— 


“ 20th May 1850. 
“My VERY DEAR Sir,— .. . Even if this pres- 
sure [of work] had continued, I could not have denied 
myself the pleasure which I feel in expressing to you 
the gratification which I have received from the good 
news which you have now communicated to me. I do 


* From regard to the modesty of the recipient I withhold his name. 
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desire to be deeply thankful in the prospect of seeing 
you so soon appointed to a parish, and it is my fervent 
wish that you may be long spared to labour with 
abundant success in the work of the ministry. The 
spirit in which you have received this proof of the 
Great Master’s regard is all that I could wish, and 
gives me a well-grounded assurance that through the 
Divine blessing you will indeed prove a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed because rightly dividing 
the Word of Life. Your humility and confiding faith 
afford a most unexceptionable proof that the wisdom 
has been given to you to build upon the swre founda- 
tion. Could I but live and die in the disposition of 
mind which your letter so clearly discovers to me, I 
should say, ‘it is enough. Itis [ and not you that 
ought to be humbled when I see one so much my 
junior in years so much superior to me in ardent, 
heartfelt, and single-minded devotedness. May more 
of your own spirit be given to me in answer to the 
prayers which I will not doubt that, at my earnest 
request, you will prefer to the throne of grace in my 
behalf. May God Almighty bless you in your way, 
and make you, in the only sense of the terms in which 
for an immortal being they have any value, a burn- 
ing and a shining light.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


PROVINCIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME — BEREAVEMENT — 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROSPECTS—-PUBLIC ESTIMATION— 
MODERATORSHIP. 


1854-1857. 


From the year 1854 the work of Church Extension 
was prosecuted under a new form as the “ Provincial 
Endowment Scheme,” of which title a few words will 
be sufficient explanation. It was found that by the 
plan hitherto pursued—successful as it had been in 
erecting thirty new parishes and eliciting subscrip- 
tions to the amount of £130,000—only the wealthier 
chapels were taken up, and it was necessary to devise 
some means of providing larger grants to supplement 
the local exertions of chapels less favourably situated. 
The necessity called forth the resources of the fertile 
brain of Dr Robertson, and his Provincial Scheme—a 
most sagacious and faithfully daring project—was the 
result. It divided Scotland into five provinces or 
groups of chapels, and provided that when a sum of 
£40,000 had been raised in any one of these the 
work of endowment might go on, the committee giv- 
ing £2000, or two-thirds of the required capital, to each 
of the first twenty chapels that should be ready with 
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the remainder.* Such was the faith and hope of its 
projector, so confident was he of accomplishing his 
project, that not a single grant was to be given by 
the committee until the whole £40,000 had been 
subscribed ; and so devoted to his task that he re- 
solved to continue at work until this Provincial 
Scheme should be in successful operation. With un- 
faltering voice he continued to proclaim the glorious 
future of the country in the light of the everlasting 
gospel ; attracting, because of his very forgetfulness 
of self, an increasing measure of respect and affection, 
and becoming more and more every year a central 
figure to which all men looked—decus et tutamen. 
Year by year the very vestiges of partisanship seemed 
to disappear from his own spirit, and his large-hearted 
philanthropy rebuked the workings of uncharitable- 
ness in any one professing to follow the Redeemer, so 
that good men, not only of his own church but also of 
other churches in Christ, honoured him for his truth 
and zeal and love. 

I might quote, were it necessary, illustrations of 
his spiritual earnestness from his annual circulars to 
congregations appealing for a church-door collection 
in behalf of his enterprise. Very unlike the usual 


* These provinces or groups were, 1st. Lanarkshire ; 2d. The South-western 
Counties ; 3d. The Lothians and South-eastern Counties; 4th. The Midland 
Counties; and, 5th. The Northern Counties. Argyllshire and the Islands, as 
being otherwise provided for, were not included in the scheme; but ere his 
death he was eagerly engaged in working out endowment in them also. 
Each of these groups contained about thirty chapels, of which about twenty 
were suitable cases for immediate endowment, and the scheme therefore 
referred to these twenty. The subscriptions were ‘“‘at a certain rate for 
each of the first twenty chapels that should be ready for endowment in 
the province—to be payable as the chapels were found to be ready.” Not 
more than four in each group were to be endowed during the year, so that 
subscribers were only asked for ‘‘four instalments,” one-fifth of the gross 
subscription, each year. 
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form of such documents—with their fly-leaf of bad 
paper, their demonstrative heading of a “ burning- ~ 
bush” and a title in capitals, and their laconic asser- 
tions that people ought to give, all embosomed in a 
meadow of margin—were the closely printed sheets 
issued by the Endowment Committee. ‘They were 
pastoral epistles on the general principles of Christian 
beneficence, resting their own special appeal on un- 
assailable facts, reasoning with the logic of the Bible 
and the heart, “ exhorting and comforting and charg- 
ing every one (as a father doth his children) to walk 
worthy of God who hath called us unto His kingdom 
and glory.” They do not conceal the difficulties, nor 
deny that great efforts will be needed, but invariably 
raise the argument from the doubts of the world of 
sense into the regions of eternal truth, making such 
as resist 1t ashamed of their sinful cowardice. 
Although much time was occupied with the comple- 
tion of manifold local arrangements, he could report 
£30,000 of new subscriptions at the following Assem- 
bly. The necessary organisation, he believed, would 
have a permanent efficiency for good works, as may 
be seen from the following note to the Rev. Colin 
M‘Culloch (November 6, 1855) :—* Effectual organi- 
sation in this case would soon put the Church on a 
vantage-ground which, were she to be only faithful 
to herself, would enable her to do almost anything. 
She would be relieved by it from the narrow, selfish, 
and sensebound views of the eighteenth century— 
that icy period of heartless and withering scepticism 
which invariably met every generous resolution by 
the grovelling question, What return will it make in 
the shape of material profit /—and enabled in all her 
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relations to devise noble and liberal things. The 
people would experience the blessedness of giving, of 
taking the promises of God to man to mean what they 
say; they would know that there is of verity an in- 
crease from on high which never fails to accompany 
the processes of planting and watering when these are 
done in faith and love; and they would pass on there- 
fore, with an ever-increasing ardour, from one work of 
charity to another, becoming warmer and warmer by 
the grateful toil of ascent, and acquiring at each suc- 
cessive step richer and brighter and more comprehen- 
sive views. Do but give me a Church equal to the 
erection of all our chapels into parish churches, and 
I will find you a Church that shall settle our educa- 
tion question for the whole of Scotland before Parlia- 
ment can collect breath to take it up again.” 

In proof of the catholicity of his spirit, and the 
wide range of his reflection on matters not apparently 
such as would occupy his mind, I could point to his 
address on “ The Medical Profession the Complement 
of the Christian Ministry,” published at the request of 
the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, for whom 
it was composed. I had marked for extract various 
passages on the work of the missionary in heathen 
lands, and the opportunities of the medical officer in 
the public service, advocating the revival of that 
“blessed marriage-bond between the healing of the 
body and the healing of the soul, which, as it was 
formed by the Son of God himself at the beginning 
of the gospel, ought never to have been dissolved 
where the gospel was known.” ‘These must be 
omitted ; but the following extract shows the sub- 


jective aspect in which, chiefly, he regarded miracles 
x 
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as proofs of divine revelation: — “In the circum- 
stances of the case, if the Son of God were to be 
made manifest in all the unsearchable riches of His 
grace and mercy, our own hearts, speaking with re- 
verence, would lead us to anticipate that the healing 
of the soul should have received as its complement 
the reinvigorating of the body. As its complement, 
we have said, a symbol partaking of the nature of 
the thing symbolised ; for, with the perfecting of the 
body as its instrument, the renewed spirit enjoys 
improved facilities to glorify its God and Saviour. 
The outward miracle was thus more than a mere 
proof of our Lord’s divine mission. It was more, too, 
than simply an apposite illustration of the inward 
grace conferred by Him in the immediate instance. 
It was itself of the nature of this grace, and facilitated 
its perfect development.” 

Amid his labours in 1854-55 he found change of 
scene if not rest at Findaty, on the banks of Lochleven, 
where his stepson Alexander Douglas had a farm. A 
considerable number of letters written during his 
sojourn there are before me. ‘The following is from a 
letter to Mrs Graham (Aug. 21, 1854). He reminds 
his pious friend that she “can do much to help him 
even outwardly,” adding, “I rejoice to believe that you 
can do still a great deal more, and with more certain 
effect, by moving Him that moveth all.” Then com- 
ing to other matters, he says :—“I can well believe 
your boys are enjoying themselves to the full. The 
trouting must be a source of infinite amusement to 
them ; and I have little doubt that after a very suc- 
cessful day’s sport they experience the feeling of ele- 
vation which I think I have told you I have more 
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than once enjoyed in getting a wild-duck’s nest. 
Grave men may shake their heads; but grave men 
have not seldom objects of ambition, the compassing 
of which is not a whit more glorious than a good 
day’s trouting or nesting. 

“ Your description of your brawling streamlet and 
frowning Birnam mountain-top is quite poetical. You 
are aware that in this vein have no pretensions to 
rival you. If veins fill up fissures, the solid heavy 
matter of which I am composed has had too much 
tenacity to split and make room for poetry. Yet I 
am not downright insensible to the many ever-varying 
beauties of our near neighbour Lochleven ; and had I 
your eye and pen I have little doubt that I could 
make it a match for ‘ Birnam Wood.’ On two or three 
occasions, especially in coming out from town, prosaic 
as my temperament is, I have felt myself constrained 
to do homage to our exquisitely beautiful sunsets. 
They are indeed the finest I have ever seen, and often 
revive in spite of me all my old predilections for the 
country. Mrs R.’s enjoyment of them, in our quiet 
evening walks, is unbounded ; and I fear she will find 
it difficult, if we shall be spared to return to town, to 
reconcile herself to the tameness of Ainslie Place. 

“Tam sure you would find a great treat in hearing 
Mr Caird. I am much eratified that one of our Kn- 
dowment notices should have furnished you with an 
illustration of the truth of his doctrine. That is, after 
all, I believe, the highest type of eloquence that sets 
before us in a clear and commanding light the truth 
of our feelings. Life is more than logic; and the 
understanding but deals with the surface of the 
human being.” 
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The tender cares of family affection also found fre- 
quent expression. When a stone was erected to mark 
his mother’s grave, he put aside Endowment pamph- 
lets and speeches to tell her worth and bless her 
memory. When news came to him from America of 
the death of his sister Ann, he conveyed the intelli- 
gence to his father in a letter full of the most simple 
piety, thanking God for the assurance that the beloved 
member of the family fell asleep in Jesus. “For 
her, blessed be God, our sorrow is without a cloud; our 
tears are as drops of rain falling in the midst of the 
sunshine.” He recalls the names of those who had 
been taken from the family circle, and says :—“It is 
my grateful though humbling conviction that those 
have been taken who were best prepared: our hea- 
venly Father has been thus dealing with us not in 
anger but in the tenderest mercy...... I am sure 
that neither you nor those around you will forget that 
this day of grief, though yet of thankfulness, is the 
day of the year on which I first saw the light of 
heaven. Pray fervently, I beseech you, that I may 
be born with the better life which is hid with Christ 
in God, and that it may be given to me to see those 
new heavens and earth, the light whereof is the ever- 
blessed God himself.”—January 2, 1855. 

In the next year (1856) the great and growing in- 
terest in the Endowment Scheme made unexampled 
advances. The resolute nine years’ advocacy on broad 
national grounds was now reaping its reward, and 
many of the chiefs of the Scottish aristocracy came 
very readily forward to preside at public meetings, 
and testify to their belief that the cause was that of 
national religion. ‘They were stirred by the trumpet- 
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tones in which it was advocated; and one whose voice 
is ever heard in the good cause—the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch—gave happy expression to a widespread feel- 
ing when he said at Dumfries that he “ almost envied 
Dr Robertson the great undertaking upon which he 
had embarked ; and that of him he would only add 
that his name would be handed down to posterity as 
one of the greatest benefactors of his Church and 
country.” The Duke of Richmond said that he had 
looked on Dr Robertson’s invitation to preside as a 
command, and that he gratefully obeyed. But all 
this to the Convener himself was only valuable as it 
helped on his Scheme. Writing to Mr Sellar of Aber- 
lour on the Elgin meeting, at which the Duke of 
Richmond was to preside, he said :—‘ Really every 
effort must be made to collect the most influential 
gathering the north has witnessed since the day of 
Culloden. We have still to complete the proof that 
Culloden was not fought in vain, and that the arms 
of the Revolution Settlement triumphed but to bless 
the country with all that is required to make intelli- 
gent and industrious citizens, and sound and true- 
hearted men.” At the meeting he took as his text the 
miners’ strike, which had cost about £600,000, and 
having by it illustrated his teaching that social ills in 
any part of the body corporate affect the whole frame, 
and that therefore it is the duty of all to combine for 
unseating irreligion and immorality anywhere exist- 
ing, he thus in new words taught a familiar lesson : 
— But while it is thus clearly the interest of all to 
co-operate in the prevention or removal of any social 
ill, it is equally clear that we must act on higher 
principles than those of interest, if the work is to 
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be effectually done by us. The radical prevention or 
cure, let me observe, cannot be applied from without. 
It can result only from the establishment in each in- 
dividual of sound moral principle in the hidden man 
of the heart. It is neither police nor interested mo- 
tives that can secure this effect. The man must be 
made a law to himself, and find his own highest and 
most prized life in doing that which is right. The 
sloven must be made to feel that he owes to God the 
preservation, as far as in him lies, of his own health 
and that of the community; and the intemperate man, 
the maintenance both of his rational faculties and 
bodily energies in their full efficiency. The reckless 
pauper must be made to loathe the idea of being un- 
necessarily a burden to his fellow-citizen ; the thief 
to feel that his homeliest fare, the fruit of honest 
industry, is a sweeter and more satisfying provision 
than the costliest delicates wrongfully acquired ; and 
the able-bodied labourer that to withhold his hand 
from his wonted task is to lay it violently upon his 
own truest life.”* 

It was not often that in writing Dr Robertson entered 
on the subjects treated of in the following letter, for 
his letters were usually written to serve more special 
purposes ; and I am glad that I have this record of 
thoughts which I have heard him express in the confi- 
dence of private intercourse. They may be commend- 
ed to all who feel an interest in the religious future 
of Scotland. To Mr Baillie, now Lord Jerviswoode, 
a most valuable member of the Endowment Commit- 
tee from the first, and a beloved and trusted friend, 


* The result of this meeting was seen in subscriptions to the amount of 
£12,000. 
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he speaks without reserve, requesting his aid for an 
“early and effective demonstration in Edinburgh.” 


“25 AINSLIE PLack, EDINBURGH, 
“ 3d December 1856. 

“My praR Sinx— . . . . You are well aware 
that, as regards the Scheme itself, I consider its suc- 
cess essential to the best interests of the Church and 
country. I hold that an Established Church, in par- 
ticular, fails to fulfil its mission if all possible efforts 
are not made by it effectually to provide for the 
spiritual destitution, especially of the poorer classes 
of society. But an unfulfilled mission, in our age, 
cannot but compromise the safety of the faulty Insti- 
tution. If the Church of Scotland will not do its pro- 
per work, the time is not distant when the Church 
of Scotland must cease to be. It seems to me to be 
perfectly evident, from the whole temper and spirit of 
our time, that the existence of the Church is thus 
conditioned, and I cannot regret that it should be so. 
I believe, moreover, | am not under a mistake when 
I venture to express the opinion that the existence of 
our Scheme, little as it may have yet accomplished, 
has had the effect of materially adding to the strength 
and stability of the Church. Had there been no such 
schemes in operation for reclaiming our many waste 
places, as the Home Mission and Endowment Schemes, 
it is my unalterable conviction, indeed, that the coun- 
sels of those who have been long plotting the ruin of 
the Church must have been by this time on the point 
of prevailing. It is by the attention which she has 
thus bestowed on the interests of the poor that the 
Church has been enabled to rally her broken forces, to 
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attract to her standard not a few powerful auxiliaries, 
and to reassure the hearts of all who pray and labour 
for her peace. 

“But I have said the success of our Scheme is of 
equal consequence to the best interests of the country. 
Am I not entitled to assume that there never was a 
time when the circumstances of the country more 
urgently required that its every citizen should do his 
duty—should fulfil in his proper sphere the part of a 
Christian patriot 4 Can it be well with us, then, or 
ought it indeed to be well with us, while we supinely 
leave thousands and even tens of thousands of our 
unhappy countrymen to be the prey either of ignor- 
ance and vice, or of that false knowledge which makes 
them ready to combine for purposes that would para- 
lyse our industry and commerce, and thus sap and 
undermine the very foundations of our strength ? 
Besides, by such supineness we are at the same time 
necessarily treasuring up against ourselves the venge- 
ance of Him who gave us the gospel that it should be 
preached to the poor. But in the times in which we 
live the gospel is to be successfully preached to the 
poor only through the instrumentality of an efficient 
established church. A better age may come—I be- 
lieve such an age will come—but it appears to me to 
be perfectly clear that at present an efficient estab- 
lished church is the only adequate remedy. It is said, 
no doubt, that in our case the Establishment stands 
in the way of a full development of the power of 
voluntaryism. But look to its development, then, in 
the United States of America, where the whole aspect 
of society shows but too clearly that, as yet at least, 
it is not to voluntaryism that we are to look for 
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that regeneration of the masses of which we are in 
quest. But if an efficient established church be ne- 
cessary for the purpose, this is of possible attainment 
in our own country only by rendering efficient the 
Establishment which we now possess. The Estab- 
lishment may fall, indeed, and, unless we shall suc- 
ceed in keeping it equal to the wants of the country, 
its fall is far from being improbable. But with the 
work of destruction the power of the adversary ceases. 
It is clear as the sun at noonday that if the Church 
of Scotland fall, no other church can be established 
in its place. In this case, therefore, the social re- 
generation essential to the best interests of the country 
must be abandoned as hopeless,” &c. 


The Edinburgh meeting at last was held on the 
8th of April 1857, and as an intellectual tribute from 
men of every political party and of different religious 
denominations to the power and value of this national 
Home Mission, it stands out from all the rest. Its 
chairman was the present illustrious Lord Justice- 
Clerk, then Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
around him sat the most eminent Judges on the Scot- 
tish Bench, and the leaders of the Bar, with many of 
the most distinguished citizens. Amongst the many 
letters of encouragement which were read amid the 
sympathising cheers of the meeting, that which made 
the deepest impression was from the noble Dalhousie, 
written under the pressure of the illness which bore 
him to his grave; and had the audience known how 
heartily, in private correspondence with the convener, 
he had, from his Indian empire as from his Scottish 
home, cheered on the work of the Church he loved 
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they would have greeted the mention of his name 
more warmly still. 

Except at the close, to acknowledge a vote of 
thanks, Dr Robertson took no part in the proceed- 
ings; and, indeed, sat shrinking from observation 
behind the Dean’s chair. At times when his Scheme 
was clearly expounded or warmly advocated he looked 
out, his face beaming with delight, and in distress re- 
tired to his obscurity again when the speaker compli- 
mented the Convener. He must have been in his very 
heart gratified when the claims of his Home Mission 
on the thinkers of his country were maintained in 
words so weighty. “It appears to me,” said the chair- 
man, “that the Endowment Scheme of the General 
Assembly commends itself at once to the understand- 
ing and to the heart of every intelligent and right- 
thinking man. The object is that the Gospel shall be 
zealously and efficiently preached in localities and 
among people whose spiritual welfare, if it has not 
been hitherto neglected, has at least been but imper- 
fectly cared for. Of course among Christian people 
there can be no difference whatever as to the para- 
mount importance of the object which is thus in view ; 
but people may and will differ as to the best means 
by which that object may be attained ; and therefore 
I embrace with great pleasure this opportunity of 
declaring my unqualified and unreserved assent and 
adherence to the plan which has been propounded by 
the General Assembly of the Church, and which is 
now in course of being carried into most successful 
execution, under the able guidance, and by the un- 
wearied exertions, of my highly esteemed friend, Dr 
Robertson. . . . In the first place, then, I think 
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that no plan of ecclesiastical polity is so wise in 
principle, or has so completely stood the test of prac- 
tical experience, as that which is based on territorial 
division and parochial economy, as these are developed 
and established in the Church of Scotland. 

But, in the second place, if it be true, as I eae 
believe it is, that the spiritual wants of the poorer 
classes can never be efficiently ministered to or ade- 
quately supplied except through the instrumentality 
of an established church, I derive from that great 
social and political truth another strong argument 
in favour of the Endowment Scheme; for the object 
being to provide religious instruction for the poorer 
and least accessible portion of the population, it be- 
comes the imperative duty of the Established Church, 
and of all her friends and supporters, to undertake 
the task which she alone, confessedly, is qualified and 
able to perform. . . . The spirit of the people 
would never have been aroused—at least never with 
the same success—had it not been that there appeared 
at the proper time a man endowed with earnest- 
ness of purpose, with undaunted courage, with the 
highest intellectual power, and, above all, with en- 
tire devotion to the cause of his Heavenly Master, 
to originate and lead the movement. If I refer now 
to the great success which has attended the efforts of 
my reverend friend, it is not for the purpose of undue 
congratulation for what is passed, and still less for 
the mere purpose of ree a eulogy on him whose 
praise is in every man’s mouth; but I refer to those 
things for the purpose of affording encouragement 
to all who hear me to persevere in the good work 
which has been begun.” 
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That he was not elated by prosperity may be ex- 
pected, since he had thus written to Miss Leslie 
Farquhar, under trying disappointment, on the eve of 
this meeting: “ What progress | have been making 
in my own work for the last five or six weeks, I am 
really unable to tell you. I know that in several 
parts of the country the clergy ought to be astir, but 
whether or not they are astir, it is only the months 
of harvest that can show. It is but too true, however, 
that I have to contend with much apathy, and a not 
small amount of what I cannot but deem unjustifiable 
prejudice. When, as sometimes happens, from these 
causes I find my plans crossed, my hopes blasted, 
once, twice, thrice, and perhaps oftener, with the loss 
to boot of much valuable time and corresponding 
measures of labour, I can hardly help becoming a 
little depressed and careworn. Still, this is my infir- 
mity, and I would fain hope that my lessons of dis- 
appointment are teaching me, though slowly, a more 
excellent way. I am apt to have too much depen- 
dence on man for the accomplishment of my work, 
and I have had need therefore to learn that to trust 
in man is to lean to a broken reed. I wish to be im- 
pressed with this lesson, and to be enabled to look in 
every instance away from the secondary to the pri- 
mary cause. The hearts of all men are in God’s 
hands, and it is only He that can turn them whither- 
soever He will. This should be my confidence, and 
I hope I wish to make it my confidence, and to seek 
especially that God would make the work His own, 
and separate from it every object that looks not to 
the advancement of His own glory. I hold it to be 
essential, indeed, to the best interests both of the 
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Church and country; but I am well aware that, to be 
made an effectual means of promoting these interests, 
it must be pure and without alloy. Now, my dear 
friend, it is just here that you and Sabby can help 
me. Of this I am satisfied, that if prayer be not re- 
strained, but poured forth with firm faith and unceas- 
ing fervency, the work will be accomplished in God’s 
own way, and therefore the best way.” 

The highest honour which the Church of Scotland 
can confer was now offered to him—the Moderator- 
ship of the General Assembly. He was reluctant to 
accept it, and only consented when a valued friend to 
whom he had referred the decision assured him that 
his election would help “ The Scheme.” On Thursday 
the 21st of May 1857 he took the chair—one of the 
youngest that have filled it—and took no part in the 
business of the house, save on the day when he read 
the report of the Endowment Committee. He re- 
ported for the past year £61,000, and I am tempted 
to quote the beautiful words of Dr Grant in moving 
the deliverance of the Assembly. They express the 
estimation in which Dr Robertson was now held by the 
Church ; and tell of a great progress since the time 
when he stood almost alone, a solitary enthusiast, to 
advocate his enterprise. 

“Need I remind you that to one man among us, a 
master in our Israel, and one peculiarly distinguished 
for a Christian and truly Catholic spirit, we have been 
mainly indebted, under God, for the measure of suc- 
cess which has attended this scheme? His temporary 
absence from the chair to which he has been so fit- 
tingly called by the unanimous voice of his admiring 
grateful brethren, shall not tempt me in his presence 
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to speak at length of the obligations under which he 
has laid us; and not this Church only, but our com- 
mon country, and all who value her real prosperity 
and her moral welfare. This much, however, I will 
say, that he has raised for himself a monument more 
enduring than brass, and done that which will make 
his name great in the history of this Church, and 
amid the recorded efforts of Christian benevolence ; 
that the effects of his mighty and untiring efforts will 
not be limited to his own brief and passing day, but 
will continue to affect the moral and religious welfare 
of millions who are yet unborn ; and that it will not 
fail to prove to him a source of delight, second only 
to the approval of the Master he has so faithfully 
served, when the time shall come that the voice now 
so eloquent in the cause of God shall be dumb, to look 
down through the vista of coming generations and 
hear his name employed as a household word, and 
repeated by none but with reverence and gratitude.” 

A few hours after the close of the Assembly he 
writes :— 


“My Dearest Faruer,—I wish to take the 
very earliest opportunity of telling you that, with 
God’s blessing, all my work has been got over com- 
fortably and satisfactorily. JI am sure that I have 
felt in the progress of it the benefit of your own 
prayers and those of my sisters. I return you all 
my most heartfelt thanks for them ; and I fervently 
pray, on my part, that they may be recompensed 
into your own bosoms a thousandfold. May the 
richest blessings of Divine grace be your portion ; 
may the Lord Jesus Christ himself dwell continu- 
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ally in your hearts by His Holy Spirit; and may 
the dwelling-place of you all, when these mortal 
tabernacles shall have been put off, be the House of 
the Lord forever. . . . Il repeat that everything 
has gone on so well that I feel that I have the deepest 
reason to be thankful to the Giver of all good, who 
will give me grace, I trust, to cherish the humble and 
erateful spirit which so well becomes me.—I am your 
most affectionate son, 


JAMES ROBERTSON.” 
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1857-1859. 


As was his wont in the last years of his life, Dr 
Robertson went up to London immediately after the 
Assembly of 1857, and spent a fortnight there in his 
usual way. There was not a little canvassing for 
endowment. A good deal of time was occupied with 
matters under the consideration of Parliament, for I 
believe 1 am warranted in saying that few private 
Scotchmen, and certainly no minister of the Church 
of Scotland, had so much influence with members of 
the House of Commons. In the highest sense a Con- 
servative, as promoting the efficiency of our national 
institutions, his thorough conviction of the progress 
of man gave him hearty sympathy with every genuine 
Liberal. Thus he was no political partisan, and his 


* «We ought to get a better subscription from . . . Asa ‘Liberal’ 
he ought to devise liberal things, and encourage his friends to follow his 
example. The true liberals, after all, are those who wish to raise up to the 
dignity of men the long-neglected and depressed part of the population. I 
wish we had men of this stamp among us, caring little whether they be 
‘Liberals’ or ‘ Conservatives.’’’ —Extract from letter to Rev. A. H. 
Charteris. 
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friends were of all parties. His personal influence 
with every one who really knew him was the best 
testimony to the resources of his mind, which were 
somewhat obscured in public by his ecclesiastical 
devotedness, and developed only in the varied 
intercourse of conversation. Few indeed could talk 
as he did in language firm and quaint; so open 
yet so prudent; and so full of genuine religious life. 
Without any effort the wise head and warm heart 
and thoroughly honest utterance gained on all; 
and some one has rightly pointed at the result, but 
yet gives a wrong impression of the means, in 
characterising Robertson as a “ oreat manipulator of 
humanity.” 

In the course of this summer the ardent longing of 
many years was gratified, when his scheme was sig- 
nalised by Royal favour. Her Majesty not only gave 
a munificent contribution to the endowment funds, 
but gave it in connection with the northern province 
where she has her Highland home ; and he was glad for 
the Scheme’s sake and for the sake of his own “ Dear 
Aberdeenshire.” The Prince-Consort also added his 
name to the list. Now the devoted Convener thought 
his national enterprise was safe when he could appeal 
to the loyalty of leal-hearted Scotchmen, and point the 
thoughtful to the approval of that great and good 
Prince who chose the objects of his favour so wisely. 
At last the little leaven had spread through the 
nation, and his own words were proved true :— To 
despair of the cause of man is to doubt the faithful- 
ness of God.” 

But there was still much to be done ere the practical 
result could be as well established as the principle. 

Y 
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Writing about a meeting at Inverness to Mr Sellar of 
Aberlour (1st September 1857), he says :— 

“There are many sloughs and tumbling stones on 
the road ; and the Endowment carriage moves heavily, 
now jolting to make your head ache and even your 
bones crack, and now again nave-deep and to all appear- 
ance immovably locked in some abominable quagmire. 
But never mind, my boy. Keep a good heart, a stern 
purpose, and a ready and willing hand, and we shall 
certainly get through. The goal must, D. V., be 
reached, and, once reached, it may be of easier access 
to all that shall come after us. They will find, I trust, 
that we have mended the road and taken promising 
levels at the same time for a line of rails. I am tired 
of my figure, and, as you know already all that I 
would say, it is unnecessary to resume the subject 
even in plain prose.” 

In his speeches from this time, however, there is 
less of the apologetic tone than he had at first, per- 
haps unconsciously, used. Manifestly he has come to 
believe that his hearers are prepared to sympathise with 
him, and that he speaks with some authority when 
he bids men rise up and spread the Gospel, and points 
them to his Scheme as an approved means of so doing. 
“Yes, Christianityis power,” he cries, in a speech at Aber- 
deen (October 1857)—“that power, indeed, against 
which no combination of the forces of unrighteous- 
ness, let them be ever so firmly knit, shall be able to 
make good its ground.” “We know that the power 
of the Gospel will not be withheld from the prayer of 
faith ; we know, and are assured, that if we but set 
our whole hearts on the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, we shall both see, and be made humble 
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instruments in bringing about, the coming of the one, 
and the establishment of the other. If, then, it is our 
first and most fervent desire to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death and them that are ready to be slain 
—if the deep yearnings of our bowels of mercies are 
constraining us to interpose in behalf of our destitute 
and long-neglected fellow-citizens—the Endowment 
Scheme offers itself as, in its own place, a tried and 
approved means of enabling us to attain the fulfilment 
of our object.” 

In Forfar he draws illustration of his subject from 
the Indian mutinies, teaching the duties of the State 
and the power of the individual. Of the duties of 
Government he says, “ Sincerity and equitable deal- 
ing approve themselves to all, without distinction of 
kindred or clime. Then only will a Christian Govern- 
ment command genuine respect and reverence, when 
it shall manfully avow its honest convictions, refuse 
to give the slightest countenance to whatever would 
be derogatory to them, and yet, as part of the conduct 
which these convictions require of it, show itself 
jealously anxious that in matters of religion all classes 
of its subjects, so long as they stop short of crime, 
shall enjoy the same perfect freedom of opinion that 
it claims for itself” And of the Christian man he 
says, in the same strain, “On the field of battle, 
Havelock and his little band, though they might be 
ten times outnumbered by the foe, have carried all 
before them in the might of that fear of God which 
steels the heart against every meaner fear ; nor would 
they be less successful, amidst the calms of peace, in 
sapping, by the charity that seeketh not her own, even 
the strongest fastnesses of heathen prejudice. In all 
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circumstances the true man—man reinstated in the 
image of God—sways a sceptre of power which none 
shall be able to wrest from his hand.” 

Only two days later, at a meeting in Fetteresso, he 
points a similar moral, but in a widely dissimilar 
speech. George Stephenson is now his illustration 
of the power of man; and with the story of the col- 
lier’s life he links the marvels of modern science, 
teaching our need of true men in this age to wield 
the mighty powers committed to us, lest a generation 
“of children” should have such “ edge-tools to play 
with.” 

At Perth the recent bankruptcies suggest to him 
the baselessness of merely material national prosperity. 
The habilities of the bankrupt estates had been com- 
puted at fifty millions. “Our merchants and capitalists 
—man trusting to the promise of man—have been 
thus to an enormous extent deceived. Might there 
not have been a happier result had a portion of the 
wealth so put in jeopardy been committed to the 
promises of the hving God? A five-hundredth part 
of the amount of these liabilities would now enable 
the Church to supply the spiritual wants of the more 
destitute districts of the country.” 

Not national need only, but personal sorrow also, 
was made an inducement to active benevolence ; and 
it is thus he writes (January 3, 1858) after the death 
of one whom he had warmly loved ere her brief term 
of well-domg below was closed :—“ You were too 
happy in your married life not to feel most profoundly 
the painful bereavement with which it hath pleased God 
by this stroke to visit you. You are not forbidden to 
feel it. It is not the office of our blessed religion to 
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extinguish our natural griefs, but to purify and elevate 
them. It does yet more; for it makes them the 
means of unsealing to us its own strong consolations. 
It even partially removes for us the veil which 
divides us from the unseen world, enabling us to 
renew our fellowship with the loved ones who have 
gone before us. The heart of your beloved wife liter- 
ally overflowed with kindness, and especially was it 
full of purposes of benevolence to all that were in any 
way dependent on her bounty. To fulfil these pur- 
poses, had she been spared, would have been the 
source, I feel assured, of her present and ever-increas- 
ing joy. Will the fulfilment of purposes of true 
benevolence to her fellow-creatures be less interesting 
to her now, when she sees as she is seen, and knows 
as she is known? If it will not, shall you not, my 
dear sir, in prosecuting the labour of love, have still 
the privilege of holding communion with her, and of 
yet hearing her voice speaking to you, though she be 
dead, and bidding you thank God and take courage 
in all that you find to do, till the earthly house of 
this tabernacle shall for you, too, be dissolved, and 
your mortality come to be swallowed up of life 1”-— 
(To James Baird, Esq.) 

In the Assembly of 1858, speaking of Indian missions, 
he maintained that the preaching of the Word should 
never be subsidiary to the mission-school, but should 
be the primary function of the missionary. In answer 
to those who argued for “ preparing” the native mind, 
he said, “I go back to the beginning of Christian 
missions, and I ask if anything is said there about ‘ pre- 
paratory processes.’ The command of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was this, ‘Go ye into all the 
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world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ;’ and I 
maintain, that if Christian missionaries were sent 
forth to India, neither the Hindoo nor the Moham- 
medan has yet been born who could resist the light of 
that truth reflected from the life and conversation of 
the very humblest of its professors. In all the circum- 
stances of human nature, the Gospel is its own best pre- 
paratory process; and while there are questions which 
I hold to be fairly questions of a character to be 
decided by experience, and as to which a man who 
has been in India may have much more knowledge 
than a man who has never left the shores of Scotland, 
I take leave to say that this is not one of those 
questions. As soon could my reverend friends con- 
vince me that the three angles of a plane triangle 
are not equal to two right angles, as they will con- 
vince me that the light of divine truth, in the case of 
the living epistle of the Lord Jesus Christ, is not that 
light to the eye of the spirit which God has put with- 
in man, that the light of the natural sun is to the 
sound natural eye. And therefore, in the motion 
which I mean to submit to the General Assembly, with- 
out one word about preparatory processes, I propose 
that we should inquire by what means the plain simple 
truth of the Gospel may be laid before the heathen 
mind.” His motion was defeated by another which 
proposed to “let things be.” 

What of his own Scheme? Warm cheers from 
benches and gallery greeted him when he stepped a 
little forward from the table in reading his report, and 
announced that one of the “Provinces” —viz., the south- 
eastern (Edinburgh, &c.)—had completed its £40,000. 
Now the Committee had a grant of £2000 for each of 
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twenty chapels in that province, when they could 
raise their own local £1000 to meet the grant. He 
had longed to resign; but, with the blessing of God, 
he hoped to continue his labours a little longer. It 
seemed only a little longer now, and then he should 
be able to give himself to other pursuits, literary or 
scientific. ‘The frame was being worn, but he scarcely 
felt it that day. 

“T am sure I had the benefit of the prayers of you 
all,” he writes to his sister Harriet, “in carrying me 
through the struggle which I had to make to be able 
to present to the Assembly the result which was stated 
in my report. The longer I live I am the more con- 
vinced that it is only effectual fervent prayer that can 
work the work of God in the world. It is indeed 
your own prayers and those of my other friends which 
have so long held up my hands in this Endowment 
struggle, and which I have a good hope will continue 
to support me till it shall be brought to a happy con- 
clusion. In the great day which is to reveal all secrets, 
I am sure that you yourself and the rest of you will be 
found to have been amongst my most powerful assist- 
ants. God bless you all, and make you all His own.” 

His friend and relative Mr Booth, the minister of In- 
nerleithen, was forced to seek health in foreign lands, 
and Dr Robertson occupied his manse during the sum- 
mer of 1858, enjoying, with his wonted zest for the 
country, frequent walks on the green hills amid which 
the sweet little village is embosomed, and on the banks 
of Scotland’s classic Tweed, but finding a special charm 
in being again the occupant of a manse, for it was “so 
like Ellon.” He made fewer journeys than usual this 
year, seeming indeed to settle into the quiet simplici- 
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ties of a parish minister's life, and of his own accord 
taking not a little parochial work upon himself, al- 
though a substitute had been engaged for Mr Booth. 
I have a mournful pleasure in remembering that one of 
the few occasions of his leaving Tweedside was my 
induction to a parochial charge in Ayrshire, when he 
kindly came to take part with the presbytery in the 
solemn rite of ordination, and to introduce me to my 
people on the Sabbath. I cannot reproduce, but I shall 
never forget, the wise fatherly counsels he gave me, 
full of the experience of an observant lifetime, and of 
the very spirit of the everlasting Gospel. He taught 
me to enter upon my work in assured expectation of 
a blessing ; bade me see in every poor careless collier 
a disfigured image of God, which might be renewed in 
knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, by the creat- 
ing Spirit, through the Word; and, with his own 
affectionate delicacy, rather suggested than expressed 
a caution against that distrust of the power of the 
Gospel to reach men’s hearts which practically means 
that Christ has died, and the Spirit works, in vain. 
I can do no more than mention his public services, 
and especially his sermon on the Redeemer’s promise, 
“Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”* Many of the congregation afterwards told 
me that they could have sat all day,hearing him ; 
and truly the text was fulfilled to himself, for every 
word of his simple earnest service was rich with the 
unction of divine grace. 

* He had intended to read his sermon, but Mr Baird’s carriage, in which 
he was coming from Cambusdoon on Sunday morning, broke down by the 
way, and his MS. was left in his portmanteau, so that he spoke straight out 


from the heart. With touching humility, he craved my pardon for “ having 
come so ill-prepared,” being quite unconscious of the power of his preaching. 
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Of the usual autumnal work I need not give spe- 
cial record. The winter of Indian bloodshed brought 
trial to his home as to so many more. It was a 
crushing blow, when, in the telegraphic news of a 
morning paper which he was reading aloud, he sud- 
denly saw the announcement of “the death, in action, 
of Captain Douglass of the Madras Cavalry.” James 
Douglass was the very type of a soldier—frank, fear- 
less, and gentle ; and he was a Christian soldier, pure in 
word and deed. Later tidings told that he had bound 
a sash firmly over his wound, which he knew to be 
mortal, and charged at the head of his men till the foe 
was driven far from the field; and that then, feeling his 
work on earth was done, he sent an affectionate message 
to friends at home, bidding them not lament, but fol- 
low him, and committed his soul unto the Saviour he 
had loved and served. Over his lonely Indian grave 
his comrades set a tablet recording their conviction 
that, “Those who have known him longest and best 
can alone feel the utter bereavement his removal to a 
better world has occasioned.” 

The grief which Dr Robertson felt for in affec- 
tionate and dutiful son, was mingled with a humble 
pride in the noble death of the Christian soldier. He 
had written to a friend when Havelock died, “I can- 
not be sorry for him, though I deeply deplore his loss. 
He did his part so trustfully and nobly that earth had 
no appropriate reward for him. ‘To such a spirit the 
gewgaws of earthly honour would have been utterly 
disproportioned.”—(To Dr Sellar.) Thus regarding 
the soldier of Christ’s removal from earth as promotion, 
he cherished the hope that the believing and the sainted 
would still be literally fellow-servants of the King, 
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« James is still so constantly in our minds that the re- 
membrance of him is mingled with all our thoughts. I 
often find myself, when alone, literally crying out for 
him, and moved to stretch out my arms as if | could em- 
brace him. I sometimes think of him as more closely 
with us than ever, and am inclined to indulge the 
pleasing persuasion that he takes an interest in the 
right performance of my work, and rejoices in being 
commissioned to co-operate with me, through the 
power of suggestion, in bringing it to a successful 
issue. In the view of this continued connection with 
him, I feel as if I should thank God and take courage, 
raise up the hands that hang down, and strengthen 
the feeble knees. In the indulgence of such a reverie 
I find myself at times gathering around me, along 
with him and dear Robert, my dear mother, with 
George and Ann and John and our venerable grand- 
father, and reckoning on the eager co-operation of all 
to help me in doing the will of our Father in heaven. 
I may be in error, indeed, in indulging a thought of 
this nature, and I trust I shall be guarded against in- 
dulging it presumptuously; but I am very sure that 
if we but honestly strive to do the work assigned to 
us, we shall be helped in the most effectual way to 
perform it, and that if our dear departed friends are 
not employed in co-operating with us, they are en- 
gaged in higher departments of the same service, 
and that in the end they will partake with us in full 
of the joy that shall result from the accomplishment 
of our task.”—(‘l'o Miss Harriet Robertson, December 
31, 1858.) 

Endowment could not be neglected even by the 
bleeding heart and heavy hands; but it was as one 
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bearing a burden that he proceeded to it. To be 
free was now an eager aspiration; but the work of - 
those twelve years—shall it be abandoned when one 
good effort might bring its “ copestone?” “We must 
work while we live,” he says to Mr Baird, “ though, 
were we prepared for the Unseen, we might wish 
rather to pass away.” From this time the sanguine 
spirit that had hoped against hope seemed to need an 
effort of the iron will ere it could anticipate joyful 
things as in-former days. Its spontaneity was gone, 
and his eager countenance never had the same look 
again after James Douglass died. The despondency 
was not obtruded on the public; but when he was 
in company with a few of those he trusted, and 
especially in the converse of midnight hours over the 
dying embers, or on some Endowment journey, it 
was often painfully apparent. 

Yet there was no murmuring in all the mournful- 
ness. His spirit became as that of a weaned child. 
For many years his labours had been blessed in the daily 
growing sanctification of his own spirit ; and now, under 
the burden of his affliction, he received power to say, 
amid all disappointments, with increasing fervency, 
“My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” To 
his Bible and to prayer he had ever recourse ; and, 
though his own work might be fruitless, he knew that 
God’s good purpose would be accomplished. After 
reading some grievous letter he would start up as 
if afraid to trust himself, and retire to his library ; 
and more than once or twice, when Mrs Robertson 
entered, the open letter and the open Bible were be- 
fore him—but every cloud had gone from his calm 
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face. I need not tell the readers of those letters already 
given how great was his belief in the power of prayer ; 
nor shall I do more than add that many a “still hour” 
was given to that communion with God, which the 
believer finds most readily on his knees. Of the his- 
tory of his inner experience he seldom directly spoke ; 
but it may encourage some struggling spirit to learn 
that at a former date—we know not when—Dr Ro- 
bertson had dark and troubled days. In writing to a 
dearly beloved friend, who was labouring under re- 
ligious despondency, he used the following illustra- 
tion, which, we now know, referred to his own case. 
Let inquirers read and ponder the record :— 

. “Thus, I confidently anticipate, will you be 
brought consciously to know what it is to walk and 
live in the strength of God—what it is to feel that in 
the depths of your weakness you have Omnipotence 
upon your side—what, in a word, is the peace passing 
all understanding of the man whose portion is the 
portion of Jacob, and to whom Jehovah himself has 
said, in the beautiful words of the evangelical pro- 
phet, Thy righteousness is of me. I do indeed believe 
that the afflictions with which my true and kind- 
hearted friend is now tried, have for their gracious 
object to bring him thus into closer communion with 
his God and Saviour; to fit him for increased useful- 
ness while his mortal pilgrimage continues; and to 
render him, in the appointed time, meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. I will put what I 
have said into a more tangible shape, by illustrating 
it from the experience of another friend in whom I 
take a deep interest. He, too, for a long time had 
dark days, and found it difficult to preserve his mind 
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from being prostrated under the deep gloom of de- 
spondency which frequently threatened to settle down 
upon it. From what I know of the case, I believe he 
must have sunk beneath the affliction, but for the com- 
fort and strength which he found in the Word of 
God, read and applied as I have ventured to recom- 
mend above. A particularly favourite portion of 
Scripture with him was the Book of Psalms, in which 
the Royal Poet, in the words, too, of the Spirit of 
truth, so graphically and powerfully, and to the life, 
describes both the hidden griefs of the wounded soul, 
and the equally hidden joys by which those griefs, 
when they are carried to the throne of grace, are so 
wonderfully — my friend would almost say miracu- 
lously—allayed. In the reading of this portion of 
Scripture he was specially struck with the constant 
effort made by the Psalmist himself to realise in his 
soul the immediate presence of God, to see the hand 
of Jehovah, visibly as it were, in creation and pro- 
vidence, and especially in what came home to his 
own experience. My friend endeavoured to follow 
this precious example, and, though he must have 
fallen far short of all the deep reality of the Psalmist’s 
experience, he yet did attain, I am well assured, to 
much comfort and strength to his own soul. Often 
from the reading of a psalm, with a prayerful appli- 
cation of it to his own circumstances, did he find 
himself, when his spirit was oppressed and ready to 
faint within him, rescued, as by a hand from above, 
from the deep waters, sustained under his infirmities, 
and ultimately invigorated with new strength. He 
still continues, I believe, his daily readings of the 
Psalms, and finds in them a never-failing source of con- 
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solation and encouragement. I have taken the hberty 
of adverting to this case, which fell within my own 
observation, and for the facts of which I can fully 
vouch, believing that the knowledge of it may be 
blessed of God to sustain you, until it shall please 
Him to withdraw from you His afflicting hand, and 
to enable you, as He yet will enable you, to say, in 
the fervour of a joy with which no stranger can in- 
termeddle, ‘It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.’” 

As the Assembly of 1859 drew near, he seriously 
contemplated resignation of his convenership. “I 
am no longer,” he writes to Mr Adam Paterson (April 
25), “possessed of the requisite strength for the rough 
work and weathers which I have cheerfully encoun- 
tered for many years past. Both unusual exertion 
and exposure to wet and cold now entail upon me 
consequences which I do not soon shake off. Even 
were I willing to sacrifice my health and strength, [ 
cannot afford to continue this state of things. Con- 
science sometimes whispers loudly that it has already 
been continued too long.” He was willing to work 
to the last had he seen prospect of success, but the 
total inaction of some districts gave no promise 
of this. The special trial was that Lanarkshire, 
which had been named Group I. of his “ Provincial 
Scheme,” as likely to complete its work most rapidly, 
was still a laggard in the cause. Several of the 
landed proprietors and merchant princes had given 
munificent contributions, and all seemed prosperous 
at the first; but the great fact now remained that— 
whether from “the sway of the voluntary principle,” 
or “ from deficient appreciation of the power of terri- 
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torial missions,” or from whatever other cause—the 
richest district in the land was doing least to apply 
the parochial system to its overgrown population. 
Every friend of Dr Robertson knows that deep and 
bitter disappointment was occasioned by the failure of 
his expectations from Glasgow. Few know how very 
much it did to wear him out. Fearing that objections 
personal to himself caused the remissness, he was de- 
sirous to step aside ; and, confirmed in his purpose by 
some unthinking words from a member of a midland 
presbytery, he actually tendered his resignation at the 
Assembly. Then a burst of grief and zeal and affec- 
tion from many of the noblest and best in the Church 
made him aware—probably for the first time—how 
truly he was loved, and how inseparably his noble 
project was joined with himself in general estimation.* 
Large donations were made to the funds, and he was 
requested to choose a colleague to help him in bear- 
ing his burden. He chose the Rev. William Smith, 
then of Lauder, now of North Leith—a tried coad- 
jutor and attached friend, with whom from that time 
he co-operated in a spirit of the most entire and 
unbroken confidence. 

A matter of great importance came before this As- 
sembly, in the discussion of which Dr Robertson took 
considerable part. An eminent minister and influential 
congregation were accused of “innovations” in public 
worship, and their case involved the whole question 
of the merits and obligation of the Presbyterian 
ritual. It is well known that the usual practice in 

* He was wont to speak with special warmth of the kindness of Lord 


Belhaven, who not only gave him a new subscription of £1000, but re- 
freshed him with the cordiality of his aid in obtaiming other subscriptions. 
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the Church of Scotland is to stand in prayer, as 
was done in the Jewish Synagogue and by the 
Christians of the first centuries, and to sit while sing- 
ing. The prayers are extempore—i.e., although they 
may be previously written, they are not read in the 
church. The innovations consisted in transposing the 
postures, and reading prayers from a printed book. 
In considering them, Dr Robertson put aside the 
controversy about postures as too unimportant for 
legislation, but deprecated, at the same time, rash 
changes on the simple forms of worship which the 
Church of Scotland has so long enjoyed; and urged 
Christian caution on all who sought to improve them. 
In regard to prayer he said, “The Directory [for Pub- 
lic Worship, prepared by.the Westminster Assembly |, 
in the matter of prayer, clearly requires that the 
clergyman shall attend to the circumstances and con- 
dition of his parish and of the times, and that his 
devotional exercises are to be conceived and expressed 
accordingly. In this view of the case, J think that 
we require to have free prayer, by which I under- 
stand not prayer poured forth at random, but the 
privilege of adapting prayer to the peculiar exigencies 
of the case. I could not say that there would be any 
transgression of the rule of the Directory, if a clergy- 
man were week after week to write out [and read] 
his prayers, adapting them to the circumstances of his 
people, and endeavouring in that way to promote their 
edification ; but it is quite a different thing if he have 
a printed form of prayer, which cannot admit of that 
adaptation to the circumstances of the people which 
the Directory requires” . » . « “I feel it umne- 
cessary to enter into any comparison of the relative 
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value of worship according to a strict liturgy, or 
according to such forms of prayer as have been used 
in the case before us; but I should be doing injustice 
to my own feelings if I sat down without saying 
that, though perfectly aware that in times of excite- 
ment our freedom in prayer has led perhaps to the 
utterance of what we would have been glad never 
to have uttered, yet, taking the good along with 
the evil, I am free to confess that I would rather ad- 
here to our own practice, and depend on the promise 
of Him who upon the earnest and sincere heart has 
specially promised to pour forth the gift of prayer 
and supplication, than have recourse to any strictly 
prescribed form of prayer, however excellent it might 
be.” 

But Dr Robertson had no idea that the genius 
of Presbyterianism cannot tolerate a partial liturgy, 
such as was used by the Church of Scotland in 
her earlier years.* On his motion, ten years before, 
the General Assembly had agreed to issue “ Prayers 
to be used in Social and Family Worship” by the 
adherents of the Church, when no authorised minister 
is present. Writing at that date (1849) to a friend 
who pressed for legislation on the general question, he 
said, “The Overture might have been drawn up, in- 
deed, on a principle of greater latitude ; but, besides 
that this would have rendered its adoption doubtful, 
I am not sure that it is not better fitted as it stands 
to exert ultimately that general influence on the 


* In the keen discussions of this subject it seems to be forgotten, on the 
one hand, that it was the influence of English Puritans which, in the West- 
minster Assembly, made the Scottish Presbyterian service balder than it 
originally was; and, on the other, that the ordinary ritual of the Scotch 
Church very nearly resembles that of Continental Protestant Churches. 

LZ 
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devotional services of the Church which I agree with 
you in thinking to be so much required.” 

It is right to add that, while thus careful of the 
interests of the scattered Presbyterians at home and 
abroad, and anxious to promote the improvement of 
our public devotional services, he had no belief in the 
power of any ritual to perpetuate a church. He did not 
dream of keeping the old fabric of the Kirk secure by 
merely piling prayer-books against her grey walls! He 
did not even admit that any forms or fashions would 
have the effect of bringing back to the Establishment 
the Scottish gentry now alienated to Hpiscopacy ; 
but held that this return, if it ever come, will be the 
result of the Church’s works of faith and love, and 
strong efficiency in her Master’s cause. He did, in- 
deed, lament that so many of the upper ranks stand 
aloof from the simple worship of those among whom 
they live, thus not only crippling the cause of Church 
Establishments to which in theory they adhere, but, 
by their severance from the great body of the 
people, snapping the most sacred link of attachment 
which can bind high and low together. But from the 
Episcopal landowners he had received most munifi- 
cent support in his own national enterprise, with 
many of them he was linked in close and cordial 
friendship ; and he knew that those good and earnest 
men were now manifesting increased interest in the 
Presbyterian sanctuaries, where the great body of 
the population will always seek God. It was no 
pressure of policy or time-serving on either side 
which had drawn the once- denial te classes of 
Scottish Christians more closely together, but love of 
our common country, and desire to bring the gospel 
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to the poor in the form which is dearest to their 
hearts. While Dr Robertson, as his letters show, ab- 
horred that extreme Puseyism which does not “recog- 
nise the divinely-appointed and independent ministry 
of the Christian considered simply as such,” his ad- 
miration of the Church of England, as the bulwark 
of theological truth and the home of consecrated 
learning, was too genuine to make him think of her 
as hostile to the sister Establishment. And so, after 
such reflections, he would press all the more the Endow- 
ment Scheme, not as an end in itself, but as the 
means of promoting further good; and he hoped to 
see the day when the Church of Scotland, having at 
last removed the stumbling-block of patronage, and 
strong in voluntary exertions for Christ’s sake, should 
be re-united with the seceded Presbyterians ; while 
the Episcopalians, now standing apart, would follow 
the example of our beloved Queen, and recognise the 
common purity and join in the kindred services of 
both Established Churches. 

I have said he hoped to see that day, yet there are 
frequent indications in his letters that he felt his time 
drawing near, and that he turned from the labours and 
bereavements of the present life as one seeking rest in 
the believer’s eternal home. It is thus that, on the 
eve of the Assembly’s close, when he was wearied with 
his toil,* he writes to Mrs Spottiswoode of Muiresk, 
a few hours after hearing of the death of her mother, 


* He made a very elaborate speech in this Assembly on the Annuity-Tax 
for the support of the Edinburgh city clergy; and it may be safely said 
that this speech, afterwards published, eflectually disposed of all proposals 
to confiscate the revenue. The present bill, founded on a compromise, 
would have been more satisfactory if more of his suggestions had been acted 


upon. 
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Mrs Farquhar, formerly of Pitsligo Manse :—“She 
has gone to her rest, even the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God, where there is no past, no future, 
but an eternal present of joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. I cannot say that I grieve for the death of 
your dear mother. She was ripe for glory; her 
bodily strength was exhausted. Why, then, should 
we wish that her portion above had been longer with- 
held from her? Why should we not rather rejoice that 
she is now with Christ, which is infinitely better than 
the richest portion that the world can bestow upon 
us, even when we have health and strength to enjoy 
it? Dear Mrs Spottiswoode, our friends are fast 
mustering in the court above. Not a few of the ob- 
jects of our warmest affection are already there; and 
could I but feel myself prepared—could I but see my 
work done—I do think I would long to be with them. 
When I have the privilege to cherish a solid hope that 
friends are taken away to be with Christ, their death 
no longer affects me as it once did. It is sad indeed 
to look on the dissolving or the dissolved earthly 
tabernacle. But there is a thrilling pleasure in the 
thought that the ransomed spirit, once imprisoned in 
this tabernacle, and subject to all its toils and pains 
and endless wearinesses, has at length burst its bars, 
and now rejoices in the perfect freedom of the sons of 
God. ‘There is joy, too, in the thought, that this cor- 
ruptible itself shall at no distant day put on incor- 
ruption, and the body of dissolving mortality, which 
we are now glad to bury out of sight, be swallowed 
up of life. Earth has not an adequate portion for 
man. ‘Though we ourselves, and all that are dearest 
to us, were to continue here without change, without 
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sickness, without death, we should still want that full 
communion with the great source of all being, our 
God and Saviour, and also that perfect communion 
with each other, in which alone is to be found the 
real fulness of life—the eternal and all-sufficing por- 
tion of the human spirit. We can be thus blessed 
only by going hence. The utmost that we can have 
here is but an earnest or foretaste of the true life. 
To live, according to the just import of the term, we 
must die. Let us not, then, mourn for the temporary 
removal—it may be but apparent also—of those who 
have gone to be with Jesus, but rather let every such 
removal, as it occurs, inspire us with new longings 
after immortality, provoke us to raise up the hands 
that hang down, and the feeble knees, and constrain 
us, indeed, with thanks to God for having given his 
rest to those who were dear to us, to press forward 
ourselves toward the same rest, the mark for the prize 
_ of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Were our 
calling and election only made sure, we might well 
rejoice how soon the summons were heard that should 
gather us to our fathers.” 

A few days later he thus writes to his father, who 
had been seriously ill :— 

« . . . . The obligation laid upon us to make 
our calling and election sure, grows in urgency as we 
advance in our course. liven if we have already ob- 
tained a good hope through grace, every day will be 
found to make a new call upon us to double our dili- 
gence. It is, indeed, the most advanced Christians that 
feel most strongly the necessity of habitual watchful- 
ness and prayer, in order that the days of their merciful 
visitation may be duly improved by them. Suffer me, 
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then, affectionately to remind you, my dearest father 
of your duty in this respect, and not your duty only, 
but your inestimably precious privilege. In remind- 
ing you, I wish also to remind myself. Every day 
should be consecrated by us to the service of God, in 
humble dependence on His grace, to enable us to 
make our service acceptable. This grace will not be 
refused us, if we strive to seek it with humble and 
devout hearts, pleading with God the exceeding great 
and precious promises of His word. That word, I 
fervently hope, will be your daily companion. Let 
some of my sisters read a portion of it every morning, 
and make the portion read the subject of your medi- 
tations and the groundwork of your humble suppli- 
cations to the Throne of Grace throughout the day. 
Select especially such portions as set forth in the 
fullest and clearest terms the love unfathomable 
wherewith we are loved by our blessed Redeemer. 
His own farewell discourse to his apostles, recorded 
in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of John’s 
Gospel, and Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, and Colossians, present this unsearchable love 
to us in terms that cannot but commend it to our 
hearts if we will only devoutly attend to them, and 
in terms at the same time so plain and expressive 
that he who runs may read. One of the above-named 
chapters of John, or a chapter of any of the Epistles 
which I have mentioned, will furnish you with a sub- 
ject of meditation and prayer for the day, equally 
profitable and delightful. Lay open your whole 
heart to God in your prayers, keeping nothing back 
from Him, but anxiously setting before Him all your 
sins and all your needs, and beseeching Him, for the 
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sake of your ever-blessed Redeemer, freely to pardon 
the former and fully to supply the latter. Strive to 
find your chief pleasure in this childlike and unre- 
strained pouring forth of your whole heart unto God 
in Christ ; and you will find that, through the Holy 
Spirit, God Himself will shed abroad in you His love 
in return. This daily communion with your God 
and Saviour will both make life sweeter while it 
lasts, and deprive death of all its terrors. May God’s 
richest blessings ever rest upon you, and may your 
whole soul be filled with the fulness of His love.” 

On the death of Principal Lee some influential 
friends, without Dr Robertson’s knowledge, applied 
for his promotion to the vacant office. He had re- 
fused to offer himself as a candidate, but at last, 
finding that his silence was misconstrued, he agreed 
to take more active steps. I only refer to this now 
that I may quote from two characteristic letters ; the 
first showing that even his private ambition was 
subordinate to his eager pursuit of the object of his 
public life, and the second throwing light on his views 
of Scottish ecclesiastical politics. 

The first is to Mr Baird (August 3, 1859). “Had 
it not been for the time which I have given to endow- 
ment work, my preparation for the office in question, 
or for any similar office, might have been much more 
complete. Yet I do not regret the time which I have 
given to this work, nor would I regard the possession 
of any office as an equivalent for its accomplishment. 
But I believe that my appoimtment to our vacant 
Principalship would accelerate the attainment of my 
main object, and enable me, with the divine blessing, 
to put the copestone to a work that has now been 
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going on for upwards of-twelve years. . . . I 
have renewed promises of support from many. There 
only wants then some right-hearted, earnest, and re- 
solute man of sufficient standing to set the work 
agoing. That man must be either yourself or Sir 
James Campbell; or it would be still better if you 
would at once undertake it together, with a deter- 
mination not to draw bridle until your Lanarkshire 
subscriptions were considerably above £30,000. The 
clergy and the parishes might then make up the 
balance, but to wait longer in the expectation of their 
taking the lead is just to postpone operations sine 
dic. If you are to be in Glasgow any time next 
week, you will find my friend Professor Campbell 
Swinton at the Queen’s Hotel, labouring from morn- 
ing to night on his Licensing Commission. Though 
the Professor and I do not always agree, ] am well 
aware that I have not a warmer or truer friend in 
Scotland. I would be glad if you and he could have 
a short conversation together, along with Sir James 
Campbell and our two secretaries, feeling assured that 
measures would be devised by you for prosecuting 
the work vigorously and without delay.” 

The second letter was written to an eminent poli- 
tician. Although it would have been not unnatural 
to speak only of his personal claims, he could not 
resist the desire to impress some cherished views 
on the recipient of the letter, who is a member of 
another church. After stating his adherence to his 
opinions on the decisions of the courts of law in 
the time of the Non-intrusion controversy, he con- 
tinues : 


“I can honestly say, that for many years past, it 
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has been one of the first wishes of my heart, to have 
our lamentable breaches healed, and so healed, more- 
over, as to include in the healing process, the U. P. as 
well as the Established and Free Churches. Two ob- 
jects have appeared to me as necessary to be attained 
to bring about a consummation, in my view, so devoutly 
to be desired. I have thought, first, that the Estab- 
lished Church must show itself alive to its grave 
responsibilities, more especially in respect of the large 
masses of the population that have been so long left 
to wallow in ignorance and vice. An Established 
church, if negligent of its spiritual and social duties, 
can present no point of attraction to earnest religious 
bodies that may have seceded from its communion, to 
induce them to wish to be reincorporated with it. 
That the Church of Scotland would be justly charge- 
able with unfaithfulness in respect of both classes of 
duties now mentioned if it did not exert itself in the 
direction which | have indicated, I need scarcely stop 
to remark. The other object necessary to be attained 
to the healing of our divisions, I hold to be, such a 
modification of the law of patronage, as shall vest in 
congregations, in the first instance, the right of seve- 
rally nominating their own ministers. I have said 
‘in the first instance,’ because I am fully aware that 
the right must be so restricted as to prevent protracted 
vacancies. 

“To awaken the Established Church to a just sense 
of the duties incumbent on it, in respect particularly 
of the large masses of our countrymen that have been 
suffered to sink into a degraded pauperism, has been 
the object, you are aware, of my most anxious endea- 
vours for the last ten or twelve years. The task I 
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need hardly observe, has been far from being an easy 
one. Very many of those who would have most 
heartily co-operated in it, were withdrawn by the 
secession. We have had to contend with much 
apathy and with not a little direct opposition. Yet 
though sometimes driven to the verge of despair, we 
have been enabled to keep the field; and unless | 
greatly deceive myself, we are now warranted to 
cherish a confident hope of attaining, at no distant 
period, a satisfactory issue. I do firmly believe that, 
with God’s blessing on our own labours and those of 
others, the Gospel will soon be preached, both in word 
and deed, to every neglected family in Scotland. 

“ For attaining the other necessary preliminary to a 
reunion of the several sections of our common presby- 
terianism, we must wait the good pleasure of the 
Legislature. But there can be no doubt, I think, that 
in Scotland, though not in England, patronage is 
doomed, whether the Establishment shall be main- 
tained or not. ‘The case, then, would appear to stand 
thus : we have substantial proof, both in England and 
Scotland, of the efficiency of an Established church, 
with the aid of voluntary effort, to keep the provision 
of divine ordinances equal to the spiritual wants of 
the community, while, on the other hand, we have 
not such proofs of the efficiency of Voluntaryism when 
left to work by itself, but rather strong grounds 
for serious misgivings on this point. Would it not be 
well, in these circumstances, to make such a modifica- 
tion of patronage in time as should preserve to us in 
Scotland that medium of providing for the religious 
wants of the country, which has been already proved 
to be efficient? I could understand that there might 
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be objections to such a course, were advantages to be 
given by it to one-section of the Presbyterian Church 
over the others. But for my own part, I wish no such 
advantages—no triumph for the Established church 
whatsoever,—but an arrangement for getting quit of 
the stumbling block of patronage which should leave 
all sections of the Presbyterian body in equal honour, 
and offer to all the possession of equal rights and 
privileges. Would not a well matured measure of 
this nature approve itself to all who have at heart the 
best interests of Scotland, or indeed of the United 
Kingdom, and might it not be confidently expected 
therefore, if properly gone about, to secure for itself 
the sanction of a patriotic Legislature? We live in 
times, I venture to say, when it has become essential 
to the national welfare that every citizen should be 
both qualified and heartily disposed to do his duty, 
and still more have we such times in prospect. The 
great struggle between rational liberty and despotic 
power is yet before us, and there is much in the present 
circumstances of Hurope to indicate that the struggle 
cannot now be far off. When it comes at length 
to be upon our hands, it will be our safety, under God, 
to have a people who know how to value their privi- 
leges. That people we shall owe to a universally dif- 
fused Christianity, the only source of genuine liberty, 
because the only means by which man can be raised 
above every consideration but that of duty. You are 
now in possession of my church views and principles. 
They are the views and principles on which, within 
my own very limited sphere, I have for many years 
endeavoured to act, and I hope I may be enabled to 
continue to act on them as long as I live.” 
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The election was postponed until the new law 
abolishing the religious test for Principal came into 
operation, and Sir David Brewster was appointed. Dr 
Robertson heard the result when on an Endowment 
journey, and thus alludes to it in a letter to Mrs Ro- 
bertson :—“I am not the very least distressed about 
the principalship. At this time I was not fully ready 
for it; and my appointment to it, had I been ap- 
pointed, might have enabled opponents to bring my 
deficiencies too prominently before the public. If I 
have work to do in that capacity, Providence will call 
me to the place at the fitting time, and I trust make 
me fully prepared too for whatever shall be required of 
me. All is in the hands of the Highest, and in these 
hands I think I can gladly leave myself.”—Sept. 1859. 

The letter of which these words are the closing para- 
graph contains also this :—‘“I lingered in Aberdeen, 
under the attraction of the British Association, till 
Monday at half-past three p.m. There was a question 
in connection with India which interested me, and on 
which I said a few words on Friday. A further dis- 
cussion on the same subject was set down for Mon- 
day, and I waited in hopes of being able to take part 
in it. The discussion did come on, but I was obliged 
to leave before I could find an opportunity of speaking. 
With the exception of the Prince’s address, there 
was nothing to impress me with a very high idea of 
the Association. The leading members were butter- 
ing one another at a great rate, while more than one 
shrewd Aberdonian was remarking that they were 
making their geese all swans. I confess I rather took 
the Aberdeen view of the case.” 
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BIRTH -DAY LETTER — REVIVALS OF RELIGION — 
ESTIMATE OF THE ENDOWMENT SCHEME — LON- 
DON STATEMENT—LETTER FROM REV. MR MACBETH 
—CORRESPONDENCE—-REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT— 
LAST ENDOWMENT JOURNEY—THE CURRENCY. 


Ere 1860 ended Dr Robertson’s work in this world 
was done. How it was begun the following letter— 
the last of an unbroken series—will tell. Does there 
not seem some presentiment that never again will a 
son’s gratitude be blended with a Christian’s counsels 
in the birth-day letter ? 


25 AINSLIE PLACE, 
Jan. 2, 1860. 


“ My DEAREST AGED F'atHER,—The changing sea- 
sons have again brought round the day on which I was 
born, and I am now fifty-seven years of age. Under 
God I owe to you and my dearest deceased Mother 
whatever part of my past life has been in any degree 
useful. I know you had often a hard struggle to keep 
me at college, and I desire to thank you, from the 
bottom of my heart, for the long-continued and pa- 
tient toil which you sustained on my account. There 
are very many respects in which I most earnestly 
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wish that I had made a better use of the advantages 
which you afforded me. For much that I have done, 
and for much that I have left undone, in the long 
course of years which is past, I have indeed the just- 
est cause to humble myself before God, and to ac- 
knowledge that I have no ground of hope save in the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. This is my only refuge 
and tower of defence, and I hope I do desire to run 
into it, that I may be safe. But I know that I can- 
not run into it, without making an entire surrender 
of myself to God, and seeking to find in communion 
and fellowship with him the very chiefest joy of my 
life—that peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. How much do I wish to be once and for ever 
under the blessed influence of the faith which worketh 
by love, and which makes its happy subject a new 
creature in Christ Jesus! Were I assured of having 
made this attainment, dearest Father—this attainment 
which is the very end and object of my present ex- 
istence—I should welcome my grey hairs, and be glad 
to have my work done, and my spirit transplanted 
into a better world. Not, indeed, that I would wish 
to die while I could be made useful in any way to 
my fellow-creatures, and especially to those of them— 
not few—to whom I am linked by so many endearing 
ties. Pray for me, that 1 may be made wholly Christ’s, 
and enabled to serve him in newness of life, through- 
out all that remains of my mortal pilgrimage, whether 
the time shall be long or short. And while I ask this 
boon for myself, which I ask at the same time for all 
our family circle, permit me to add the expression of 
my fervent hope, that you are enabled through divine 
grace to look forward with humble confidence to your 
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own approaching dissolution, which cannot now in 
the course of nature be very far distant. May God 
Almighty bless you, and give you a daily-increasing 
delightful sense of his forgiving mercy and renewing 
grace! May you be enabled to say with David that 
you have the Lord himself for the rock of your con- 
fidence ; may the love of God be more and more shed 
abroad in your heart ; and may you feel that, under 
the renewing and transforming influence of this love, 
you are becoming liker and liker, in all that you think 
or say or do, to Him that loved us and gave himself 
for us! Oh may it be given to us, when this transi- 
tory life shall have passed away, to meet again in the 
upper sanctuary all that have been near and dear to 
us, without an individual amissing, and to be for ever 
united and made one in Christ !” 

Unusual success attended the Scheme this year ; 
and for a time it seemed as though the Convener’s 
health and hope revived. Deputations were sent 
to and fro over the whole kingdom, and all came 
back with cheering accounts of progress. “I never 
had such a fight,” he said ; for all the arrangements 
with deputations, ministers, and chairmen, even the 
very motions, in most cases, were made in his own 
study. The country was enthusiastic on the Volun- 
teer movement, and some men of note told him they 
had no time for anything else, but this did not arrest 
his efforts, since he could stand up, like the men of 
old Rome, for “ hearths and altars” as a common cause. 
He was proud of the spectacle of a free people rising 
for “defence, not defiance,” around the throne, and 
delighted in opportunities of avowing this pride ; but, 
with still warmer words, appealed to a higher patriot- 
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ism in behalf of our countrymen enslaved to the enemy 
of souls, and called on the rich and the good to hasten 
the day when, under the ennobling influence of the 
Gospel, every citizen within the four seas might be 
trusted to use his rifle for God and the Queen. 

When the session closed he went up to London to 
prepare for a great subscription among the Scottish 
residents in the metropolis—an effort which, he hoped, 
would complete the work. But, ere much could be 
done, he returned to Scotland for the Assembly. He 
was wearied with his work in London, so great had 
been his correspondence, and so manifold the subjects 
occupying his thoughts. At no Assembly for many 
years had he spoken so seldom; yet, on the leading 
subjects before the House, he spoke vigorously and 
effectively. Once more he advocated a speedy settle- 
ment of the Annuity-Tax question, as its continuance 
was hurtful to the general interests of the Church. 
Again he opposed proposals to resuscitate the Veto, as 
strongly as ever asserting that, when a man is a law- 
fully nominated presentee to a parish, he must not be 
“stabbed in the dark,” but objected to for specific 
reasons if objected to at all. He said a few warm 
and wise words on the subject of revivals of religion. 
Throughout the country at this period a most extra- 
ordinary movement was in progress. There was no 
doubt in many cases much undue excitement ; and 
because of it some were alarmed at the whole move- 
ment. Fully sharing that aversion to extravagance, 
Dr Robertson yet desired to foster the substantial 
good of a growing faith in the agency of God’s Spirit 
and the instrumentality of prayer. “Surely the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is pre- 
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pared to hail with warm congratulation that deep 
earnestness respecting those things that pertain to 
eternal peace which has manifested itself in many 
parts of the country, without, so far as I am aware, 
the exhibition of any extravagance whatsoever.” “I 
do feel,” he said, “that in these difficult times, in 
these times which may well make a man’s heart 
quake in the apprehension of what is about to come 
to pass, our security as individuals and as a Christian 
nation mainly depends, under God, on the earnest 
and fervent prayers poured forth by the godly men 
and women who are seeking the advancement of the 
cause of Christ, and the peace and prosperity of our 
own land. I believe the times are such that even the 
most sagacious statesmen can see but a little way 
before them, and therefore the more urgent is the 
necessity of our committing ourselves, and urging our 
fellow-men to commit themselves, to the guidance of 
that wisdom which shall never fail. Ido think that 
the General Assembly of the National Church is called 
upon to put forth a Pastoral Address on this occasion, 
if it were only to distinguish between the wheat and 
the chaff, and to impress on all . . . that a true 
religious Revival will manifest itself in the more 
earnest discharge of all the religious duties of life, and 
in a higher and holier conception of the vast respon- 
sibility attendant on the discharge of these duties ; 
not in disregarding the things of time, but in feeling 
how very important they are to the advancement of 
God’s cause on earth, and to the advancement of our 
own best interests for time and for eternity.” 

His Endowment Report was the most hopeful he 


had ever given in. From rich and poor a cordial 
2A 
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sympathy had flowed in upon him. Asa great “fact,” 
his Scheme was honoured in this age of facts. Nearly 
£54,000 had been subscribed during the past year, 
or more than £1000 a week. Another of the groups 
—the south-western—had subscribed its full tale of 
£40,000. “Every class of society,” says the Report, 
“has done the duty expected of it. The nobles have 
identified themselves with the people ; and the people, 
in every case in which your Committee have been 
allowed to have free access to them, have shown 
themselves worthy of the distinction so conferred 
upon them. Grateful to have to report the princely 
contributions made to your funds by the heads of the 
houses of Hamilton, Moray, Home, &c., your Com- 
mittee trust they have a feeling of gratitude equally 
profound in having to report, at the same time, the 
sums of Five Shillings, Ten Shillings, and, in not a 
few instances, even ‘Twenty Shillings, which have been 
contributed by girls working in the mill. The sup- 
port of the labouring classes of society they have ever 
desired with the greatest fervour. Were this support 
generally accorded, not only would their task be ac- 
complished, but a sure pledge given of its accomplish- 
ment proving a rich and ever growing blessing to 
latest generations. ‘The spectacle of a whole people 
animated by the spirit of the Gospel, is one which 
the world has yet to see. It is a spectacle, neverthe- 
less, which shall assuredly be seen at the appointed 
time, despite the bitter taunt of the scoffer, Where is 
the promise of His coming? The instances to which 
they have adverted, of praise perfected in the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, your Committee gladly regard 
as indicating, not uncertainly, the speedy fulfilment 
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of the promised issue. Were such instances, indeed, 
to become the rule, there could not but be felt to be 
at hand, in accordance with a law grounded in the 
very depths of the human spirit, all that the patriot 
or even the Christian could desire. May the Lord 
multiply them more and more in His good time!” In 
one year more the Convener fully believed the whole 
plan would be accomplished. For a time his spirit 
seemed to recover its wonted buoyancy. Doubts and 
fears fled. The vigorous Church leavening the nation ; 
collieries and mills centres of Christian life; cities 
pervaded by genuine Gospel philanthropy — these 
seemed at hand. With all these things on his mind 
his spirit was uplifted. His report was given in on 
Monday, the last day of the Assembly’s sitting ; and 
on the previous day, in the interval between the diets 
of worship, he said to me—“I took home to myself 
your remarks on pride this forenoon.” Ere I could 
reply he added, “ But I can hardly help being proud, 
for I never felt the Endowment ball at my foot till 
now. Oh! for one hearty twelvemonth’s work.” 
The Assembly shared the sanguine hopefulness, and 
hailed with enthusiasm the prospect “that in a very 
few years your Endowment Scheme will have added 
to the parochial establishment of Scotland upwards 
of one hundred and fifty new parishes.” 

He knew that this was but the machinery of evan- 
gelisation ; if left alone, lifeless, useless, even burden- 
some. Mere churches, parishes, were not his aim ; but 
these, in his view, were means of a gigantic Home Mis- 
sion. Thus he writes during the Assembly in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a parochial subscription: “ Even 
as matters actually stand with us, we anticipate with 
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increasing confidence that we shall be able, at a time 
not distant, to bring forth the headstone of the Scheme 
with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it. And it is 
our highest privilege of all, that we are encouraged so 
to cry without ceasing. What we ourselves can effect 
is, at best, but the construction of a piece of mechan- 
ism. The power that is to turn this mechanism to 
account in the manufacture of noble- hearted men 
and women, lovers of their kind, lovers of their 
country, and lovers of their God, must come to us 
from above. It must be the work of God Himself 
to convert the very dry bones of the valley of vision 
into an army of diving men—as regards home service, 
genuine Christian patriots—as regards service abroad, 
heralds of the Gospel even to the ends of the earth, 
and to them that dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea. But the cry for this help from above, if it be 
instant, earnest, and unceasing, will not be raised in 
vain, but command a blessing that shall give a name 
and a rank to our country infinitely higher than it 
has ever yet attained. However, enough it is for us if 
we shall be the very humblest instruments for bring- 
ing about a consummation so devoutly to be wished.” 
—(To Miss E. Gordon.) 

Though he did not live to see even the mechanism 
complete, we may pause on this record of his last 
Assembly to say what he had accomplished. There 
had been actually “ erected” sixty new parishes ; and 
funds were subscribed for the erection of very many 
more, which are still being collected and applied.* 


* In the following year (1861), one hundred and four parishes were re- 
ported as being either erected or having at that date their ‘‘ endowments 
in progress.” As payment of the gross subscriptions is by annual instal- 
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The whole sum subscribed for endowment (I use his 
own words) “fell little, if at all, short of £400,000 ;” 
and the local contributions in aid of particular chapels 
which the grants might be expected to call forth, 
bring this up to half a million. But the true marvel 
of this result is not seen till we remember that it was 
attained in Scotland, as a nation poor, and in connec- 
tion with a Church weakened by repeated secessions 
and opposed by vigorous dissent. The sum was raised, 
too, for no object rousing temporary enthusiasm, and 
by no spasm of sectarian zeal, but on behalf of a 
principle unpopular with many, regarded by more as 
impracticable—the principle of an endowed territorial 
ministry — which only his persevering and mighty 
exertions had made to assume its true magnitude and 
meaning in the eyes of the nation. He had testimony 
to the truth of his views in other fields than his own; 
for he now saw the wealthy Church of England pro- 
viding voluntary endowments, and he saw even Scot- 
tish dissenters striving to make similar provision. 
He had not only recruited the shattered strength and 
revived the dormant life of his own National Church, 
but had taught and exemplified the condition on 
which the existence of Church establishments will 
henceforth depend. From him they learned anew 
that their mission is to bring the Gospel to the poor 
by self-expansion and willing work ; and if they fulfil 
that mission they will owe him a new lease of life and 
power. In all this he had awakened no such contro- 


ments for five years, considerable time must elapse ere the sums subscribed 
during Dr Robertson’s life can be wholly called up. A very slight effort 
would complete the endowment of the hundred and fifty which he con- 


sidered most pressing. 
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versy as marked the first period of Church extension: 
the Episcopalian landowners had supported him in 
a manner perfectly marvellous, and every Scottish 
Christian paid him the tribute of hearty respect. 
Alone amid the faction-fights of Scottish controversy, 
he thankfully owned the good which ecclesiastical op- 
ponents do, nor ever grudged them their success, and 
he had his reward in being allowed, without opposition 
from any, to seek his noble end. He slew religious 
bitterness in his own heart, and disarmed it in others. 
This is simple truth, but in divided Scotland it is also 
the highest praise. 

But it was not possible that human strength could 
bear such a strain much longer, and ere the Assembly 
closed an unwonted exhaustion overpowered him. A 
few days of rest were thought to have warded off a 
threatened attack of jaundice; and he must go to 
complete his work in London. He was eager to 
watch the progress of the Annuity-tax Bill, then 
before the House of Commons; and, at the same 
time, personally to follow up his printed “Statement 
and Appeal” to London merchants. The special ob- 
ject of his Appeal was to provide a fund for aiding 
the poorer chapels in making up their local third of 
the requisite endowment capital. To his “Statement” 
were prefixed the following recommendations—proof 
enough, if further proof were needed, of the national 
stature to which his enterprise had grown :— 


“ Lonnon, 8th May 1860. 
“T have read the Statement which Dr Robertson 
has drawn up respecting the proposed endowment of 
additional churches in Scotland. 
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“T can bear full testimony to the importance of the 
object he seeks to accomplish, to the great exertions 
which have already been made in the North for the 
purpose, and to the necessity which exists for further 
help. 

“As a member of the Kirk, I heartily commend his 
Appeal to all who would desire to lend aid to those 
poorer districts of Scotland which stand most griev- 
ously in need of it. 

(Signed) “ DALHOUSIE. 


“ We concur. 
(Signed) ARGYLL. 

RoxBURGHE. 
SELKIRK. 
SEAFIELD. 
PoLWARTH. 
STAFFORD. 
Happo.” 


“ Lonpon, 10th May 1860. 


“We have read Dr Robertson’s Statement; and, 
though not members of the Kirk, we can bear equally 
full testimony with the Marquess of Dalhousie to the 
importance of the object he seeks to accomplish, to 
the great exertions which have already been made in 
the North for the purpose, and to the necessity 
which exists for further help. 

“We heartily concur with the Marquess of Dal- 
housie in commending Dr Robertson’s Appeal to 
all who would desire to lend aid to those poorer 
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districts of Scotland, which stand most grievously 
in need of it. 
(Signed) “ RICHMOND. 

Hamiuron & BRANDON. 
BuUCCLEUCH, ETC. 
MoNTROSE. 
SUTHERLAND. 
Ecuinton & WINTON. 
Moray. 
Home. 
AIRLIE. 
ABERDEEN. 
RoSEBERY.” 


“‘ EDINBURGH, 16th May 1860. 

“As a member and office-bearer of the Kirk, I 
cordially concur with the Marquess of Dalhousie and 
the other noblemen named above, in the testimony 
which they bear to the importance of Dr Robertson’s 
object, &c.; and not less cordially do I unite with 
them in commending his Appeal to all who have at 
heart the best interests of Scotland. 


(Signed) “ BELHAVEN, &c., 
“ Lord High Cominissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” 


Armed with this, he hoped to get some of the 
Scotch merchant-princes resident in the metropolis to 
“head the subscription in large type,” and rescue it 
from being on the usual scale of donations to charity. 

While engaged in his mission he wrote to Mrs 
Robertson on the 11th June: “I have great reason 
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to be thankful, and pray that, as I am blessed with 
health, | may be enabled to use it in the service 
of Him who gives it. I have much comfort in 
the thought that you are all helping me with your 
fervent prayers. I hope they may be graciously 
prospered, and that this will be the last occasion 
of my coming to London on endowments.” <A few 
days later: “So much time is taken for ‘ con- 
sideration’ that my days are eaten up with delay, 
yet I have got some good men to give me pledges of 
aid, which I trust will turn up in the shape of fruit 
some day soon. . . . . Though the work is 
meanwhile a weary one, I never allow myself to think 
that it will be suffered to fall to the ground. The 
aspect of it has not been so unpromising, even at the 
worst, as was the Annuity-tax after the first day’s 
sitting of the committee, yet the latter is not unlikely 
to be settled in a manner far more favourable than I 
could have anticipated. And so too will the other 
be settled in God’s good time.” At last, wearied out 
with the work, and failing in health, he felt that he 
needed some one to go up and “ beat about in the 
city. I have got little done in this way, from the 
long time that some of our most promising friends 
have taken to consider. Besides, it is work for a 
younger man.” 

I had a pressing letter from him one morning, 
and to my surprise he followed it up at night by 
appearing in person. “I wish to talk all our mat- 
ters over,” he said, “and besides, I did not know 
what you might write; but I knew you would 
not refuse me when we met.” Who could refuse 
him anything that knew him as I did? So strong 
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in will and warm of heart was he, that he carried 
men off their feet and made them glad to be borne 
away by him. He was weary and worn out with his 
many disappointments in London; but when he be- 
gan to talk his spirit revived, and his faith in the 
future was firm as ever. What a faith that was!— 
how loving and trustful. He seemed to grasp the 
hand of God, and to be consciously led heaven- 
ward. Yet how profound the sagacity of his mind 
all the while, far-seeing in plans and combinations, 
taking every element into account. And then how 
resolute the purpose; for although his outpourings 
of affection were almost feminine, there never was 
will more ironlike than his. When I doubted how 
this project and that would be accomplished, he only 
said, “They must and they will.” Then he told how 
he had done in years past ; how he had set his heart 
on gaining certain men and objects from the first; 
how when one way of approach failed he tried an- 
other ; and how long and patient years of toil were 
needed ere the result was won. Not in the way he 
anticipated—often in a way he did not wish—but 
always in the best way, he had been guided. So too 
it would be here. “ We may not take London by 
storm, but we shall win it some day.” 

When I remarked on the amount of support he 
had received, he said, “ Ay, but who knows my de- 
feats and discomfitures? Don’t you think it shows 
society to be in a state far from normal, that it has 
been left to me to work so hard for all this? The 
leaders of the land ought to have taken it up as their 
matter, which God and man have a right to expect at 
their hands. And the Church too—why should she 
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have required whipping and spurring? But there is 
an awakening, and I believe better days are in store.” 

Although his hopes of completing the Endowment 
Scheme within a year were not now so saneuine, they 
were not abandoned, and when they should be realised 
he had a thousand plans—all centring in the Gospel 
—ready to start into activity. For many years the 
ereater part of his time must be devoted to careful 
revising and rewriting of his lectures, that they might 
better enable him to train an earnest clergy. But 
along with that professional work he hoped to rein- 
vigorate both Home and Foreign Missions, and to 
make education a thing of living power. Of men and 
measures he poured out his opinions, and never in all 
our intercourse did I hear his mind so fully as that 
night, nor ever see so clearly that his unreserved 
trustfulness was the secret of the attachment which 
bound our hearts to him. The men who had deceived 
him, the men who had opposed him—he thoroughly 
knew them, every one. But for this one’s conduct 
he had a reason, for that one’s an excuse: for all for- 
giveness. The night was gone and the morning far 
advanced, ere he told me that I must have him at 
Lockerby, a distance of twenty miles, by nine o'clock, 
for he had appointments in Edinburgh for the after- 
noon. 

I am glad that [ can here insert a letter from the 
Reverend Mr MacBeth of the Scotch National Church, 


London, supplementing these memoranda :— 


““ LONDON, 8th August 1862. 
“ My pear Mr CuHarteris,—You ask me to favour 
you with a few details of the last visit of Dr Robert- 
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son to London, to supplement what you have to 
relate of your own intercourse with him during the 
few remaining months of his life. I fancy I can add 
but little to what you already know. 

“ He was in the habit of coming to London every 
season for about a week or ten days, with a view 
chiefly to forward his scheme of provincial subscrip- 
tions among the members of Parliament and country 
gentlemen of Scotland, whom he could meet with more 
readily here thanin thenorth. On some of these visits 
he was kind enough to stay with me, and thus I saw 
a good deal of him. Perhaps the outlines of a single 
day with Dr Robertson may give some idea of the 
strain alike upon body and mind; and such strain, 
unfortunately, was not merely an occasional effort 
when with me, but, as you well know, too much like 
the habitual chronicle of his earnest life. At five in 
the morning | would join bim in his room, and from 
that hour till nine was devoted unremittingly to 
what he called, ‘ getting forward the work of the 
day. Sometimes forty or or fifty letters upon the 
work of the Endowment Scheme would be written, 
or papers and correspondence connected with the 
Bible Board, of which he was the secretary ; or notes 
or memoranda for interviews about some bill in Par- 
liament affecting the Church, or Universities, or Parish 
Schools, would occupy a portion of the morning, for 
in all public measures affecting the Church and 
country he took a deep and earnest interest. After 
breakfast the hours of the forenoon were devoted 
to a round of calls in the west end of the town; 
some of these by appointment, others upon the chance 
of finding the parties at home. Later in the day 
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we would go to the City, to seek interviews with 
some of the leading merchants, endeavouring to in- 
terest them in his work ; or down to the committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons, to meet there, or in 
the lobby at four o’clock, as the House assembled, 
some of the members he had missed in the morning. 
In the evening again, after dinner, he would go back 
to the House, and there, as the members were passing 
out and in, would hour after hour be spent ; sometimes 
in conversation upon the subject of debate when the 
measure before the House affected Scotland ; sometimes, 
as opportunity offered, arranging for district meetings 
in the autumn in behalf of his Scheme; sometimes 
waiting, and waiting in vain, for an appointment 
with some member who had forgotten it. Then he 
got home about midnight, jaded and weary, but with 
an earnest resolution to go through a similar course 
of work on the following day. More than once I 
have known us to be occupied for twenty hours at a 
stretch in some such round as this ; but yet, when part- 
ing with him, and arranging to meet again, D. v., the 
following spring, I said to him, half in jest half in ear- 
nest, I was really glad he was going, for if he did not 
kill himself he would soon kill me—I little dreamed 
then how soon in his case the words were to be real- 
ised. It is difficult even for you, however, who knew 
so much of him, and almost impossible for a stranger, 
to realise the tear and wear of such a day’s toil as 
this ; the test it proved not only of strength but of 
temper ; the patience it brought out under disappoint- 
ments; the calmness in bearing rebuffs ; and the ingen- 
uity and eagerness manifested in overcoming objections 
and rousing a sort of good-natured and friendly indif- 
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ference on the part of some of our leading countrymen 
into an active friendly earnestness. I must say that 
year by year, and more especially during the last 
year, I was particularly impressed with the real ear- 
nestness of the man thus presented to me. More than 
once has he silenced my own impatience with the 
remark, ‘We must trust in the Lord, and do good.’ 
How great that trust was and how constant, you well 
know from your own exceeding intimacy with him. 
He lived a life of daily communion with God; even 
in the busiest day, ere its work began, finding time 
to seek strength for the day, ‘that he might be 
fitted for his work on that day,’ ‘ and that he might 
accomplish or might bear whatsoever his heavenly 
Father willed’ And ever and again throughout the 
day, to any one with whom he was intimate, there 
was some thought or sentiment appearing—some un- 
der-current of feeling bubbling up for a moment— 
which showed how much the grace thus sought was 
now colouring his actual life. Yes, eager and en- 
thusiastic as he was, that enthusiasm was ever sub- 
ordinated by this overruling consciousness of the 
divine presence and the divine will. It was to this 
I traced the secret of his marvellous patience and 
hopefulness, the sweetness and gentleness of his dis- 
position in circumstances where an ordinary mind and 
temper would have been fearfully provoked, and the 
calm confidence with which he worked on when not a 
few would have given it up in despair. But all this 
you know much better than I can relate, and I trust 
you will not fail to bring it out clearly and forcibly in 
your memoir of his life. 

“T pray God, my dear friend, that not only you and 
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I, but all our fellow-students who sat under him, and 
all our brethren in the Church, may imbibe more of 
his spirit and exhibit more and more of his energy 
and earnestness, and that the lesson of his life which 
you are preparing for us may be blessed to the Church 
and to the country.—And I remain, my dear Mr 
Charteris, very faithfully yours, Laurence MacBeru.” 


From Darnick, Melrose, where he had taken a house 
for the summer, he wrote respecting a sermon which 
was to prepare the way for subscriptions at a future 
time :—“ With a little foresight a good congregation 
of leading Scotchmen might be turned out, and con- 
strained, if not at once to give their money, yet to 
take the question into consideration. .... Perhaps 
you might throw in a few sentences about our purpose of 
establishing a Scotch mission in London, for the bene- 
fit of our long-overlooked expatriated working-classes. 
I do deeply feel the importance of such a mission, and 
fully intend, if spared, to call the attention of the 
Church to her duty in respect of it. Of course we 
must not promise too much at first, but I believe it 
would be of consequence to our immediate object that 
a modest statement should be made to our London 
friends of our ultimate purpose.” ‘These words indi- 
cate what grew upon him very much in late years—“ a 
desire to see the Church of Scotland doing good work 
in London; not conducting a sectarian mission, but 
reclaiming from practical heathenism the tens of thou- 
sands of Scotchmen, to whose hearts no Church can 
have so ready access as that of their fatherland.” With 
his views the zealous Bishop of London cordially sym- 
pathised. 
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At Darnick the imperatively needed rest was en- 
joyed, and Dr Robertson’s health seemed to be quite 
restored. The shadow of death was again upon the 
affectionate circle of his relationship, and his sister- 
in-law, Mrs Robertson of Ardlaw, was fast sinking 
under consumption. Seeking to cheer her afflicted 
husband when the disease assumed its mortal aspect, 
he wrote :— 


August 6, 1860. 

My prarest Brotaer,—.... We are rejoiced to 
hear that in the trying circumstances in which our very 
dear sufferer is placed, she is blessed with calm resigna- 
tion to the divine will. Give her our warmest love, and 
bid her be assured that she is not forgotten in our 
imperfect prayers. May the blessed Redeemer Him- 
self be her stay, and strength, and all-sufficient con- 
solation. He is the resurrection and the life; and it 
is our happiness to know and believe that those who 
put their simple trust in His name can never die. 
The death of the believer, or what is called his death, 
is but a passing from one room of God’s house to 
another, but a transition from a cottage of clay to the 
house eternal not made with hands. Neither in itself 
nor in its holy affections can the life of faith and love 
ever be extinguished. The bonds of that affection 
which unite the true disciples of Jesus one to another 
on earth, are not to be broken by the stroke that dis- 
solves the connection of soul and body. He Himself 
is the all-sufficient surety that these bonds shall en- 
dure for ever and for ever. Whether here or hence, 
those who are now united to each other in Him must 
remain one in Him throughout eternal ages. There 
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is a communion of His saints which, though we ought 
not to abuse it to superstitious purposes, yet does 
survive the grave, and continues to unite the loving 
heart of the Christian in heaven to the loving, though 
sorrowing, heart of the Christian on earth. We can- 
not, indeed, with the eye of sense survey the many 
mansions of the upper sanctuary, with their blessed 
occupants, nor can those occupants discover them- 
selves to the eye of sense here below. But the eye 
of holy Christian affection is common to earth and 
heaven ; and I am fully persuaded that, from either 
sphere, it can rest with purest joy on those who are 
its objects in the other. Think not, then, my dearest 
brother, even if the cold hand of death should come 
between you, that you and your dearest Jessie, both 
being united to Christ, can be separated from each 
other. Rather comfort her, and comfort yourself, with 
the joyful and well-assured hope, that you shall havea 
common centre of closer union than ever, being bound 
to Him, and, in Him, to each other, in the bonds of the 
everlasting covenant. Our sisters at Broomhills have 
a copy of Mrs Winslow’s Memoirs, a perusal of which 
will enable you to comfort each other with many 
such views as I have now feebly set before you.” 


In these circumstances Mr Riach of Pencaitland and 
I found him when we went to spend a promised week at 
Darnick Cottage. Few of his friends ever saw him at 
leisure, but this week was to be “sacred to idleness ;” 
and if I could only recall the lights and shadows of 
our rambles and reveries and familiar domestic inter- 
course, | know that it would present a phase of his 


character little known to many. But of those delight- 
2B 
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ful days I cannot, now that two years are gone, repro- 
duce the details; and [ have nought but unconnected 
reminiscences of the last occasion on which I ever saw 
my revered friend. In everything the man was true 
to himself, and, as traits of character with which we 
had been long familiar appeared clearer and more 
lovable every day, intimacy only deepened the affec- 
tion and admiration with which we regarded him. I 
believe no one will misconstrue my venturing to add 
that he too enjoyed the week, for he regarded us as 
his sons, and his warm heart was gratified with our 
filial devotion. When we were threading our way 
through the mazy droves of Melrose Lamb Fair, we 
lost him on the hill, as he was deep in discussion 
with some shepherds on the different breeds of sheep 
and the effect of different pastures on their growth. 
He let us enter ruined Dryburgh alone, while he 
waited with the phaeton to get the pony some grass 
on the roadside, “cadger-like,” as he said, laughing, 
“but I thought it would freshen the poor thing’s 
mouth.” Very gently did he drive little “ Donald,” 
with its tasseled ears, on the red roads of Tweeddale ; 
bearing all our banter on the pace most good-humour- 
edly, but unmoved. We were all very enthusiastic 
on the Waverley Novels as we returned from Abbots- 
ford ; but at last he stopped and said, “I know not 
how ‘George Eliot’ may go on, but, despite the latent 
sensuousness, there is a depth of purpose in ‘Adam 
Bede’ which Scott never reached.” The since famous 
and now neglected ‘ Essays and Reviews’ were then 
fresh from the press, and their contents were often 
the subject of discussion. He was too familiar with 
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Church History to see anything new in them, and too 
liberal to anathematise their authors; but I well re- 
member the look, ag of one suffering pain, with which 
he said of Jowett’s mournfully destructive essay, “I 
wish these men would sit down and tell us what ¢s 
left for a Bible.” 

The most suggestive of all our conversations was 
one on “ Christ the Bread of Life,” or the “ Life of the 
Risen Saviour in His Church on Earth.” ‘To the ex- 
pression of a wish that he would print his profound 
remarks, he answered that he hoped to incorporate 
the ideas in a book on “ Christian Philosophy,” which 
he contemplated writing, “if the Scheme were done.” 
The outline of his plan is known to many of his 
friends, but I have not been able to recover any 
written memoranda on it from his own pen. “There 
was one subject,” says one who knew him well, and 
who knows him better now,* “which he wished to 
write upon—the fact that man was made for religion, 
and not religion forman. He said he gave but small 
place to the understanding (of which he took Cole- 
ridge’s view) ; therefore his appeal to an unbeliever 
would not rest on any outward proof, but on internal 
evidence to the truth revealed in Scripture, that 
man’s need, deep down in the very core of his 
humanity, is Gop; so he would always try to bring 
the sinner face to face with Gop—Gop Himself, as 
revealed to us in the Son. I don’t think Dr Robert- 
son much valued the ordinary use of miracle-proofs ; 

* Mrs Graham, who did not long survive her friend. The extract here 


given is from a letter to Dr John Forbes ; whose reminiscences are my chief 
authority for the paragraph which follows it. 
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‘all very well,” he used to say, ‘but they are only 
weapons, and many times they are used merely for a 
thrust. The warm life- blood of Gospel religion is 
belief of Gop’s love to man, and His desire to bring 
His banished ones back to Himself.’ ” 

Founding much on this idea of the adaptation of 
man’s nature to religon, he proposed to examine the 
doctrines of the Christian system. He did not be- 
lieve that the unassisted reason of fallen man could 
ever have discovered Truth as God has revealed it ; 
but he did very strenuously hold that, when we have 
the light of God’s Spirit to guide us, we can show the 
harmony of our better humanity with the principles 
of Revealed Truth. His plan embraced a proof that 
the system of Truth is so coherent that all the doc- 
trines stand or fall together. He meant to show that 
from any one doctrine, admitted in its integrity, an 
instructed Christian might lead an honest mind to ac- 
cept the system, just as the anatomist can construct 
the skeleton from a fragmentary bone. So, on the 
other hand, if one were lost, its discovery would 
be a necessary inference from the rest; its existence 
would be as needful to account for the rest as the 
new planet was to account for the orbits of those pre- 
viously known. 

The days passed quickly in such conversations and 
walks as these. He seemed perfectly at leisure when 
we met at breakfast, but a hard morning’s work pre- 
ceded. At a very early hour he was astir; a letter 
to Ardlaw or Broomhills was written ; many letters 
on Endowment also; and every remaining minute 
was devoted to reading books on political economy 
for a paper on the “ Currency,” which he was prepar- 
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ing for the Social Science Association.* But when one 
entered the room the book was at once laid aside, and 
an affectionate smile and grip of the hand welcomed 
our appearance. The day was begun, as it was ended, 
with family worship ; and no one who ever heard Dr 
Robertson conduct this service can forget its peculiar 
solemnity and humility. There was something in 
the tone of his voice, low and soft and pleading and 
trustful, that made every heart thrill in harmony 
with his Christian petitions. I cannot describe it 
better than in the words of a standard familiar to 
every Scotchman, as “a drawing near to God with all 
holy reverence and confidence as children to a Father 
able and ready to help us.”+ 

When we parted there were many anticipations of 
such happy meetings every year! “ You have not 
seen the English lakes. Promise to keep them for 
me. We shall all meet at Newabbey and cross’ to 
Cumberland and have triumphant holidays.” But 
when Mr Riach would have had him fix next year, 
the characteristic answer was—“ No date can be fixed 
now—but let it be when Endowment is done—just 
another spur to finish the Scheme.” These were the 
last words I ever heard from the lips of Dr Robertson ; 
and as I write and look across the Solway sands to 
the blue peaks of Skiddaw and Helvellyn, they seem 
to echo, “ Keep them for me.” 


* He seems to have had also in mind a paper he printed in 1851, advocat- 
ing for farms in high cultivation the use of a compost saturated with hquid 
manures in place of those manures in a liquid state, and artificial irrigation 
with pure water when necessary. The lithograph sketch of the steam- 
engine with which he proposed to irrigate was drawn in 1851, but seems to 
have been somewhat modified in the last months of his life. 

+ ‘The Shorter Catechism.’ 
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The following letter to his sister-in-law, now con- 
sciously near her end, was written on August 26 :— 


“ August 26, 1860. 


“My DEAREST JESSIE . . . In the circum- 
stances in which you are placed, with a most affec- 
tionate husband and young family around you, the 
contemplation of the result which I have indicated is 
indeed hard to flesh and blood. It is the strong ties 
of nature themselves that necessarily make us loth to 
part from all that is most familiar and endeared to 
the fond life of sense; and, were the parting to be 
real and final, the human being never lived but must 
be utterly prostrated under it. But, blessed be God, 
my dear friend, means have been provided through 
which we may have the joyful assurance that the 
parting is only for a short time, and, even during that 
short time, only in appearance. Christ is Lord and 
Ruler as well in the world beyond the grave as in 
that which is on this side of it; and the hearts which 
have been here united to Him, and through Him to 
one another, must, and they shall, continue united 
throughout an endless eternity. Only one question, 
then, has to be answered in the affirmative to place 
us on a rock of all-sufficient consolation, from which 
neither death nor the pains of death can possibly dis- 
lodge us. ‘Are we and are those whom we love 
united together in Christ?’ So united, we cannot be 
separated ; and if so united to Him ourselves, we can 
trust to His love to gather to Him the little ones 
loved by us who may be yet too young consciously 
to take hold of the everlasting covenant. For your- 
self, my very dear friend, I trust you are able to say 
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that you are united to Him. You have come to Him, 
I gladly believe, casting yourself unreservedly on His 
mercy and grace, with no other plea than your abso- 
lute need of Him—with no other condition than that 
He would make you His own. None ever so came to 
Him and were yet cast out; none ever continued to 
cling to Him as their sole hope and were yet made 
ashamed of that hope. Strive then, in humble faith 
and with unreserved submission to His will, to keep 
fast hold of your Redeemer’s precious word of pro- 
mise; and if Satan at any time attempt to suggest 
doubts to you, only cling to it all the more closely, 
and pray all the more fervently for that perfect love 
which casteth out fear. Thus trusting and thus 
loving, you will be able to commit both husband and 
children, with well-assured confidence, to the care of 
Him who has never left an earnest prayer unanswered, 
nor suffered to perish those whom such a prayer 
intrusted to Him. Having committed to Him, and 
continuing to commit to Him, in faith and love, 
yourself and all that are nearest and dearest to you, 
your life while it shall be prolonged will be a life 
to His praise, and your latter end will be assured 
peace. That God in Christ may sustain you and all the 
family, and be Himself the portion of you all, is the 
fervent prayer of my dear wife, as it is that of your 
most affectionate brother, JAMES ROBERTSON.” 


Her latter end was indeed “ assured peace,” and ere 
it came he was enabled to comfort the dying Chris- 
tian’s heart. Every autumn brought him back to his 
early home and friends, to see their crops, to suggest 
plans of improving certain fields, or to watch the re- 
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sult of those of the previous year. Ardlaw was now 
very different from the ancestral patch of fifty acres 
amid surrounding moor, and he had seen and prompted 
almost every change. ‘These visits to Buchan had 
their special pleasure, as reviving the simple rural 
habits to which his heart clung. September was 
crowded with engagements, but as some of them were 
in the north he was able to spend more than the usual 
time in Buchan. He had a great Endowment meeting 
in Grantown on the 17th, under the auspices of the 
Earl of Seafield, the chief of the Grants ; and I insert 
the following letter to myself as showing his consider- 
ate kindness even when he pressed most :— 

“J am far from making your giving me a second 
Sunday a condition of your coming. The longer you 
can spare, I shall of course be the more obliged, but 
for one Sunday and the meeting I shall be most 
deeply thankful. If you can come, put a couple of 
sermons and notes of your speech in your pocket. 
Yet, however glad I should be to have with me one in 
whom I have the most implicit confidence, and whom 
I love with all the affection of a father, you must not 
put yourself to any serious inconvenience to gratify 
me.” The very considerateness of the request only 
makes me now mourn the more deeply that pressing 
parochial engagements prevented my complying with 
it, as it was the last he ever made to me. 

The meeting at Grantown was very successful—“a 
large church crammed, galleries and all,” as a note of 
his own says. In the course of his speech he expressed 
his opinions of the work of a Christian congregation, 
saying : “A charge of one thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred souls is not usually considered an unmanageable 
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one; and yet it may be safely affirmed that the re- 
claiming of such a charge from a state of previous 
waste 1s more than any one man is equal to. But the 
Church does not expect that the whole work should 
be accomplished by the single-handed labours of the 
minister. It is her object, on the contrary, that he 
should be assisted in the work by every one within 
the bounds of the parish, whose heart he has been pri- 
vileged to touch with the power of Divine truth. He 
is required to gather around him, not only an efficient 
eldership, but efficient lay-agencies also, both male 
and female, as God shall be pleased to bless his 
labours. It is on this growing congregational minis- 
try that the Church founds her hopes of an ultimately 
perfect cultivation of all the fields included in the 
parochial district. The Christian ministry, in her 
view of the case, includes much more than the 
preaching of the Word ; it regards, as not less es- 
sential, the prevalence of Christian love in all the 
relations of life. It has services, therefore, adapted 
to every capacity, and it is only when those services 
are adequately performed by all on whom they de- 
volve, that its great practical object can be fully 
accomplished. And is it not the only just idea of the 
Christian ministry, that every member of the body of 
Christ shall fulfil its requirements in his own place 4 
What is it to be a Christian but to be one with Christ ? 
And how shall a man be one with Christ—one with 
Him who came to seek and to save that which was lost 
—if he enter not into Christ’s labours? Never, there- 
fore, I am persuaded, can the work of the Christian 
ministry be adequately overtaken in any parish, old or 
new, without the efficient co-operation of the Christian 
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congregation. What is especially required of the 
minister of the parish is, to be the organising and 
controlling centre of such a many-sided Christian 
agency as shall bring the power of the Gospel, by 
deed as well as by word—by example as well as by pre- 
cept—in short, by all the nameless kindnesses that flow 
from the genuine Christian spirit, to bear on every 
family or individual of the district that may be still 
without the pale of the Church. It is to this universal 
Christian ministry, and to this alone, that the power 
has been promised in Scripture of constraining all that 
are without to come in. Then only is the world to 
believe that Christ is the Sent of God, when all who 
call themselves by His name shall be found in deed 
and in truth to be one with Himself. It is quite true 
that it is not in the power of the Church of herself to 
communicate this living spirit to her members. She 
can but plant, and sow, and water. To make the 
seed sown spring and bear fruit unto the heavenly 
harvest, God has reserved in His own hands.” . 

After showing that man in the cultivation of the soil 
must both work and depend on God’s increase, he adds: 
“And so, in like manner, is the spiritual increase made 
dependent on our duly providing, in the exercise of 
our rational faculties and the just use of the substance 
with which God has blessed us, for such a ministry of 
the Word as shall suffice to cultivate the whole field 
assigned us, and on our wrestling with God in effec- 
tual fervent prayer to bestow upon our labour the 
promised blessing. And if the blessing of God has 
never failed in respect of the provision to be made, 
year by year, for the supply of our bodily wants, much 
less, we may be assured, can it fail, if we only in faith 
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and love duly perform our own part, in respect of the 
spiritual increase of the Divine Kingdom. One main 
design of His operations in nature, in fact, is only to 
encourage and strengthen our confidence in the oper- 
ations of His grace. What is valuable in His eyes is 
not the supply of our bodily wants with the bread 
that perisheth, but the supply of the wants of our 
souls with the bread of life; and, therefore, if He 
withhold not from us the one, when we conform our- 
to the laws which He has prescribed to nature, still 
less will He withhold from us the other, when we take 
hold of Him by the promises of the new covenant, 
and refuse to let Him go unless He bestow upon us 
His blessing.” 

From Grantown, hoping that “ Inverness - shire 
would now do its duty,” he returned to Aberlour 
Manse. There with his genial host he had a trial of 
skill in reaping—Dr Pirie being arbiter—in which he 
not only won the match, but advanced his invariable 
purpose, for he cried just at the moment of starting, 
“ Now, mind, the loser gives a pound to the Scheme!” 

From Aberlour he hastened to Inveraray, where, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Argyll, he had 
another and still greater meeting. From Inveraray he 
returned with equal speed to Glasgow, whence he 
writes :— 

“T arrived here yesterday a little tired, but very 
greatly cheered. Our meeting at Inveraray was about 
the very best we have ever had. We dined with the 
Duke on Tuesday, and all the leading men of the 
county were asked to meet us. After we went in to 
tea, and after some conversation with me about ar- 
rangements, the Duke took the chief men into a retir- 
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ing-room, one by one, and asked them to make or 
second our motions. ‘The Duchess attended the meet- 
ing, and the Duke said everything in his speech that 
my heart could wish, pledging himself to support us 
wherever he has interest.* My paper [in the Social 
Science Association] was put down here for Tuesday, 
and I could not get it in yesterday. I hope to get 
it off my hands to-day, but I am not sure. Yet I 
feel assured Providence will turn it to good account. 
I go to-night, D.v., to Inverness. I corrected my paper 
in the railway and in the steamboat, and took part of 
the night before last to it.”—(To Mrs R., Sept. 28.) 


* He used to say the Duke’s speech was worth £10,000. 

+ The subject of the paper (which was read on the 28th) is, The Cur- 
revcy in its Social Effects; and the author seeks to find the best means of 
removing present evils, so as to aid the elevation of the working man to be 
a producer on his own account, by co-operative societies or otherwise. The 
evils of the present currency, with its metallic standard constantly chang- 
ing in value, as gold pours in from the mining districts, are pointed out, 
and the conclusion of an exhaustive consideration is that gold must cease 
to be a standard and become a commodity. 

I quote a few words which give the gist of the whole: ‘‘ Of this I am 
satisfied, that, if our present currency be maintained, and the importations 
of gold continue to be equally large as during the last few years, still 
more of a gambling character will be given to the production and trade 
of the country than even that which they now exhibit. The result, 
therefore, to the working-classes, as striving to obtain for themselves a 
more independent position, could not fail to be most disastrous. It is not 
at the gaming-table that they are to attain their object, but in diligently 
applying themselves to industrious pursuits, under the encouraging convic- 
tion that honest industry shall not come short of its just recompense. . . . 
But what, it may be asked, is to be our standard of value if we discontinue 
that on which our currency is now founded? To what is the bank-note to 
declare itself to be equivalent, if not to a definite weight of gold or other 
precious metal of a certain degree of fineness? I answer, that a suitable 
standard would be found in the present value of gold itself, provided always 
efficient means could be taken by which this value could be preserved from 
being diminished. ... . If a currency, therefore, could be established 
that should regulate itself in conformity with the existing value of our 
gold standard, and expand and contract on the basis of this value in the 
exact ratio of our increased or diminished necessities for instruments of 
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From Balmacaan Castle, where he had gone to visit 
Lord Seafield (Sept. 30), was written his last letter 
to Mrs Robertson :-— 


“ My pearest Wire,—I had your most kind note 
yesterday on my arrival in Inverness, which I reached 
about two o’clock. I made out my journey well, and 
came out here to dinner. ‘The Earl and Countess are 
exceedingly kind, and the place is beautiful. But I 
do not enter into particulars, having to conduct the 
English service in the church. Besides, I trust to 
give you a better account when I return than I could 
now, even were time at my command. I am sorry 
that you are often ignorant of my whereabouts. But 
I have not been above two days in the same place 
since I left Dr Sellar’s, with my time, too, usually more 
than occupied. But, p. v., [ drive in from Balmacaan 
to Inverness this evening, and hope to be at Broomhills 
to-morrow afternoon, and home with you on Wednes- 
day. God bless you and keep you as the apple of His 


eye.—Liver thine ain, J. R.” 


exchange, the object of which we are in quest might be held to be in our 
possession. And would not the funded debt of the country, for which 
the national faith is pledged to the public creditor, afford a suitable basis 
for such a currency as we have supposed? Were a national bank to be 
established on the plan recommended by the late Mr Wilson—to be purely 
a bank of issue, and to be placed under the control of a committee of the 
House of Commons—it does humbly appear to me that the desideratum 
would be at once supplied.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


EXHAUSTION — LETTERS TO MR W. ROBERTSON, MR 
BAIRD, REV. A. H. CHARTERIS——-TRICENTENARY OF 
THE REFORMATION — ILLNESS AND DEATH—MEMO- 
RIAL TRIBUTES BY REV. M. NICHOLSON, REV. DR 
NORMAN MACLEOD, REV. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 


THe characteristics of Dr Robertson’s life seem to be 
concentrated in the last few weeks. ‘To every one of 
the familiar pursuits he gave attention, and to that 
one work in which body and mind had tasked all their 
energies for years, he devoted exertions more than 
mortal streneth could stand. Incident there is little 
or none. ‘There has been very little all through these 
pages. One who knew him well writes me: “You 
labour under a great disadvantage in meeting with so 
very few anecdotes worth repeating. The truth is, 
they are not to be had. Dr Robertson’s life from in- 
fancy to the grave was all work, hard work, either of 
mind or body, and there is a lack of that buoyancy in 
his character which comes up in anecdotes. He could 
not be happy unless he had fully more work to do 
than he could well get through with.” “ Buoyancy” 
indeed there could not be under such a burden as he 
had borne, gathering with years as the strength to 
bear it grew less. I have nought to point to, in these 
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few sad weeks which only remain, save the now 
familiar sight of one heroic man striving with might 
and main to rouse church and country in the cause of 
God. Patiently he had laboured at his task, casting, 
indeed, many a wistful look around to see some one 
on whom it might be devolved. Such a one he would 
have welcomed. Most gladly would he have stood 
aside, Baptist-like, to see a worthier successor’s “in- 
crease.” I verily believe that not one thought of envy 
would have soiled his gladness, if some stronger hand 
had taken up the load beneath which he now stag- 
gered, and borne it to its rest, winning all the fame. 
In hope of this, he had hailed with welcome and praise, 
otherwise inexplicable, every proof of consecrated 
talent in other, especially in younger men. One after 
another had failed to satisfy his eager, craving spirit ; 
few even doing their best. It makes one’s heart beat 
now to think how every one might in his own sphere 
have done a part, and relieved that patient struggling 
man, instead of shrinking back to disappoint and wear 
him out. And the Church, which admired, praised, 
and loved him, scarcely estimated the amount of his 
exertions till it was too late to bring him relief. Never 
an Elisha had arisen to fill his place, and the altars of 
Baal were many in the land. He did not desire to be 
known. He sought that his work should be done, and 
not as his work. He often said (I quote again from 
Mrs Graham), “If I don’t live to do it, I know it will 
be done. Idon’t want that I should doit. If God be 
pleased to raise up any one that will work it out, I shall 
most gladly give it up, but I cannot leave my place 
till I see another in it—can I ?” 

So he laboured on, but the strong frame had lost 
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its spring and soon yielded to the pressure. Very 
shortly after his return to Edinburgh, we see in his 
letters admissions of unwonted weariness. The end 
of dying had come to the invalid at Ardlaw, and, writ- 
ing to his brother regarding the funeral, he says, “I 
am sure you will not expect me, as I have been with 
you so lately, to take the long journey anew to attend 
the funeral. If my presence could be of any service, 
weary and overwhelmed with work as I am, I should 
let nothing stop me.” In asking the Rev. Robert 
Young of Teviothead, to consider an offer of Lady 
Glenorchy’s Church in Edinburgh, he says, “Success 
might be much facilitated, I think, by Sabbath even- 
ing meetings for missionary purposes ; and though I 
have already far more to do than I can well undertake, 
yet, were such meetings to be held under your aus- 
pices, I would be willing to attend them, during winter 
at least, as frequently as my strength should permit.” 

But though the outward man was perishing, the 
inward man was renewed day by day; and it was in 
the fulness of a blessed experience that the affectionate 
son exhorted his aged father whom he was preceding 
in the journey “to the westward.” . . . “Should 
your days be lengthened out, nothing, I am assured, will 
make them so truly enjoyable as that they should be 
passed in frequent meditation on God’s blessed word, 
in exercises of effectual fervent prayer, and in what I 
rejoice to believe will be the happy consequence of 
such an employment of your time—sweet communion 
and fellowship with the God and Father of our spirits, 
and with Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. Casting 
yourself in humble and unreserved confidence on the 
merits and mediation of the great Redeemer, you will 
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be made to partake more and more of that perfect 
peace which passeth all understanding, and which, as 
the world cannot bestow, so it cannot take away. . . . 
May Almighty God bless you abundantly, my dearest 
father, with the rich blessings of His grace and love, 
lend a favourable ear to your prayers to Him, both 
for yourself and for us all, and cause your path, as 
you keep advancing to the westward, to be that of the 
shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day! Yes, the perfect day! May this be the 
joyful termination both of your and our mortal pil- 
grimage, and may we meet again in its everlasting 
light all the dear ones who have gone before us, and 
so be for ever, not an individual wanting, with our 
blessed Lord and Saviour.” 

The 20th of December was the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the National Reformed Church ; he had 
secured it for the annual collection in aid of the 
Endowment Scheme ; and, full of enthusiasm, sought 
to stir up his friends to commemorate the day by a 
work worthy of our heroic fathers—the completion 
of his national enterprise. Hence a correspondence 
perfectly unexampled, even in his life, was conducted 
during October and November. His face lost its 
healthy look; he was always much exhausted ere 
night, but he laboured without remission. 

Two letters from among many I select. They were 
written on the same day (Nov. 17), the one telling of 
his weariness, and the other of his purposes. The 
first is to Mr Baird of Cambusdoon, a friend tried 
and true :— | 

“My pDEAR SIR, 


You say you had thoughts at 
2C 
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one time of coming through to Edinburgh. Oh, | 
do most earnestly wish that you would come, and 
bring Mrs Baird with you, to stay eight or ten 
days. Had I you and your Strichen brother, who 
is now here, to take counsel with face to face, I 
think you would revive my drooping spirits, and 
give me new energy. I have need of your counsel 
and countenance to cheer me. I am working day 
by day with my might, but the work is really too 
heavy for any single pair of shoulders. Yet it is 
as necessary as it is heavy, and, in fact, it is a 
work that must be done, if the Church is not to fall 
into confusion and the country to become American- 
ised. Those who stand aloof from it now, if their 
apathy shall unhappily paralyse our hands, will bit- 
terly rue their folly when they may find it too late to 
apply aremedy. Come then, and counsel and encour- 
age a willing drudge, who has had at least the merit 
of working hard, while many who were not less called 
on to work have stood with an even back.” 

The next was meant to be read in a local Endow- 
ment Committee :— 

“My DEAR Str,—You and your friends have my most 
cordial thanks for the great judgment and energy with 
which you are prosecuting our common object. Oh 
that we could awaken the same spirit throughout the 
Church! A short day of grace is now given us, which, 
were it rightly improved, might enable us to escape 
the many dangers with which we are threatened. An- 
other Annuity-tax struggle is evidently before us, and 
the number of disputed settlements is multiplying on 
every side. It does appear to me that we have only 
one way of conquering. If we would prevail, we must 
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make the Legislature feel that, in spite of all these 
disturbances, originating in selfish wilfulness, the 
Church is steadily and with ever-growing energy ful- 
filling her mission of preaching the Gospel to the poor, 
and enclosing in her embrace the neglected and out- 
cast families of the land. With God’s blessing on in- 
stant and efficient efforts to this end we cannot be wor- 
sted. In this confidence, then, let us put our shoulder 
to the wheel, and see that every returning day does a 
greater amount of work than that which preceded it.” 

His exhaustion continued to increase, but ere it 
took the form of serious illness he had begun to 
write a paper on the Reformation, to be distributed 
throughout the Church before the day of collection. 
He intended it to contain valuable statistics which 
he had taken much pains to collect and verify; but he 
had only begun when the pen dropped from his hand. 
Even as it stands—without revisal or correction— 
the fragment affords touching testimony to his power of 
mind and warmth of heart. Speaking of the religious 
liberty secured by the Reformation, he says: “ Under 
God, not to insist on the hope that maketh not ashamed, 
which an open Bible inspires, it is this that has given 
life to our industry ; it is this that has made pro- 
perty secure to us, and multiplied its value many 
times ; it is this that has given stability to our insti- 
tutions by infusing into them a principle of well-regu- 
lated expansion ; it is this that has conferred upon us 
whatever is exalted in our character as a people; and 
it is this, in fine, which, while most of the other nations 
of Europe have been reeling to and fro as drunken 
men, unable to find for themselves a place of rest, has 
assured to our country the firm and commanding posi- 
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tion which she occupies among them, and erected the 
throne of our beloved Sovereign in the hearts of all 
who are subject to her rule. The Fathers of our Re- 
formation were men of God and eternity, and laboured 
with their might, though their means were small, and 
the difficulties in their way many and formidable, to 
promote the glory of God and the good of souls; and 
the fruit this day is, that we, their posterity, are blessed 
immeasurably above all the nations of the earth.” 
And another testimony to the catholic candour with 
which he viewed Christians of every name: “But, to 
estimate correctly the magnitude of the task which has 
devolved on us, we must have regard to the question 
of comparative means. Assuming, as probably not far 
from the truth, the exchange value or purchasing power 
of the pound Scots to have been equal at the era of 
the Reformation to that of the pound sterling at the 
present time, the absolute annual produce of the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, mines, commerce, &c., of the coun- 
try, must have multiplied itself during the last three 
hundred years at least forty or fifty fold. No doubt, 
much of the annual return belongs to parties who dis- 
sent from the Church. But, with few exceptions, the 
aristocracy and gentry of the country, by whom much 
the larger proportion of its landed property is possessed, 
though members of the Church of England, evince the 
most friendly dispositions to the sister establishment 
of Scotland. They have taken a principal share, in- 
deed, in all that has yet been done to supply, through 
the medium of the National Church, the deficiency of 
religious ordinances. Nor have they waited to be 
encouraged by the examples of those who are members 
of the Church. With an enlightened liberality and 
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patriotism which does them the highest honour, some 
of the brightest examples of Christian munificence 
have been set by themselves. If the members of the 
other religious denominations who worship apart from 
the Established Church have not so aided her efforts, 
it must never be forgotten that they have made noble 
efforts themselves to supply the spiritual necessities of 
the country.” 

Thus “countenanced and sustained by the best of 
sovereigns and the most enlightened of princes,” and 
liberally aided by a patriotic aristocracy, and “by 
thousands and tens of thousands of virtuous citizens, ” 
the Church may soon “ complete the work.” 

“There is needed but the spirit of the great Re- 
former, who deserved, indeed, almost as well of Eng- 
land as of Scotland—mellowed but not enervated, apt 
to teach in the patience of love, yet fearless to speak 
the truth and to stand by it—to unite all hearts, and 
to make all hands co-operate in reviving, with the aid 
of His grace, the work of God in the midst of us, and 
enlightening and enlivening the benighted and cheer- 
less families of the land with the light and life of the 
everlasting Gospel. With this spirit again pervading 
the Church, not six months could elapse till we should 
witness anew the days of the right hand of the Most 
High, till ample provision should be made for en- 
abling the Church to proclaim to all and sundry, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. Is there 
not a cause why we should be instant in prayer— 
why we should persist in wrestling even till break 
of day——why we should refuse to cease from the 
struggle, without being made partakers of the pro- 
mised blessing ?” 
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Thus was he pleading when the summons came to 
him. On the morning of Thursday, the 22d of Nov- 
ember, he awoke complaining of cold, and during the 
day his changed colour and total want of appetite mani- 
festly showed that he was struggling against a severe 
bilious attack. But he insisted on going to his class, 
and would not hear of medical advice; for he “must 
finish his.paper before laying himself up.” When 
the evening came he could not write. 

Next day the symptoms were more alarming, but no 
remonstrance could keep him from his class, or from a 
private meeting of great importance to his Scheme for 
which he had kept himself up. In consultation with 
his friends at the meeting he showed no trace of mental 
weakness ; and they thought his intellect as clear and 
his grasp as strong as ever. But it was the last effort 
of a sinking power. He walked homewards with 
Lord Jerviswoode and Mr Mure, M.P. “Never shall 
I forget,” says his lordship, “that last meeting I had 
with him. . . . I parted from him at the door of his 
house ; he shook my hand with more than his usual 
warmth, and looked up with a peculiar, sad, solemn 
expression of countenance, so marked that I mentioned 
it to Mrs Baillie when I came home; and I never saw 
him again in life.” Thus ended years of intercourse 
marked by the most unfaltering mutual trust ; and 
almost the first words of Dr Robertson on entering his 
house for the last time were words of warm affection 
for the friend whose heart had never failed him. Then 
came another evening of weary but ineffectual struggle 
to complete his Reformation paper; and at last, in 
answer to Mrs Robertson’s entreaty to give it up for 
the night, he laid down his pen, saying, “I may as 
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well do so, for I can make nothing of it; but it is very 
hard, when I have only a few sentences, and it ought 
to have been in the printer’s hands before this time.” 

Early in the morning he awoke in great pain, and 
wished to get to the sofa in his library, where he used 
to find rest ; and many a change of posture was tried 
in vain. At last Professor Miller, his usual medical 
attendant, was sent for, who evidently thought him 
very ill. In the course of the forenoon his mind 
began to waver, and he talked incoherently of his 
class and students; and at other times complained 
that he could exercise no control over his thoughts. 
When he became calmer his mind was quite pros- 
trated. 

Thus, with restless nights and great oppression 
during the day, Saturday and Sunday passed over 
him. On Monday he felt less pain. On Tuesday he 
continued to improve, and had some portions of 
Scripture read to him. He told Mrs Robertson that 
though he could not think much he was quite free of 
those confused and uncomfortable feelings that had 
annoyed him at first. When she urged him to endea- 
vour not to think but to try to get some sleep, he re- 
plied, “I am not trying to think, but I have been en- 
abled to commit myself into God's hands, and I wish 
to leave myself there : I do feel that a change for the 
better has taken place ; and if I am spared, as I now 
hope I may be, I believe that under God it is to Pro- 
fessor Miller’s unremitting and judicious care I shall 
owe my recovery.” Thus committing himself to the 
Great Physician, he never took any medicine without 
praying that, “if it were God’s blessed will, the means 
used for his recovery might have the desired effect.” 
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On Wednesday the improvement seemed to con- 
tinue. He felt little pain, and was quite calm and 
collected. Even the physician’s skilful observation 
was deceived ; news of recovery gladdened distant 
friends, and we rested in hope. But the joyful hope 
was short-lived; and on Thursday morning more dan- 
gerous symptoms appeared, typhoid fever supervening 
on the previous violent bilious attack. His face had 
an anxious and troubled look, and a very distressing 
hiccup began. But his thoughts were not of self. 
His fear was that in the past days of inactivity much 
needful work had been left undone. His class and 
his Scheme weighed specially on his mind, and he was 
uneasy until he should see the immediate burden 
transferred to two men whom he could trust. He 
sent for his esteemed colleague in the convenership of 
the Endowment Committee, the Rev. William Smith, 
and made arrangements with him on some business of 
the Scheme demanding instant attention. At the same 
time he requested the Rev. Maxwell Nicholson of the 
Tron Church to read his lectures in the class, and—a 
last proof of affectionate confidence—begged him to 
finish the Appeal for the Endowment collection. The 
cordiality of his two friends gratified him deeply, for 
his humble mind seemed to count as undeserved all 
that kindness by which they sought to testify their 
gratitude. One more piece of work and his busy life 
was done. Tor some years he had been consulted in 
regard to a very large proportion of the patronage of 
the Church, both by the advisers of the Crown and 
private patrons of all parties and denominations. At 
the beginning of his illness he received a letter from 
an illustrious member of the Free Church, soliciting 
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his opinion regarding the disposal of a vacant living, 
and giving as a reason for the request the writer's ad- 
miration of a life of unselfish and unsectarian devotion 
to the Established Church of Scotland. Dr Robertson 
insisted upon now dictating a few sentences in reply, 
but the mind from which words had once flowed so 
quickly was now barely able to sustain the effort. The 
hiccup returned with most alarming vehemence ; and 
hours elapsed ere he could bear to hear his note read 
over. At last this too was effected ; and then with 
a sad struggle he made out the signing of his name. 
Thus his last effort in writing was in perfect harmony 
with his life——seeking the efficiency of the Church of 
Christ in cordial alliance with a member of another 
denomination, and that, too, at the cost of exhausting 
his bodily strength. 

In the evening Professor Miller, when he came to 
see his patient, brought their colleague, Dr Christison, 
and all that personal affection and professional skill 
could devise was tried. But in vain. The house 
rang with the loud hiccup through the night, and 
many a time the weary patient rose out of bed to 
seek relief in change. But in every posture was 
the same distress. Sorely as he was tried he was not 
overcome by all this trial, and his gentleness and 
kindness were never more marked than in those 
“nights of waking.” To all who were about him, and 
especially to the faithful partner of his life, who 
scarcely ever left his room, and to his little niece 
(his adopted daughter) he repeatedly expressed his 
sense of the affectionate anxiety and care that sought 
to anticipate his wishes. 

On Friday evening he was able to sit by the fire 
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for nearly an hour, and asked his niece to read to 
him the 15th chapter of John and the 34th Psalm, 
after which he spoke of the blessed truths taught in 
these passages—of the Christian’s safety while “ abid- 
ing in Christ,” and of our assurance that “the Lord 
is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart,” and 
“saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” The strong 
fervour of other days shook off the languor of disease 
for a few moments, while he warmly declared that 
the only satisfying portion of a human spirit is to be 
in God, being good and doing good; and when he 
called to mind God’s mercies to himself, his thoughts 
went before him, and he spoke of next summer’s 
happiness, “if we shall all be spared to return to 
Darnick.” ‘ 

He then asked what sort of night it was. Mrs 
Robertson drew aside the blind to look out, and 
said it was cold and dark. He immediately re- 
plied: “Ah, but it is a clear night within.” When 
he said this his countenance beamed with a very 
sweet smile, and he evidently referred to that light 
which cometh not from sun nor moon, which the Lord 
God giveth to His own. He seemed so much better 
that hopes of his recovery returned, although the 
hiccup continued and the restlessness was not re- 
lieved. His brother arrived from Aberdeenshire, but 
he was not informed till next morning, when he 
expressed no surprise, though he evidently felt the 
affection which prompted the visit. His stepson, 
Alexander Douglass, had also joined the watchers in 
the sick-room. 

On Saturday morning his eyes and face were 
yellower than they had been for some days; and his 
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eyes at the same time gleamed with a restless bril- 
liancy most painful to see. 

In the afternoon his anxiety about his class. re- 
turned. He had not been able to tell where the 
needed lectures were; but now, with a great effort, 
he directed Mrs Robertson to seek them out. Mr 
Nicholson called in the afternoon and took a few with 
him. Towards the evening his pulse sank to great 
feebleness. Often through the night he spoke of 
being “very weary,” and frequently asked the hour. 
His mind began again to wander, and in his waver- 
ing he spoke of recovery, but in his more collected 
moments he was conscious that death was near, and 
sent farewell messages to his father and sisters, and 
every member of their families—naming them in the 
order of their age. He gave his blessing to his brother, 
and bade him say to the rest: “I have not done for 
them all that I should have liked to do, but I have 
always had a leal heart to every one.” He blessed 
Alexander Douglass most affectionately, and sent his 
love and blessing to his young wife. With special 
affection Mrs Robertson and his niece were remem- 
bered in those sad and solemn hours. 

The morning of Sabbath the 2d December broke 
on this scene of watching and distress. About seven 
A.M. he asked his brother to read to him the 3d and 
4th chapters of Zechariah, which had long been 
favourite chapters. Both professors frequently called, 
but they could only watch and grieve. Addressing 
Dr Christison, he craved his pardon if he had ever 
given him offence, as any such offence must have 
been unintentional. When his friend assured him 
that no offence had ever been given, he bade him an 
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affectionate farewell. About one P.M. Professor Miller 
called again, and saw that his patient was sinking 
fast. Dr Robertson had expected death, but it may 
be that for a few moments some new expectation of 
life possessed him, for he said: “If I recover from 
this I shall never disobey your orders again, but work 
just so many hours as you bid me.” “My dear 
friend,” was the faithful reply, “God seems about to 
call you to Himself, to do Him service in another 
sphere. You will rest from all these labours here, 
and your works will follow you.” “Instantly my 
meaning was comprehended,” says Professor Miller, 
“and the reply came quickly: ‘So be it. I would 
have gladly remained a little longer and worked God’s 
work here, not as I would, but as I could,. had such 
been His blessed will; but if He sees it best to take 
me now, lam ready. [am a poor sinful creature ; 
but all my hope of salvation is in the righteousness 
that is of God in Christ. I place no confidence 
whatever in anything I may have done: my alone 
rest for acceptance is on the righteousness of God by 
faith” ‘That is right, sir; hold fast by that now.’ 
‘Yes, by God’s help I do. After a pause, he con- 
tinued, ‘ And as to Free Church and Established 
Church, I care not. Give me the man that has such 
faith. Him I respect and love. We shall be together 
united with God in Christ—for ever. May God bless 
you, my dear sir” Then came some words thankful 
and complimentary to myself. With a strong grasp 
he took my hand and kissed it. I pressed my lips 
to his cold cheek, and saw him no more.” 

When Professor Miller left the room, Dr Robert- 
son renewed his blessing on all there present, and 
the unforgotten friends in Aberdeenshire. 
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From two P.M. he had a great struggle, and could 
not rest for a single moment. The chest heaved 
with its last efforts; the eyes grew dim and fixed. 
Once more Mrs Robertson asked him, “ Have you 
peace?” and unfaltering as ever was his reply, “I 
am nothing but a poor sinner, but I am a sinner 
longing for Jesus, and I have peace and good hope.” 
A few minutes afterwards he said, “I believe that 
this night I shall enter on everlasting rest and glory.” 
After these words he became calm for about an 
hour. Then his mind (who shall call it wandering ? 
was it not faithful return?) went back to the work 
of his life; and he pleaded, in name of Christ and 
Ilim crucified, that the Gospel might be preached to 
the poor and needy. The words sounded terribly hol- 
low to the watchers by his couch; and every syllable 
rang through the room as he charged the Christians 
of Scotland, and especially those of his own Church— 
doubly responsible in virtue of the very name she bears 
—with the blood of the souls of their perishing breth- 
ren. “His right hand did forget its cunning, and 
his tongue did cleave to the roof of his mouth, but he 
still remembered Zion—yea, remembered her in his 
sickness above all his sufferings, even as in health 
he had remembered her above his chiefest joy.”* In 
death, as in life, he was mindful of the “noble muni- 
ficence of the Duke of Buccleuch.” + And once more, 
seeking that the outward organism might be full of 
spiritual life, he cried aloud : “ It is not the Convener, 
it is not the Committee, that can do this, but the 
Spirit of the living God.” 


* From Funeral Sermon by the Rey. Maxwell Nicholson. 
+ The Duke of Buccleuch’s donations to the cause of Endowment amount 
to a sum little, if at all, short of £30,000. 
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These were the last words of the faithful spirit, now 
speaking back to earth from the valley of the shadow 
of death. At 3.30, while prayer was being offered for 
him in almost every city church in Edinburgh, he went 
up to God. When the officiating clergyman sought 
the prayers of his people on behalf of “ Professor Ro- 
bertson, apparently near death,” they rose to pray like 
men stunned. It seemed impossible that God should 
call away one on whose invaluable life so much de- 
pended. When Monday’s papers carried the melan- 
choly tidings to the borders of the land—the announce- 
ment of his death being to many the first intimation 
of his illness—the dark dispensation smote like a 
deathblow many a heart. Those who had looked up 
to him as the leader and representative of what was 
best and most catholic in the ecclesiastical life of 
Scotland, cried in the very bitterness of despair, “ My 
father! my father! the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.” Very many were crushed to the 
earth in utter loneliness of personal grief, because there 
was rent away that noblest friend whose mind had 
swayed them, and whose heart had led them to the 
activities of Christian discipleship, on whom they 
could lean when weary, and to whose strong arm they 
had clung when beset. None now can tell how many 
families had lost a friend, how many purposes and 
projects were arrested, because the mainspring of 
their energy was broken. 

On Thursday the 6th of December we bore him to 
his grave. ‘l'o a life so free from display only a pri- 
vate funeral was a fitting close. His class requested 
permission to attend. His colleagues in the Univer- 
sity were also present. The rest were private friends. 
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There were tears on many a face where years of care 
had left their mark, and from young eyes, that had 
lately looked up to a revered teacher, they freely fell. 
It was a day of gloom and rain ; and this too seemed 
fitting when we thought of the Church and the coun- 
try. Through streets of plashing mire the procession 
slowly wound its way to St Cuthbert’s Churchyard ; 
and there, beneath the Castle rock, beside the grey 
walls of the church where for many years he had been 
a constant worshipper, and under the stone he had 
reared over the grave of Robert Douglass, his mortal 
part was laid to rest “until that day.” 
On his tomb is now this inscription :— 


In memory of 
The Rev. James Rozertson, D.D., 

Professor of Divinity and Church History 

in the University of Edinburgh, 
whose warm heart extended its sympathy 

to all who love the Lord Jesus, 

and its compassion 
to those who were ignorant and out of the way; 
whose powerful advocacy 
was readily given to every noble enterprise ; 
and who, as Convener 
of the Church of Scotland’s Endowment Committee, 
conferred unspeakable benefit 
upon his Church and country, 
in the erection of upwards of 60 new parishes. 
He died in the midst of abounding labours, 
December 2, 1860, 
in his fifty-eighth year, 

having adorned the age in which he lived, 

and done honour to the country 

which gave him birth. 


“ Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 
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From the many tributes paid to his memory by 
men who had known him I extract a few passages. 
In the eloquent and faithful funeral sermon preached 
in St Cuthbert’s, the Rev. Maxwell Nicholson said :— 
“ A man he was of vigorous mind, of indomitable zeal, 
of marvellous energy, of untiring endurance, with Chris- 
tian love shedding its softness and warmth through his 
whole being,and making his bosom glow with the purest 
and most active benevolence. He had a noble intel- 
lect and a large heart; his thorough sincerity no one 
could doubt, and the fervour of his spirit every one 
felt. It was this combination of qualities, great and 
good, which gave him his wonderful power over others, 
and enabled him to instil into their breasts enthusiasm 
like his own,— 
‘ All that is great in thought, 
That strikes at once as with electric fire, 
And lifts us, as it were, from earth to heaven, 
Comes from the heart, 


And from his heart—fresh from his heart—came all 
those stirrimg appeals by which he sought to rouse 
the Church to a sense of her great responsibility and 
high calling gia 

“There abode in his breast faith, hope, charity— 
these three; and they so worked there that no one 
who had a living soul within him could enjoy his 
society without being roused and quickened. Many 
who came to tell of difficulties that seemed to them 
insuperable went away ashamed, and overcame them. 
Had they hesitation? Souls were perishing for lack 
of knowledge, and were they to stand and look on? 
Had they doubts? It was the Lord’s work, and He 
both could and would make it prosper. Did they 
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think the condition of neglected thousands hopeless 4 
It was the Word of the living God he asked them to 
send forth among them—that Word which commend- 
eth itself to every man’s conscience as in the sight of 
God, and they need not despair. Had they more faith 
in other remedies? He would know only Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified ; and in the midst of men holding 
all opinions—in assemblies where were peers and 
peasants—in the face of the country—he set up the 
standard of Jesus Christ his Lord ; and, in opposition 
to all human prescriptions for the regeneration of 
society, he declared and showed himself ‘ not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. He felt it to be the power 
of God to his own salvation, and he had faith in it, 
and in it «alone, as sufficient for the salvation of all. 
Oh, if the Lord’s people would only hear him, and 
lend him their aid—if they would only send forth 
living men with the living Word of the living God, 
he would promise them great results ; for he had not 
only the most simple childlike faith, but he had the 
most hopeful spirit I ever knew. He saw dark days 
coming if men were unfaithful—terribly dark—and he 
warned them solemnly ; but if they would only work 
their Master’s work, he promised them, even on this 
earth, a glorious future. He had drunk in the spirit 
of the ancient prophets, and saw the glory that was 
to follow ; and he was ever ready to declare his firm 
belief that coming generations would find there is no 
exaggeration even in the most glowing language of 
the Word of God. When he touched upon the future 
—that future which God has promised—his whole 
countenance lighted up, his stirred spirit was stirred 


still more ; he seemed as if he himself had a glimpse 
2D 
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of the whole earth full of the glory of the Lord, and 
as if he wished to give others the same.” 

At a great Memorial Public Meeting held in Edin- 
burgh, Lord Belhaven, the Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly, in the chair, the Rev. Dr 
Norman Macleod was one of the speakers. In the 
course of a most powerful speech, rich with the me- 
mories of much loving intercourse, he said :—“ I never 
in all my life knew a man who had greater faith, 
oreater truth, greater love, than Dr Robertson. He 
was a man of singular faith. O how he believed in 
God, and in His righteous government of the world! 
It was his constant motto to ‘ trust in the living God, 
and to do good, and therefore not to fret himself for 
evil-doers, or to fear the face of man. Tell him only 
what was right; in the greatest darkness let him only 
see that one path of the right, and he steered onwards. 
Neither did I ever know a man of more truthfulness, 
more free from everything like deceit, double-dealing, 
unfairness, crooked policy, or meanness. From every- 
thing belonging to the lie, and from every shadow of 
the darkness, 


‘ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free.’ 


In the deepest confidence of the fireside, and in the 
dark hours of night, when breathing into the ear of a 
friend his inmost thoughts, he was the same pure and 
transparent man as when he spoke on the platform 
and before the world. Always true, always real, in 
every thought and every word. Nor did I ever know 
a man of more genuine, sincere, childlike love. He 
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loved his fellow-men. Oh! it was a godsend to one’s 
heart to hear in private the excuses that he would 
make for what to others appeared wrong-doing to- 
wards himself, and to see the ample mantle of charity 
with which he covered the multitude of sins. Never 
did I see realised in any man more of the true and 
genuine love that ‘suffereth long and is kind; which 
envieth not ; which vaunteth not itself; which seek- 
eth not her own; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth; which beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, and endureth all 
things; and that never faileth’ He had a true love 
for his Church, never swerving for one moment in his 
devoted attachment to her. But he had none of that 
Church bigotry which is but another name for intense 
selfishness, clothed with the garment of religion. I 
believe, if he only saw the good done by any man, he 
had as hearty a sympathy and as great a joy in it as 
if it had been done by a fellow-churchman, or by him- 
self alone. He loved his Church more than himself ; 
he loved his country more than his Church, because 
he loved Christ more than all.” 

In the General Assembly of 1861, Principal Tul- 
loch moved certain resolutions in support of the En- 
dowment Scheme, and, referring to the man who had 
made it what it is, said, in words not more vivid 
than truthful in their comprehensive outline :— 
“ His character, his talents, the energy of his nature, 
and, above all, the single-hearted and almost heroic 
Christian devotedness of the man, made him an 
honour to the Church—an honour, I am sure, that 
all acknowledged, however at the time they might 
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differ from him in opinion. Born of what we may 
call the yeoman race of Scotland, he inherited the 
vigour of his race both in body and in mind. Na- 
turally energetic, acute, and sagacious—gifted with 
a sturdy and indomitable logic—he united with 
those more common qualities an open comprehen- 
sive mind, the utmost freedom from prejudice, 
great tenderness of feeling, and great tolerance of 
judgment, and, above all, I think, a certain com- 
prehensive insight into principles still more rarely 
found. . . . Though I can but feebly recall the 
character of his early speeches through the heat of 
those angry contentions that so long rent the Church, 
there are many here who can recall them ; and I am 
sure they will bear me out in saying that no one 
brought to those keen and famous debates a better 
spirit and a more powerful intellect than Dr Robert- 
son, Others might excel him in skilful pleading and 
in forensic address—others might excel him in earnest 
and impassioned rhetoric, and in mere subtlety and 
ingenuity of argument; but I am sure none excelled 
him in open and manly simplicity of purpose—no one 
excelled him in comprehensive grasp of the great 
principles he believed to be at stake, and none ex- 
celled him in the vigorous and triumphant logic with 
which he set forth those principles. And we all re- 
member, in later times, the eloquent enthusiasm with 
which he descanted on the great Christian interests 
that he conceived to be at stake in this Scheme for 
which he so laboured. I am sure there is no young 
member of the Church—I do not know that there are 
many old members in it—who have not had their 
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hearts often stirred by the glowing, if somewhat ex- 
pansive, eloquence with which he would dwell on 
the duties, capacities, and privileges of the National 
Church—above all, of that Scotch Church that he 
lovedso well, and for which he laboured so hard.” 
To such words from such men I do not venture to 
add anything by way of estimate of Dr Robertson’s 
character ; but I may be permitted to give my im- 
pression of the moral of his laborious life. He made 
a great sacrifice in toiling as he did. He subordi- 
nated to his country’s good the chosen purposes of his 
youth, and the chertshed plans of his maturer years. 
Hardest of all trials to an intellectual man, he gave 
up the hope of intellectual renown. He controlled the 
impatience of his own nature, and learned to “labour 
and to wait,” where he had at first expected that 
only work, not long though hard, would be needed to 
gain his end. But it was all given to him again. 
He won in his self-denying toils a better and purer 
name than mere intellectual triumphs could have 
gained ; and generations yet unborn shall call him 
blessed. He gained a better spirit than could have 
ever come in the meditations of solitude. A soul 
even as that of a weaned child—and “ of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ”—was developed in him amid 
weary journeys and still more weary work ; and, by 
the unconscious manifestation of this, he taught to 
the inmates of the palace and of the cottage, in public 
meeting and in closest private converse—every where 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. By 
devoting himself to noble ends he moved others to 
go and do likewise; and though this, his greatest 
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work, is one which he could not see, which cannot be 
estimated in earthly record, it notwithstanding exerts, 
in widening circle, an influence that will never die. 
He gave up everything for what he believed to be the 
accomplishment of the will of God, and he received 
a “hundred-fold now in this time, and in the world 
to come eternal life.” 


BeEePe ND TX: 


AMONG the few letters which Dr Robertson found time to 
write on those subjects which occupied so much of his 
thoughts, is the following to the young minister of Kettins, 
now Principal Tulloch of St Andrews. There is so much in 
a “name,” that I think it right to draw attention to the 
fact that it is of Bunsen’s ‘ Hippolytus’ alone the letter 
speaks :— 
“ KiRKNESS Hovusr, KINNESWooD, 
“ Kinross, July 30, 1853. 

“My DEAR Sir,—I returned from town yesterday, and 
brought along with me your excellent paper on ‘ Hippolytus,’ 
which I have occupied myself this forenoon in reading. I 
hasten to assure you that with the manly and earnest spirit 
in which it is written I most cordially sympathise. Your 
observations on the German method of conducting our 
researches after truth are equally just and appropriate. 
Whatever dangers may attend the use of this method, it is 
becoming every day more clear that if we much longer con- 
tinue to refuse to adopt it, not only shall we make no pro- 
gress in the discovery of the truth which it most concerns us 
to know, but even that portion of it which we assume to be 
already known to us will be wrested from our grasp. That 
the German method has its dangers I readily allow ; but, 
holding it to be the only method which can lead us to earnest 
living convictions, I greatly fear that all the safety which we 
shall be able to secure for ourselves by turning away from it, 
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will prove at the best but very precarious. It will be but 
such a safety from immediate harm as a man may fancy he 
obtains by holding himself back from grappling with evils 
that are thickening around him while they might yet be 
overcome. The truth is, that much of what we talk of pre- 
serving is even now but a miserable sham, and but a little 
more delay and we shall have nothing at all to preserve. I 
am not less pleased with your estimate of the value of Bun- 
sen’s conclusions. Alike in a negative and positive point 
of view, they appear to me to be of great moment. Now, at 
all events, the hollowness of the medieval traditions has been 
triumphantly exposed. ‘Apostolic’ indeed! Why, it is clear 
as day that to the primitive Church they were utterly un- 
known, and must have been regarded by that Church, had 
they been proposed to it, as wholly alien to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and tending to the subversion of its fundamental 
design. But I regard as even still more valuable the light 
which Bunsen throws on what was understood by the early 
Church to be the only acceptable Christian sacrifice—the sum 
and substance of genuine Christian worship. It might be 
held indeed to be an axiom that no sacrifice can be offered by 
man which God will deign to accept but the sacrifice—the 
absolute surrender—of self. Axiomatic, however, as this prin- 
ciple might be held to be, I know of no principle that has been 
so much lost sight of in the evolution of the Church. On no 
subject have the views of Christians in general been more 
vague and indefinite than on that which respects the essen- 
tials of genuine Christian worship. I cannot but rejoice, 
therefore, that Bunsen has placed the judgment of the primi- 
tive Church as to the matter in so commanding a leht that 
he who runs may read. 

“ But while the spirit of your paper commands my warmest 
sympathies, and while I heartily concur in most of your criti- 
cisms, I am sorry to have the misfortune to differ from you 
as to one point of very material importance. This point 
respects the importance to sound critical and historical re- 
search of a genuine Christian philosophy. The subject is far 
too large to be discussed in a short letter, much less can it 
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be discussed in the limited portion of my sheet which now 
remains to me. But while I am by no means prepared to 
acquiesce in all the philosophical views of Bunsen, I cannot 
think that he erred in giving place in his work to his philoso- 
phical aphorisms. History is no doubt empirical in its sub- 
ject-matter, just as physics; but it appears to me that one 
can as little have a science of history without a sound Chris- 
tian philosophy, as we can have a science of physics without 
a knowledge of the primary qualities of matter and of its 
relations to space and time. If, as you yourself admit along 
with Neander, we must have certain philosophical precon- 
ceptions before we can approach history with advantage, I 
cannot help thinking that this admission fairly implies that 
we shall approach it with the greater advantage the more 
these preconceptions acquire a scientific development. As- 
suming an underground of Christian philosophy to be neces- 
sary, 1t does appear to me that this underground ought to be 
thoroughly examined, and rendered as solid as possible. I 
could not regard such a proceeding as a recurrence to those 
dogmatic principles which you justly brand as the bane of 
all genuine historical inquiry. There is all the difference in 
the two cases that there is between philosophy and dogma— 
between that which, if it is to have any weight, must be able 
to give a satisfactory account of itself, and that which insists 
absolutely that, without rendering a reason, it shall be taken 
as it presents itself. It may be true that, as regards their 
respective philosophies of religion, Bunsen and Hegel have 
equal rights each to assume his own as the basis of his 
critical and historical researches. My view is that neither 
would have any right to asswme the soundness of his 
philosophy of religion, but that, if either could prove his 
philosophy to be sound, he ought not to be deprived of the 
advantages thence resulting, because it might cost us some 
trouble to refute the false philosophy of the other. This 
course would be followed, I believe, in other departments of 
inquiry. Why then, I ask, should it not be followed in that 
which respects the basis of a critical and scientific knowledge 
of history? I rather demur to the justice of representing Bun- 
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sen’s aphorisms as of essentially an a priort character. They 
appear to me to be founded on the constitution of man as 
found in the image of God. If ill-founded, let this be shown. 
I give no opinion on the question, not having time to discuss 
it. Iam quite aware that, in the hands of certain critics, 
Bunsen’s work has suffered in consequence of these aphorisms. 
I am by no means sure that in some cases they are not liable 
to exception. I hold with deference, however, that he has 
followed the right method; and I much fear that, until we 
manfully but yet humbly avail ourselves of this method, we 
shall never be able to extricate ourselves from the difficulties 
which are now gathering around us. The critics who have 
limited their notices of his work to his supposed philoso- 
phical blemishes have acted in bad faith. They have proved 
themselves to be unworthy to contend for the truth; and 
some of them, indeed, so far as I have seen, seem to be too 
ignorant to know either what they say or whereof they 
affirm. Your paper, for which I again most heartily thank 
you, is the work of a critic of a far higher character. I shall 
rejoice to have an opportunity of making your acquaintance. 
I ever am, most truly yours, JAMES ROBERTSON.” 


Some part of the following letter, as illustrating the per- 
sonal history of Dr Robertson, is embodied in the narrative 
at page 348, but it is here given in full: as being 


Counsel to a Christian in deep despondency. 


‘¢95 AINSLIE PLACE, 
‘* EDINBURGH, 14th April 1850. 


“ My VERY DEAR AND MUCH-ESTEEMED FRIEND,—You will 
believe, I feel assured, that you have my most affectionate 
sympathy in the affliction with which it has pleased God at 
this time to visit you. The first accounts of it which I 
received—about the beginning of last month, I think—were 
vague and indistinct ; and it was only after applying to our 
friend, Mr , on the subject, that I was made acquainted 
with the actual circumstances of your case. Since I heard 
of your illness, though for the greater part of the time I have 
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been overwhelmed with work, you have been much in my 
thoughts ; and I have often wished that our mutual circum- 
stances were such as to admit of our meeting as in years past. 
If we are both spared I trust to be able to see you in the 
course of the summer, and I will endeavour to manage my 
visit so that it shall not be a hurried one. It will afford me 
pleasure, and, I am sure, profit also, to renew the intimacy 
which subsisted between us in former years. I have passed 
many delightful hours in your company, from the remem- 
brance of which I still derive unfeigned satisfaction ; and I 
look forward with equal satisfaction to the opportunity which 
I have just been promising myself of again sharing and 
taking part in the easy interchange of thought in your 
society. 

“ Meanwhile, let me assure you that, while I deeply sym- 
pathise in your affliction, I rejoice in the hope, I will rather 
say the confidence, that it is an affliction which, by the bless- 
ing of God, will prove conducive in the end to His glory, 
and to the good of yourself and all whom He has given you. 
I understand that you have been led to be deeply anxious 
about your highest interests, and to reflect with dissatisfaction 
on your past life, as having been that of an unprofitable and 
unfaithful servant. Now I will not attempt to alter your 
views of your unprofitableness during past years, by observ- 
ing, though I believe the observation would be most just, 
that there are few whose lives would better bear a retrospect ; 
neither will I seek to weaken the humbling impressions 
which have been made upon your mind by suggesting, what 
I also believe to be true, the tendency of the functional de- 
rangement of body under which you labour to dispose you to 
write hard and bitter things against yourself. No! I will 
assume that your convictions of unprofitableness, and the 
humbling views of yourself with which they have impressed 
you, are well founded. And, doubtless, they are well founded 
in your case, as similar views, in as far as self only is con- 
cerned, would be well founded in the case of every human 
being. In ourselves there dwells no good thing; and if a 
man has been prevented from falling into sins into which 
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others have fallen, or if he has been enabled to improve in 
any measure his talents and opportunities to the glory of 
God, I feel assured that just in the proportion of his Chris- 
tian attainments will be the depth and fervour of his acknow- 
ledgments that he owes whatever he is entirely to free and 
distinguishing grace. The only right, because the only true, 
state of the human soul before God, is the state in which 
there is deeply and abidingly impressed upon it a profound 
sense of its own insufficiency and nothingness, and, when left 
to itself, utter unprofitableness. Seek not, then, my dear 
friend, to repel what you deem the accusations of conscience, 
even though, as I suspect, what you take to be such are 
mainly the suggestions of the malignant Accuser of the 
brethren; but freely acknowledge all, and make the fulness 
of your acknowledgment just an additional ground of urgency 
for removing your plea from the tribunal of a sin-avenging 
law to the judgment of the God-man, God with us, who oc- 
cupies the mercy-seat between the cherubim. Cast yourself 
on Christ in all your unworthiness and all your helplessness ; 
strive to be enabled in faith to give yourself to Him as you 
are, that He, through the all-transforming power of His 
grace, may make you what He would have you to be. Look 
for no righteousness, no ground of acceptance in your past 
life; but look with a single eye to Christ, and to Christ only, 
who is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. Thus looking and thus trusting, the weakness 
and helplessness which you feel will prove the very ground 
of your strength, and you will be enabled to say with the 
apostle Paul, that when you are weak then you are strong. 
[ am so very far, my dear friend, from taking a desponding 
view of your case, that I regard your state of mind as the 
struggling dawn of a brighter day than any that you have 
yet experienced. I cannot doubt that you have long been 
endeavouring to acknowledge in your life your constant 
dependence in God. But it is one thing to strive to acknow- 
ledge this dependence on grounds of reason chiefly, and quite 
another thing to have an immediate feeling of it—to go out 
and come in in the actual living experience that it is in God 
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that we live and move and have our being. What I antici- 
pate, then, and ardently hope may result from God’s present 
dealings with you is, that what you have hitherto believed 
and held fast, for the most part on grounds of reason, you 
may henceforth realise as the immediate support of your 
spiritual hfe—rather, indeed, as that life itself. It is in our 
weakness, and when we can find no help in the arm of flesh, 
that we first come to know—experimentally, at least, and thus 
really to know—that God, if we put our trust in Him, is our 
immediate, ever-present, and all-sufficient strength. It is 
thus, too, that we come to understand that His blessed Word 
has no respect to time, or rather that it equally respects all 
time; that it is a revelation not less immediately addressed to 
ourselves, and not less fully to be relied on by us, than if we 
had been the very prophets and apostles of old, in the depth 
of whose spirits the gracious utterances of the divine Spirit 
were first heard. Yes; the Word of God is as much the word 
of to-day as it was the word of eighteen hundred or three 
thousand years ago; and it has now, in the inner experience 
of the humble disciple, a fulfilment as wmediate, as power- 
ful, and as real as it had then. 

“Let me entreat of you then, my deeply valued friend, when 
you open your Bible so as to have before you the exceeding 
great and precious promises which it contains, to strive to 
impress your mind with the conviction that, in the very mo- 
ment of your being thus employed, God is directly address- 
ing them, in the audience-chamber of your spirit, to that 
spirit itself—not to a former age, but to the age which is 
present—not to other men, but to the individuality of your 
own immortal being. Reading the divine Word with this 
the only just impression with which it can be read, and 
striving to convert, while you read its blessed utterances in 
the exercise of humble faith, into winged words of fervent 
prayer and supplication, you will find it, page after page, 
starting into reality and life, quickened for you and quicken- 
ing your inmost spirit, by the power and demonstration of 
the Spirit of truth Himself. Thus, I confidently anticipate, 
will you be brought consciously to know what it is to walk 
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and live in the strength of God ; what it is to feel that, in the 
very depths of your weakness, you have Omnipotence upon 
your side; what, in a word, is the peace passing all under- 
standing, of the man whose portion is the Portion of Jacob, 
and to whom Jehovah Himself has said, in the beautiful 
words of the evangelical prophet, ‘ Thy righteousness is of me.’ 
I do indeed believe that the afflictions with which my true 
and kind-hearted friend is now tried have for their gracious 
object to bring him thus into closer communion with his 
God and Saviour; to fit him for increased usefulness while 
his mortal pilgrimage continues ; and to render him, in the 
appointed time, meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. 

“T will put what [have said into a more tangible shape by 
illustrating it by the experience of another friend in whom I 
take a deep interest. He, too, for a time had dark days, and 
found it difficult to preserve his mind from being prostrated 
under the deep gloom of despondency which frequently 
threatened to settle down upon it. From what I know of 
the case, I believe he must have sunk beneath the affliction 
but for the comfort and strength which he found in the Word 
of God read and applied as I have ventured to recommend 
above. A particularly favourite portion of Scripture with 
him was the Book of Psalms, in which the Royal Poet—in the 
words, too, of the Spirit of truth—so graphically and power- 
fully, and to the life, describes both the hidden griefs of the 
wounded soul and the equally hidden joys by which those ’ 
griefs, when they are carried to the throne of grace, are so 
wonderfully—my friend would almost say miraculously: 
allayed. In the reading of this portion of Scripture, he 
was specially struck with the constant effort made by the 
Psalmist himself to realise in his soul the immediate pre- 
sence of God—to see the hand of Jehovah, visibly, as it were, 
in creation and providence, and especially in what came 
home to his own experience. My friend endeavoured to 
follow this precious example; and though he must have 
fallen far short of all the deep reality of the Psalmist’s ex- 
perience, he yet did attain, I am well assured, to much com- 
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fort and strength to his own soul. Often from the reading 
of a Psalm, with a prayerful application of it to his own cir- 
cumstances, did he find himself, when his spirit was op- 
pressed and ready to faint within him, rescued, as by a hand 
from above, from the deep waters, sustained under his in- 
firmities, and ultimately invigorated with new strength. He 
still continues, I believe, his daily readings of the Psalms, 
and finds in them a never-failing source of consolation and 
encouragement. I have taken the liberty of adverting to 
this case, which fell within my own observation, and for the 
facts of which I can fully vouch, believing that the know- 
ledge of it may be blessed of God to sustain you, until it 
shall please Him to withdraw from you His afflicting hand, 
and to enable you, as He yet will enable you, to say, in the 
fervour of a joy with which no stranger can intermeddle, 
‘Tt is good for me that I have been afflicted.’ 

“T need not add that you must, meanwhile, also be particu- 
larly attentive to your bodily health. This care, so far from 
being alien to religion, is a part of it; and I know that while 
you will look to God for the lightening of your burden, you 
will look to Him in the diligent use of the appointed means. 
God Almighty bless you, my ever dear friend, your wife, and 
all your little ones, and make you, one and all, rich blessings 
to each other. This is the warm wish and fervent prayer of 
one who can subscribe himself with truth yours, with brother- 
ly affection, JAMES ROBERTSON.” 


THE END. 
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